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is k common criticism of 
n IlKories of ethics, mil Ind- 
ent’s own, thiil they founder 
ifemma : either the iiiiuiiclioiD 
from them arc purely lor- 
ii which ciihc llicv otter no 
nee as between rival, tuh-d.iiitivo 
w, nr (hey depend on (he 
km of material axioms alioul 
ahire and wnrkiui’s of Ihe i«*i«ul 
y which have to he iuMifieil on 
(rounds. Hut K.mt himsell nixes 
i rej Hinder in hi* .uyutuen! 
Hobbes. The uolnui of the 
contract, says Raul, iievi'iviiiiy 
w an "exlerird linin’ 
“each individual \ freedom 
restricted us to hnnii>iiii/e will* 
of cvcrytine else flu-, i prion 
nl, su far Irotn lieiim purely 
enjoins equality beiore the 
universa’ suffrage mid pro- 
only puleniidi^m. however 
ait, but uny restriction of 
lily to the talented md die 
is. Fmm the hypoiheM» of 
contract; conceived no* .n 
tot as “tin idea of reaiim *, 
l that the legislator sltould 
his laws “ that they could 
J*en produced . by the united 
pH^hole nation ” ; and those 
• it turns out, be the lav/s i* f 
J recognizable as m open 
Wnocracy. 

* *0 arguntem very suiulir to 
JJdi.ii revived ansi defoulod 
as the b*vU for his 
. justice He is qutK* explicit 
Kantamwiii, and in Ins 
^ 8ws mi far a,> m 
_ aoy originality for iiu 
^ in this he Is : mure vir- 
^ frudiful AlthiHigh he too 
J^lhe advocaic of a qwdi 
he bar. n*n 'merely 


KavvN lias brought out over a 
number of years, and the book is 
thus the fruit not merely uf long 
rufioction but of careful at lent ion 10 
criticism. Since 1^58. when die lirst 
of these articles appeared, Ins in- 
torpretation of '* Justice us Fair; 
nc-ts ” has been no less widely do- 
baled in Hrila.ni than in the Uniicl 
Slates. I«s strengllis and weaknesses 
have Iwon argued in the leading 
journals IhRIi of philosophy and of 
political science, and seyciul books 
on moral and social issue* have 
been explicitly influenced by u. 
Some of its critic* may cunlinutf lo 
question wlMlIier it lias hsui adequ- 
ately biittressud li) withstand their 
objections. But il is unlikely 'hat 
Uiure is any criticism of a more than 
incidental kind ol which Prole* so r 
Kawls is not already aware and 
which he has not either conceded or 
rebutted m the degree which, in his 
own view, is required. 

The essence of his theory is as 
follows Justice is the primary virtue 
of social institutions, and the re- 
quirement of a theory of justice is 
that il should yield a general and 
intuitively acceptable standard for 
the assessment of the distributive 
aspect of social organization as 
editor fair or unfair. This cannot be 
done by means of either classical 
Intuitionisl or Utilitarian concep- 
tion* of justice. But ft .can by means 
uf the idea of tin: Social contract, 
for we, 6an ifecwpinaie between 
alusr native standard* in the light of 


JOHN tlVWIS; 

A Tiitorj of Justice 

(ill7pp. Clarendnn Press : Oxtord 

University Press. ES. 

the principles which would have 
been chosen by rational persons an 
yel ignorant of the contingencies of 
nuliiral endowment ;md social cir- 
ciiitisiaucc. Such persons would, 
Pmlossor Rawls claims, be bound in 
assign priority to two principle*, i lie 
first, which lakes precedence over 
the second, u that “each person is 
U» have mi equal right to the most 
extensive total system ol equal basic 
liberties compatible with a similar 
system of liberty for all". The 
second i> that social und economic 
inequalities are to be arranged so 
that they are both : (a) h * the 
greatest benefit of the least advan- 
taged. consistent with the just sav- 
ing* principle, and (b) attached to 
offices and positions open to all 
under conditions of fair equality of 
opportunity ”. 

Much, of course, depends on how 
those deceptively straightforward 
formulae are to be interpreted. Oul 
the interpretation which .Professor 
Rawls wishes to place upon them is 
at the same time fundamentally 
liberal (since liberty is to he res- 
tricted only for the sake of liberty) 
and fundamentally egalitarian (since 
inequalities are justified oply if they 
V e;lo.*e adWtntaga of the least 
favoured). 


(he *icn« in wtiicli this concep- 
tion of justice constitute* a 
“ thixvry ” is complex. It rests, as il 
must Jo, on n basic appeal to 
intuition, and Ihe argument if de- 
ductive only from the point at which 
the beliefs and interests pf .the 
notional persons in tht. , ■ original 
position " have been stipulated. It is 
not dependent ujwn tin pNMiroptive 
findings of an empirical psychology, 
fur we are not lo suppose cither that 
there are actual situations corres- 
ponding ti> Ihe original position or 
that if there were (here is a calcul- 
able probability that Professor 
KawN'x two principles of justice 
would be accepted. On lire oilier 
hand, there Lx a presumption of 
authenticity lo the degree that the 
persons in Ihe original position are 
conceived as educated, rational, 
u non v in us, morally dNnterestcJ 
heads of households equipped with 
a knowledge of Ihe norjnal condi- 
tions of cooperation and conflict in 
human society. The theory, there- 
fore. has 10 be seen as an aggrega- 
tion of considerations capable, in 
the celebrated phrase of Mill wliicli 
Professor Rawls in fact quotes, of 
delermihijig the intellect. Definitions 
and analyses of pieauing are only a 
part of tips aggregation, wliosc ulti- 
mate goal js to furnish a “ moral 
geometry or “ grammar of the 
moral sentiments " which will at die 
same time relate to the facto . pf 
existing,./ 46ciiti Inaf^iitiorts and 
cbgi^terlze - 'the atructurc '(Iwrc 
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Chomsky is briefly invoked) which 
iinderiica our sense of justice aa 
fairness. 

U is evident Hint this enterprise 
will be beset by some fairly formi- 
dable difficulties. But however in- 
tractable. sonic of diem may prove, 
there arc two fundamental and con- 
nected arguments woven into tin: 
overall theory which carry strong 
and imniedia-iu conviction. The first 
of these is Professor Rawls's critique 
nf IJlilitiirinnisni. To render* who 
arc already persuaded of its inade- 
quacies. thi.s i nay seem no great 
Lhing : Professor Rawls is not, after 
all. ihe first person to feel that the 
notion of justice can be accommo- 
dated only with manifest discomfort 
within the confines of Utilitarian ■ 
doctrine. But even tliqse who hold 
tliu' dooirinc to be fatally flawed arc 
bound to admit its refusal to he 
down and dio. Indeed, it "is worth 
remembering that The Method* of 
Pit hies is closely reasoned and elo- 
quently presented,' and that; Sidgwiuk 
had read his Kant at least as 
diligently as Professor Rawls. The 
author's critique of Utilitarianism is . 
deep as well as subtle, and docs r it 
readily lend itself 10 a reviewer^ 
summary. But he gives persuasive 
grounds for the view that the net 
balance of satisfactions is a% inade- 
quate, and under 1 some conditions 
couhlcr-iiUuilive, standard " for the . 
fairness of' the distribution of spfjijl .: 
goods; that neither cfessioai Iftilitut . 
rianiihi oof the average : priMple of 
’ utility would be chosen by persons 
in tlw original position; and t^at 
despite the appeal of the potion of 
Lhe impartial, sympathetic specfalor, 
the fault of the Utilitarian doctrine 
..js that il mistakes impersonality loir : 
impartiality*’. 

Tt|C second argument Is that 
spejat justice is to be. Interpreted hoj. ! 
iii terrns of a padlcuJ^ .disItibutiM . ■ 
-.'Of 'tjortir.' ^gbod*. KtJ^. in temis pf 

Wlfatevor , dislfibutityj rtjay . refitj^t 
, frpn) ; just institutional jprot^urei •! 
^rofje-Hsqr Rawlsh. aim ' 
Lhe^cof^trjujaioo of a so wap welfare ’• 
function irQtn wbipK dndiyicUioi 
proferejici; profiles can ;tje aggre- 
gated h>to a .(joUeot^ye, policy dec*; 
siop nor . the calpulitipn of a lot- 
- tbe^aUotfitiipn ahd diatrilju- 
tion of ] y;caKh b'f ; tlrty other - sox:i4,!i 

. gd^ds among designated pecspnji .pr 
' groups, , For, Professor Rawfc. 

•;Ti«4iee;;jaiq be . shown lo be dong f*?. 

. the,’ degree that the institutive rqlti ; 
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of an instil utiujiai pr.ic iwc arc cnnsit- 
IciH with iliir principles which would 
have been agreed in (he original 
position. This approach, with iis 
emphasis on fairness of procedure 
rather Ilian outcome, circumvents in 
one step the problems raised by 
Sidguick's remark that despile (he 
general agreement on the impor- 
tance of ihc virtue of justice, coni- 
monsense maxims give no clear 
decision ** when we ask whether 
primogeniture is just, or the disen- 
dowment of corporations, or the 
determination of the value of serv- 
ices by compdkion ". On -Professor 
Rawls's view, j| would be point less 
to ask for a yes-or-no answer to 
such a question as " is primogeni- 
ture just ? We should, ask instead 
. whether primogeniture can be better 
defended than some suggested alter- 
native practice by reference to the 
principles agreed in the original 
position; and it is not a defect in 
Profe.vsor Rawls's theory, let ulone a 
counter-argument in £idgwick'.s 
favour, if no unique solution to the 
legislator's immediate problems can 
be extracted in reply. Justice, in 
other words, is not necessarily deter- 
minate, and should not be expected 
to be. 

Beyond this point, however, diffi- J 
cullies start to arise from the more ; 
specific inferences which Professor : 
Kawh seeks to draw from the ' 
notion of the original position. '■ 
Some of these inferences arc the - 
same 'as Kant's own, -and others are * 
at least as plausible. Thus, liberty of I 
conscience, universal suffrage, r 


cq natty of opportunity and provi- 
sion of a M social minimum " for the 
indigent are all readily derivable 
from the notion of the original 
position, and on some issues Profes- 
sor Rawfr is prepared ,to be still 
more specific than this. He argues 
for example that justice permits <,he 
forcible hpvtratnt of mutually intol- 
erant seels in the iiiterests of public 
safety, and that taxes on inheritance 
and gifts hirer vivos are just to the 
degree that unfettered accumulation 
by some would deny full equality of 
opportunity to others. Conversely, it 
b not jib* to subsidize universal ies 
or. (opera companies at taxpayers' 
expense on the grounds that they are 
*' Wtsrinswally valuable ", but only 
oft Alie grduntls'ithat the least hdvan- 
tnged willi.alsb'.' benefit from such 
subsidin’, hteyrdre also some inier- 
e^ting remarks about civil disobc- 
dtepce in a democratic society, which 
is already moderately just, ' kjtit : a ■ 
certain unense none the less jbervodes 
the; discussion, arising (from the dif- 
ficulty of knowing at any given 
ri$gc.just how far the inferences to 
bd tlmiwn are independent of varia- 
tions ip cullur^ We nrc [old that Ihc 
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sis- parlies in the origin. i! position arc 
uld equipped with a knn,\ledi>e only of 
nul the most general facts about individ- 
its ual psychology and so.-ial -organiza- 
ire tion : they do not even know " ihe 
in Mage of civilization ” of iheir 
by society. Vot at a number of .signifi- 
Ihe cant points. Professor Rawls's sug- 
>r- go=zed inferences depend on psycho- 
rn_ logical and sociological assumptions 
dr for which Hide or no evidence is 
er actually presented. 

ic The mo!i, i nuance of this 

v . Is the interpretation of the second 
Jt - principle o.‘ justice. Professor Rawls 
ss " quite explicit that it imposes a 
to " n ? ax,n ^' n ” rule — a rule, that is. 
j. which in the language of game 
d theory requires players to adopt the 
;r strategy whereby their worst posi- 
r_ sible outcome is made as good as the 
(e range of alternatives will allow. In 
il 'bo context of Professor Rawls'* 
n arg:i mem. this means that justice 
■i requires the selection of whatever 

s social policy will most improve the 
* po.viiton of the representative 

i member of the least advantaged 

, class. But (his leads to an immediate 
difficulty if we envisage, say. a 
j three -class society, in which the elite 
are receiving SI 0.000 per year per 
. hoad, the technical and clerical class [ 
, J7.5O0 and the manual working class 1 
$5,000 and we then contras* it with 1 
, a society in which the corresponding J 
salaries are $10,000. 56.000 and 

! 55.010. On the maxinvn interpret a- ' 
i t,0 . n of Professor Rawls's second 
1 principle, there can be no doubt that 
the second society is more jus*, ft [ 
might, of course, turn but that this J 
choice did accord with the intuitive : 
ideas of fairness of those con ■ 1 
corned ; or it might be that under no J 
conceivable economic conditions [ 
would a society be faced with such ' 
alternatives. Bill there is room for " 
enough uncertainty to cast dbubt on J 
the universal applicability of die 
nile. As has been remarked by A. f. 
K. Sen in his book on Collective u 
Choice ami Social Wei jure, to which 
Professor ftawln makes frequent ' 
refo-ence, "Rawls's nuaimin sohi- 
non is a vory special one. and the J 
assertion that . it r jwto/ be “chosen fn 
the original powiMon Is not alto- 5 
galjcr convincing ", . Jj 

There Is. Indeed, a still mare n 
fundamental ■ difficulty w* the o 
maxim in rule, since ns Profeskdr 
Rawls himself concedes there is at h 
cast.onc pay-off matrix for which tr 
the . ■rational . strategy is ,nol the ol 
: niaxamirK • Coq&der . . ai matrix , In o 
which the first 1 row reiids 0, n ai 
and^e second 1 in. 1. If « is 2,’no ht 
doubt It «; raUdiral tp .cjiqbsc tijo Ui 
second rolv: lialfYtoaf Is better U 
ft" ^ & ti-fsja million « 

dollars ? Would not jierspns in trie - ti< 


re original position then choose ihe 
of fiisi? Professor Rawls's answer is 
J- that this is a purely abstract possi- 
a- bility which would be excluded in 
ic practice by the levelling effects of 
ir universal education a>nd full equality 
i- of opportunity. Jjut this is a strong, 
5- and not wholly plausible, empirical 
v assimpiion. In a society with a low 
is but uniform standard of living, an 
is agonisitic cultural tradition and a 
universally popular national pas- 
j s lime— say, bullfighting— everyone 
j might regard it hs entirely fair that 
I, the best hullfigliier should receive a 
a million dollars a year and prefer io 
. risk a negligibly lower income lor 
e ' themselves in order to retain the 
e chance, however slight, of turning 
. out to be Manolete or Duminguin. 

; This might not seem rational' to 
' professors of philosophy in New 
. hngfaild ; but il might to peasants in 
Andalusia, 

It would be a travesty to suggest 
that -Professor Rawls js using the 
notion of the original position as a 
device to blind the reader to the 
surreptitious introduction of his own 
cultural preferences. He is well 
aware of the diversity of social 
Institutions in the real world and 
allows, for example, that either a 
socialist or a regulated market econ- 
omy might adequately embody the 
principles of justice. But it is notice- 
able that although tlic book contains 
numerous references to tile literature 
of economic theory, it is wholly 
innocent of comparative ethnogra- 
phy. Thus Professor Rawls assumes, 
much as Mill did in Representative 
Government, that polk leal participa- 
tion is an unequivocal social good, 
and that although the size of the 
polity may impose a limit on its 
feasible extent, there is nevertheless 
no_ warrant for excluding any adult 
citizen of either sex from an equal 
chance of it. But what should we 
say of a society in which a hered- 
itary ins! tuition of chief dom is com- 
bined with a powerful ethic uf 
retribution, striot answerability to 
elders and people, and decentraliza- 
tion of political authority? -Is such a 
society necessarily less ■ just- (Icavi n a ! 
aside the inequality of women) j 
than ■ a liberal meritocracy because 
the office of chief, with its small J 
privileges and heavy duties, is not 1 
open to competition ? . 5 

Professor .Rawls might reply that \ 
his concern is with large-sonic Indus- 1 
frraj societies in which suoh an * 
office and the . system of social 
organization of which it is a part ( 
are manifestly not feasible. UiM we i 
have been told that the persons in 1 
the original position. do not know s 
the stage of civilization of. their I 
society.; and to exclude considers- t 
tidn of preindust rial society may be \ 


toyed I not honour more 


c to foreclose a legitimate argument (o 
S the effect that large-scale industrial 

- societies are : necessarily less just 
i thah a partly' deindustrialized and 
f thoroughly decentralized society 
i might be. Professor Rawls may be 
„ right to dismiss the communist 
I utopia of the early Marx as a 
v society in which community of ends 
i is so far assumed that occasions for 
i appeal to the principles of justice 

- have been eliminated. Bui it is still 

• conceivable that the division of 
1 labour might need to be radically 
i modified for social justice to he as 

* fully realized as the basic conditions 
of human cooperation allow. This 
line of argnmcni is not explored by 

1 Professor Raw- Is, who merely notes 
. in passing towards the very end of 
the book that the total abolition of 
the division of labour is impossi- 
ble — which no doubt it is. 

Professor Rawls does deal more 
directly with the objection that n 
beneficent feudal society might 
satisfy his principles of justice. But 
again, his dismissal is a little hasty, 
He acknowledges the point as pur to 
him by Michael Lcssnoff in n recent 
paper in Political Studies which is 
perhaps the most discerning and 
constructive criticism of Professor 
Rawls’s ideas so far published. But 
his rejoinder is limited -to the obser- 
vation that a Burkean argument of 
ihi? kind requires not merely that 
there is a benefit to the least advan- 
taged from certain restrictions on 
equality of opportunity, but that the 
least advantaged would be even 
worse off if the restrictions were 
eliminated. But this surely is just 
what some conservative theorists 
would maintain, and it is a little 
unsatisfying to have the topic dis- 
missed on the ground that such 
matters as " whether there are sound 
arguments overriding the principle 
of fair equality oF opportunity in 
favour of a hierarchical class struc- 
ture " are " not part of the theory of 
justice ", is the reader not entitled to 
ask whether or not u partially 
mobile hut recognizably feudal 
system could he squared with the 
presuppositions .of tlio original posi- 
tion ? And is it not relevant to 
observe, as Mr Lcssnoff docs, that 
Professor Rawls himself allows Ihu , 
successful to bequeath some special 
advantages to Iheir children if the i 
least favoured will come to benefit i 
thereby ? ] 

None of these difficulties, how- I 
ever, awkward as they may he. i 
detract from, the persuasiveness of v 
Professw Rawls's vision of a just t 
society Mistadoed .and regulated by t, 
the sense of fairness which il Imparts i; 
to. its members. Professor Rawls's r 
psychology is more explicit and less d 


0 speculative than hi, 

11 his ®PPwl to 

- presumed to know , ,2 

J motivations u nd cin-Ju? 11 , h ""< 

1 support to his dainf'k '* doe U 

better with the princiri^J 
' Psychology than doc, til - 
s a-l'lennaiivc, |[ leads 
r hotween the notions Sift 

l of lhc good Which laLtaSl 
ojice of die diversity of ,£* 
r Plans which justice nilS" 1- - 
t } hcir ^mplenicnuirky ^ 

1 cmi * a mutual submit 
consinwras of fiduciary ^ 

, JU -’^nowledgmcnt nf ihcvlC 
Sill-rcspoot. Professor Rawh 
Uic sense of justice as { 

- na“'raJly m a well-ordered 
out of the fooling, of mm 

a |«l respect generated 
childhood by the experience 
benevolent parental J£g 
cooperative association wkh J 
A Kantaan kingdom of endi u 
becomes a reality by virtue ri 
common allegiance to the prisi 
of justice and a coocomitant no 
ndion that by acting on these m 
pics men express thgir nature uf, 

and rational equals. 

This vision is neither as 'mu 
nor as sentimental as it may sj 
It goes without saying that no to 
soeiely conforms more than m 
tealJy and imperfectly to Pda 
Rawls's principles. But these ui 
pies suggest a way in which the ti 
claims of admittedly sclf-jQtemi 
persons in a world of limited i 
operation might he adjudicated ij 
out prior commitment to <a 
teleological conception of doma 
ciuLs. Professor Rawls is perfs 
aware of tile impediments to u 
ordered society which result [r 
envy, sectarianisnx and mutual I 
tmsi and Uie pressbres of eotop 
tion acid scarcity. But his .cast 
the good of justice as fairAca 
argued in a mmvicr consistent* 
the limitations on human perfect) 
ity o-f which the parties in 
original position are aware, k i 
be .that the idea of the crip 
position will not hoar the weight 
all the conclusions lie seeks to b 
upon it. Hut il is jmssible to qufS 
these conclusions while occejt 
Professor Rnwls's claim lh^ 
yields a concepti on of justice in 
internally coherent and mot* 
accord with our intuitive srifl® 
for the iiMossmoid of social faa 
lions than its rivals. Whatever 
difficulties wide 1 1 .it may be she 
to raise in their turn, it will n« 
a sign if icon* and perhaps bA 
influence on tlic cciUraJ queslioa 
political philosophy with which 
deals. 


'olicies and people 


MICHAEL ^tJBWSTElN (Editor) : 

Wfckedi Wicked Llbeb 

£^0 P ‘ Roui,e ‘fee » nd Kegan Paul. 


soned cham plan for the joust. There 
Is bound to be blood, and the spec- 
tacle is free. 

In addition, such frials often in- 
volve the famous nnd ihe infambus 


ap jnotspensftblfj parf of our legnl opd 
cdqsmmionaf heritage. £or othera it 
ls . ,ft branch of the entertainment in- 


dpstry, 

actions 
provide 
MB pill 
.".IrtfhL n 
ofjclvil 


"refreshed 

defendant. 


nants daily ai counsel are 
V Ruin ' faces the 
If he fails, he will have 


— — -il-* MiiMiiiviib iij- * - . — .mu 

Whatever the , troth, libel ^ efendant - ! f he fails, he will have 
tdwa^^traet' at^tioh . and \° t flg not -only damage? Winning 
|iamiidK-yaam lawyers In club thousands, bpt the costs as well, 
it alike' with raw mn ■ Ruin' faces the nlxinilff tf k. 


-yr ?y. Junes, ~r~r w u w "* vr .=«i greater s areas tnftn 

«]>9Ved "tit \ -SJSjV, b«^ .be$an, tut ^failure will v 
thpfr dtUfBs. eXeeotifor crlnfu- him - too to pay the costs, 

nnj trials, on the grounds of unsuit- "bat is more, he.wilj-nbt break evbn 
ability. Part pf the fascination of u^eK the damageS awarded exceed 

UlAn hnl rnni ' to ' ih«f fk... . thh hnlsnra aF uimL. ..x-u, . 


a-rt — „ nBiii , ,uui wilQ — - iium iii 

m ( ady0JhWtf|Te4bo xVily.'ioVy bn iPPlplltiftM 
^° ,? re k** i m PressionhbIe, • toul T. ' iTtje 'aaAMges an 
It- cues heavily pn emotive language, 
often of an archaic kind. Honours ^loh 

art 1 ftltvav* •» . more ihnr» .ui 


Pr-I BPvtJyyqi wee 
laowges are.£2,a 

®!fO 


thing more in perspective. The stakes 
are lower. Even in Scotland the 
flavour is different. However, in Eng- 
land "Sticks and stones may break 
my bones but hard words never hurt 
me may be taught to children, but 
the actual law reflects n different view. 
One cannot help feeling that the Eng- 
lish wdl not ,et 8° Iheir attachment 
to the libel action until' bear-baiting 
nnd cock-fighting afe ' once again 
made -legal ; for the message that 
JW. ft™#, Wicked. Wicked 
Libels- is- that libel actions are a crtiel 
sport and one feels that if they Were 
abolished, some surrogate would 
hive: tp be provided This, book h 
not, might- be supposed from its 
title, . & .rehash of the spicier libel 
actions ; ralhir It is a collection of 
fiffimys spotlighting particular aspects 
°J !!*' aw and ils consequences, Foiir 
SSiSSF?? 3 ™ 5 f and pufias lacking, the 
somewhat pcdestFlan i nature of the 


would, be contraception. It Is taken, 
lor granted until an unwanted preg- 
nancy occurs, When il does not, no 
one is quite sure if the precautions 
were necessi^ anyway. . 

William ' KfmbCn writes from a. 
publisher s point of view. He writes 
interestm&lv -rtn uiih 


he) was jn H tltat , smadonal 
action. 1 He SUM gcsbsfcSo’f 'rfil kiM« 

her whether h^. won or lost.?’ - 


wM:,a|L|hje, vajues are uncompJi- her whether hp.won orlost-?’ ; • ‘ 
to be 'decided In a; public fournev. "nr -dm Inn o.. 


*« hn \rt~ntA.Ai~ T L.- . • io generate the sam 

or draftla lr > other Europe 
Each fivffi 1 fries. 


■ v^ht^ny'Llntblti.i'who rtgulorly 

: with 

' ^ rn ^A^f<nce 1 ,orthe 

propleip?; of thp. Jnwycr advising 

- Lincolh Jfkens hlv'rnV > 


; — , * ““ ••-ir, mum 

nterestir^iy on -the complications 
that can be caused to book pubiishera 
even by unmoritorlous cluims, the 
expenses that arc 'involved, on 1 the 
special problem of indemnities for 
libel and the 'potential conflicts of 
interest that can arise' bet ween pub- 
Usher and author, Mr Kimbcr al- 
ready has- a -place in the law of libel 
as one of those -who fought and in 

hv ihp'A° n i he - ,ibfil ac,ion brought 

Heft^l! Schwi,z !? oc * or - Dr Dering. 
He now has another by quoting one 

Sn K C z?? ment u 0n ^eport lrawn 
dangers in 

-tne author s manuscript \ *? A form of 

wtefflhL 1 ?* $ , i n * cr,n 8 doubts 
“otcruelsport the con- 

tn rffcL f Ru ^ n ? Gros is likely 
to dispel them quickly- Mr Gros was 

StSSSSS i" libpl.actton 


-.fair, though .there arc tjvo refetw 
to Ms belief lhat the TLS waso^ 
ing on its alleged financial superior 
as n deterrent to _hls fighting » 

' finish. Mr Qros.ddcTnet-^oJ 
. ft I low for the possibility that 
may actually have believed, wria 
as It turned out. that right 
its side. However.' hedoM conrt*j 
brackets, that his 7 belief, w j 
sibly quite mislakeh 5, ’. 'Gan on*' 1 * 
get away from this* wretched 
libel?.. Does one see, .even® 
phrase, the hand of that spWUfc; 
libel writ, which has "ghostw. 
many such phrases ip ifr f®** - 
The fourih of tKpibctler ^ 
by Michael Rubipslcjn. 
practising in this field, whop* 
the editor of the books' 
Writer and the Writ^he 
libel insurnnc^. tffe joocnl'vcs ; M. 

■ fendants jo settle, the djsadvag 
of, jury trial, e?pcciajly. 
of damages. Ac- Hp cij« Wdo aPg 
val a TLS Ic?def M 
-L* There Be Qbel ‘-.^2! 
not perhaps syilh tpttU 
much reduced scale of 
(tion, though with other i«J® ^ 1 
Wdv at aflolbidv ahd ddefipn py 


>t.jhe, 






il ’ 18 not- the least kur- 
® ny one who Has overseen: 
.behind the scenes " of a libel action 
ftt close quarters, IndiS it is aS 
WbuiMjong; of §ff 

■ r? I of the trial 


w5y of apology' aW 
offending ‘lithteffeL- ‘ 
suggests that thd 
‘?K«P Britain sift 

and humbug ". Mr 

member of iKe government 

iJZ xfr tuslice rr 


rnemoer or me 

tee set up under Mr 

now examining (the 

tion. .Dahc bite btiM 
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KF.EUNG : 
nl In Government 
Allen and Unwin. £3.30 

hx-L. £« 

j Dror. a prolific and often 
ring writer on the new subject 

sciences, has i fiirinuliiled a 
' of tow, one of which reads : 

it capacity «r citizens to com- 
complex policy issues and to 
critically policy stmlies ln- 
liHiificantly, the mle ol cili- 
b shaping policies will either 
or result in worse policies. 

txhw migld substitute " politi- 
a* for H citizens Ami one 
ilat might note that without 
jlicanl increase in the capacity 
& servants for efficient niuti- 
|d l(ie,tlic rational I'ormiilation 
diiifi), there will be little lor 
politicians or citizens to eon- 
oitblly. Dror i»iK*ned an 
book with the words: 

Bjjw problem with contemporary 
policy making is the con- 
Mdcning gup between what is 
pi about policy-nniking science 
Jhw policy is actually made. 


pi about policy-making science 
jhw polity is actually rnado. 
Misiy societies, faced with 

K obfems whose solution will 
: utmost skill, rely on out- 
J policy-making machinery ... I 
Kominiiously aceeler.il mg rate of 
utai in most branches o[ science, 
iliwledgc these innov.i lions will 
l«dl bo able to destroy mankind 
fNd to mrr best .iilv.mlage. to 
renew heights of exisH-ncc. I lie 
"a of integrating kiuuvleilge .mil 
wkm is therefore heeomiiig 
core difficult and umie critical. 
Ike arc in fact two gaps, both 
f widening. Science in all its 
« advancing fusicr than our 
« for policy making. Icav- 
> with ever largei pmhlcms 
or hHinllcd Inuflv ; the 
techniques for rational 
making are nevertheless nd- 
but they too are advancing 
<* rapidly than the actual 
ty-men ami institutions- 
has lb use them. Our problems 
tobe growing mure rapidly limn 
oMedgc, our knowledge more 
Ikiri bur practical wisdom, 
■jftfe 'eunlinue to imulillv 
but only sometimes and 
progress seems a matter nl 
pile rather than because nf 
. . icy making. 

**tt?ortof Ihe l-'ulton Coitimil- 
® lea Civil Service opened 
with the statement that 
12 ‘StrvK:*.- today was Mill 
^ L ll( ly the product of n 
Mentary philosojdi) while 
faced were those of the 
of the twentieth een- 

rfn. p f° 8rc ) s a,, d the vast 
ifcL** knowledge have made 

°n, these on 

(liking decisjnns. , , . 


All these problems wnn.pel civil scr- 
vunLs to use now (UL-hriiqiies i,r mm- 
lysis im, imgeii mill am] co-ordiiintion 
Which ure beyond those not xperilieallv 
trained for them. 

Die techniques of analysis, of 
course, arc I hose of policy-making 
science. & 

1 he report led nut only to 
changes in the structure of the Civil 
Service, it stimulated a certain 
amount of now thinking. Civil ser- 
vants. in fuel, were not all as 
amnteurly backward as l-'iilion sug- 
gested, hut (he challenge undoubt- 
edly had its effect. Traditionally 
spure-lime dabblers in culture, there 
arc /low dearly some whose private 
(as well as official) interest is 
aroused by management science. 
Desmond Keeling, a member of the 
e\- Administrative Class and closely 
concerned with the development of 
management Induing in the Civil 
Service (first as director of the 
Centre for Administrative Studies, 
then as director of the 'I reasury’s 
Training and l-'diit-alion Division) is 
one such. He has produced an 
excellent study of the problems of 
administrative policy making in 
Britain. 

Mr Keeling remains iu Ihc earlier 
humanist tradition in at least one 
important aspect, namely style. He 
notes at the start of his hook (he 
conflicting advice lie received on 
this .subject : one professor of gov- 
ernment begged him M noi (o write 
In the manner of a White Paper" 
while un American economist count- 
ered with "l.el it not he one of 
those goddam British hooks with a 
quotation from Alii c in Woinhriund 
at rhe head of every chapter." The 
chapter headings in luct draw nunc 
widely -from lewis Carroll, Shake- 
speare. Pope. Ciallmiiih, Samuel 
Butlor and Kipling. The book shows 
that it is possible to write on such 
mutters In plain I nglish, np example 
not only to Amerieniis hut also to 
the many British scho!;n-» who have 
succumbed in jurgonesc. 

This is impi irta nt been use Mail- 
in’, •incur in Government should he 
read by u wider public than Ihe 
specialist in public adminisl ration, 
whether practitioner or scholar. It 
could (though, in the nature of 
things, probably will nolj help those 
very citizens to whom Dror refers. 
Mr Keeling is nwato nl this, though 
he makes the point obliquely. To- 
wards (he end of bis book he quotes 
an American report on governmen- 
tal reform of 1 037 : "The efficiency 
of government rests upon two - fac- 
tors, the consent of Ihe governed 
and good management." He adds, as 
a comment of Iris own, that if 
government is a great playing field 
where many different games arc in 
progress at any one lime, then " (lie 
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utopia was dead but ideology, defined 
by Hurold l^sswefl as the political 
myth functioning < to preserve the 
status quo, wax triumphant. And even 
Ihi* was wrong. VVc do itof live, a* 
they would have u» belie vein a non- 
idcologic.'d age. iu an age where there 
it a consensus on principles and 
values but disagreement over 
methods Rather the past two decades 
have been characterized by a growth 
and proliferation iff total ideologic? ; 
from black power to women's libera- 
tion. ... 

Yk the study of politics in univer- 
sities is still largely characterized by 
a rigid and arbitrary division between 

the teaching nf IHiKikal science jmd 
political theory. Thu* ■ modern, leen- 
lagie* are often . treated a* tade- 
pendent phenomena, to be disweted 

for their logkul coiwsfcwy. aDMfiig- 
end of «' ctHiKvw 3bc. history- .of 
CNajnioal ■ thought rattasr than *ct Jn 
their,. socid-ectBpmniu find political ■ 

context -*,■*- - j . 1 j ' j 
for ihi) f&NOR* fJemufifes ana 
Minkin Politics, doipite *»,«*’“*!*• 
fkuks.. js a welcome book. Inc 
authors provide a ctor 
W the meaning and o*« of 
«u| ihr concept et 

ejuwbwe. 


public, does not provide Ifw specta- 
tors: the public is lioili joining in 
Bio game and acting as referee 
He. for his part, tries to explain 
xome of the rules of Hie manage- 
morn game in government. 

Jt the public is to act us n sensible 
referee (even more, if it is to 
participate more- actively in the 
■shaping ol policies limn deciding 
between alternative programmes on 
offer), then il is important that it 
should understand as mue] i as possi- 
ble of the management rules. These 
may not he the same as the political 
rules and the referee's final decision 
may depend on faclois diffcrciU 
from those employed in the rational 
formulation of policy proposals, but 
unless the latter arc clearly under- 
stood the citizen is likely to make 
decisions which have consequences 
he does not really desire. He, lather 
than the managers, will suffer. 

The publisher’s blurb for Manage- 
ment in Government gives a just des- 
cription of the book's scope: 

Whul is the nature of management 
tasks in an organization so close to 
parliament and subject to (he pressures 
of political forces ? How do they relate 
to the traditional administrative func- 
tions or government departments 7 
How many of those who work in llte 
public service arc managers 7. . . In 
discussing these topics, the author has 
drawn on a very wide literature as well 
as his own experience in the Civil 
Service. ... In considering rhe role of 

management in government he identi- 
fies various kinds or system — analysing 
those ho describes as adminisl ration, 
inn judgement and diplomatic— to throw . 
light on the nil lure of the public 
service and its altitude to ihe use ot 
resources. 

Mr Keeling's best chapter is possibly 
the one entitled " Criteria for man- 
agement decision ", a concise essay 
on this important and currently 
imieh-dcbuted problem. 

The study of public administra- 
tion in Britain is himHy developed. 
We have few empirical works with u 
theoretical underpinning, oven fewor 
theoretical works. It is mi id Unit 
Gorman scholars of the past Ukcd to 
entitle their publications "AHempl at 
un introduction to a theory of 
. . Perhaps in die present state 
of Lite subject lhat is ell that win be 
expected. Mr Keeling concludes with 
a quotation from Cluusewitz On 
War ; 

System in this treatise Is nut found 
on the surface, nnd Intend 1 of a 
finished building of theory there are 
only the materials. . . . Perhaps soon 
a greater bmln may give rite' whole 
work a coating of pure metal instead 
of these single grains. 

Meanwhile, Mr Keeling's Manage- 
ment in Government is more than 
just one of Ihc best bOuks on the 
subject wc have got ; it is good in its 
own right. 


.doctrines, institutional patterns and 
consequences of today’s major poll 4 
lical ideologies. Besides the ■ stan- 
dard Ideologies of communism, and 
fawispii democratic .theory and its 
sub-ideologies of democratic capi- 
tal ism and democratic socialism are 
outlined. . , . ■ 

There k little that Is new here, 
Indeed, the authors make no. claims 
to be driglnal. However, they have 
provided a hook which should be of 
value to both the sludent of political 
science and the student of political - 
theory. Yet as a whole it- is dis- 
appointing. Apart .from the uneven 
quality of: the: expositions of ;tbe 
various ideologies, the authors fail 
to meet the chaflpnge posed by j the 
"end of ideology * school w\tQ 
analyse ' ftdeqiiidely the ' emergent 
‘radical right ftnd the new lef^.' If 
we 1 ' ftra confronted ■ wpli new'tbtftl- 
ideologies > then wfc rteedi a! itMtttr 
guide v to them. thani the. Perfunctory 

to ideologies, still seems Ip be WP: 
fined to fasriim .and combnintsm. 

ro stxoe? inland 3 IP- ABUPriP 1 ■ 
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The Drug Makers 

William Breckon 

A history of tho drug iudusuy from tlio onrl font Innovations fa presont 
day arguments ovnr prices, profits, soiling methods and tlio vexed 
.question of drug safety. 4 th May £3.50 
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Coming on 1 1th May NSJy 

Environment and Archeology 

Aft Ecological Approach io Prehistory ' Ssccnd Edition 

KarlButzer 

Tho standard work on man nnd his onvtronmont in tho Plolslocana ora, 
dealing with theory and methods of research, end now presenting 
compraliensive Information on all parts of the world. In tills new edi- 
tion, fouf chapters, have been completely rewritten and expanded and 
sevenfoore have been considoreblv reworked and complemented by 
the addition of now sections nnd materials, £3.00 

A History of the Chinese 
Communist Party 1921-1949 

Jacques Guillermaz 

Translated by Ann Dostonay 

Deals with the beginnings of Communism In China and the evolution 
or tha- Parly. The author s first-hand experience of events in China 
during the 30s and 40s has enabled him to make an orfnlnal and valu- 
able contribution to tho subject, * £6,9fi 

Prelude to Modem Europe 
1815-1914 

Sir Ueweflyn Woodward . 

A great mr deforce by a master of historical writing,^ iludyla 
Uasrcallya politico! narrative but coniaina interesting aWellghta on 
economic end social factors, E2,50j Unlysraity Papoiboolc£1 i .0Q 

Demy: A Companion to 
Dorman Studies 

Edited jjy. Malcolm Pasley 

An up -to* dels survey of the main fields of German afudtes with 
authorltattva cocounis of each subjact contributed by some of the 
outatanding scholars In ihB field. The requirements of both the student 
end the general reader have bean horns In mind. £4,30 

Readings in Human Intelligence 

Edited by H. J. Butcher and D, E, Lomax 


uiEL'Z eZzif : Tf, 1 J nigmy auccesetui 

survey Human intelligence: its nature and assessment, and (noludea 

papers by, a number of distinguished psyohotogleta, (Methuen's 
Manuels of Modern Psychology) £3,50; University Paperback £1 ,B0 


: Jean-Paul Sartre , . . 

I !,■ f * m i . . 

BESfifft'Sff S9r, u M ® philosopfl,ca l worka, and a valuable Intro. 
7 85 a who i a L A ? J We " “ being fsscinallng In 

Kat h trt °i the ft 04 w i? ,oh we «^ bacomo 

S5™ iASm Jf l r wo . rk: . hl8 W.*« about the nature of Imagfn- 
?* . ma J a freedom, and o f nothingness, Mery Warn bo k nrovidas a 
: . iH&fuIJntroducilon, , j;, ; f , £3,00; UnrveraltyFsjwyback^l.OO. 
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HANS KONRAD KOKTHI’I. i 

The Rhisi Rider 

I74pp plus 1(H) plates. £7.25. 

CLKMFNS WI-JLKR : 

Janlenshy : (kails Fares 

Meditations 

140pp. £15 . 

Pall Mall. 

In his autobiography, the minor 
Expressionist painter and poet 
Richard Secwuld tries to pul his 
finger on what it was that attracted 
so many foreign artists to Munich : 

After Paris Munich wav Bohemia's 
second city. i-ox ail In flourish in a 
city /unlit !•»! and /in t'um me rcquiied. 
Paris always posseted iIjl-ii) ; Koine 
possessed i hem when it was die meccii 
of liie l)ati.\i:hi .inter, Deri in never hnd 
the former, neither did' London, nor, 
of course, did New York. Munich had 
both. . . .1 he ii i minds, which was how 
the M imiel] citizens described those 
long-haired creatures from the Last, 
from Russia and the Italk tins, streamed 
into Sdiwabing, the northern district of 
the city, where the streets seem to run 
so straight only to ensure o perfect light 
. 1 . . -in the countless studies iDcr 
Mann von Gcgenilbvr. 1963). 

Munich might haw had the same 
kind of "tradition and freedom ” as 
Paris, but around Hie turn of the 
century she had nothing like the 
same kind of artists. The nomads 
changed all that and did the cultural 
life of the city a power of good. 
Enthusiastic, open to new ideas and 
anxious to make their names, they 
introduced Munich to Modernism, 
especially in its Parisian version, and 
then, with Gorman- bom colleagues, 
went on to make a major, arguably 
the major, contribution to Expres- 
sionism. 

Two of these nomads arc famil- 
iar: Kandinsky a /id Jawlensky. But 
others arrived from Russia around 
the same time: Vladimir von Bech- 
teiof r , theT pu'rHuk brothers ' m d 
Mprianne von Werefkin. All of 
thpn were leading lights in the Ncue 
Kill istlervcrcinigpng, the New 
Art sis’ Association ' (hereafter 
NkV). founded, in 1909, to give ks 
members more freedom than *was 
offered by the hidebound Secession 


anil, llimugli ms exhibitions, to bring 
the work of arikls like Picasso and 
Derain (o Munich ; and all of diem 
were later associated in some wny 
with the Blanc Reiter. 

nils was not, strictly speaking, a 
group of artists. It was the mime of 
that curious collection of essays, 
licth’r scores and reproductions 
. eiliied by Kandinsky and Franz 
, Mare, Dcr Blum’ lieiier, This alma n- 
r ac’s purpose was to publicize the 
new art. both French and German, 
to stress its relationship with the 
| new music and lo reveal the true 
quality of previously underrated art 
s forms : folk art. primitive art and 
i the art ill children. In IV|J, while 
this volume was being planned. Knn- 
‘ d insky .uni Marc quarrelled with the 
NKV and decided to Mage a rival 
exhibition that year. This was 
announced for lute 19 1 1 and was to 
be organized by [he editors of [>er 
Bluin' Metier. which had not yet 
appeared. In all there were only two 
exhibitions in Munich and a further 
two in Berlin, and the almanac, 
which appeared in 1912 and was 
intended lo.be the first of a series, 
remained the only Blaue Keiler pub- 
lication. 

On paper the Blaue Reiter artists 
make nil incongruous bunch: Kan- 
dinsky, one-time university teacher of 
law, trying Lo reconcile a rigorous 
intellect with a desire to paint the 
irrational : Marc, anxious to accom- 
modate his sentimental nf feet ion for 
animals to the demands of the 
modernist style lie had picked up 
Prom Delaunay and Le Fauconnier ; 
Macke, a Rhinejander with his heart 
on Hie French side of the river; 
K.nbin,;born in the real Bohemia, a 
touched visionary haunted' by Kufkn- 
esque nightmares. Schoenberg, as a 
painter a rank amateur, whose Har- 
nio/ucJehre had impressed and in- 
fluenced^ Kandinsky; and later. 
Klee, Kandinsky's neighbour in 
Schwnbing, whose, reputation began. 1 
with his contribution to the second 
Blaue Rcitur show. 

There were others, of' course i 
notably Jawlensky, who never left' 
the NKV but. sd lowed with Kandin- 
sky s new association nevertheless; 
and Gabriele M tinier, a former siu- 


! dent of Kandinsky and, from 1902, 
l his mistress, important less fur her 
timid essays into late Impressionism 
than for her presence during the 
crucial years in the Upper Bavarian 
village of Mu man when Kandinsky 
began the long Inn I to abstraction. 
The war— and Kandinsky's tempor- 
ary return lo Russia— ended their 
friendship. Bui in 1931. Miinfer re- 
turned to the Rirtseilliaits in 
Mu rnau, as their former home was 
known lo the locals, and lived there 
until her death in 1962. Known only 
to a small group of intimates, she 
possessed t^c most complete collec- 
tion of Blaue Reiter work anywhere. 

Aging widows with large collec- 
tions are usually the objects of 
Intense interest in their last years. 
Courted, fluttered and implored by 
rapacious museum men, they arc 
constantly reminded of what riches 
they might bestow on this or that 
gallery by sjgning on the dotted line. 
Mllnler, sitting secretly on her 
hoard, was spared all this In the 
oariy 1950s, when Hans Konrad 
Roethel was a chief curator at the 
JIaycri.se he -Stunlsgeninldcsamm- 
I ungen. he would often visit M (inter 
to talk about (ho old days. But he had 
no idea of the riches in (lie Russen- 
hnus. Later, M (Inter's companion. 
Johannes Efchner. told Dr Roethel 
that he wanted to present ten Kan- 
dinsky's to Munich, but, because the 
then Director of the Bavarian Slate 
Collections had been - a notorious 
Nazi, Dr Roethel. who was some- 
vw rat surprised to hear about the ten 
paintings, advised Eichner to wail 
iinM* Munich got a more worthy 
museum chief. 

When Dr Roethel became dlrec- 
or of the SMdthche Galcric, at that 
lime Munich's small municipal gal- 
lery. he Ined lo acquire more Blaue 
Reiter paintings and -remembered 
Lichners offer. Milnier told him 
that- his gallery could have the 
Kandinsky* 'as long as it took every- 
th ng- etee bs well. Dr Roeihel des- 
cribes the final revelation as though 
It wore the opening of a newly 
discovered burial-chamber in the 
Valley of the Kings. Glohner took 
mm to the basement 0 r the Ruswn- 
linus, stuck an electric wire Ihto a 


A poetic master of the Seicento 


switch hoard, unlocked an iron door 
" and there it was : a tiny room with 
a very low ceiling apparently 
crammed with innumerable paint- 
ings by Kandinsky 

Mtlnlcr’s gift (she donated ii all 
to Dr Rnethers museum on her 
eightieth birthday) remains the 
greatest bequest to any German 
museum this century nm! is the 
nucleus of a unique collection of 
modern art housed in the attractive 
villa built for the portraitist Leu- 
bach. ironically the symbol of every- 
thing the Munich avant-garde most 
loathed. Not even the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York possesses a 
greater number of Kmidinskys, and 
no museum possesses more paint- 
ings by Msuv or Macke. In short, 
the Stiidtische Galcric in Munich 
offers visitors the rare experience of 
tracing in one building the develop- 
ment of a single group of artists 
through their key works. 

Dr Roethel was Hie museum's 
director until fairly recently, and 
although lie guarded the paintings 
with the kind of secretive custodian- 
ship and the documents with the 
sort or proprietary concern guaran- 
teed to send scholars into fits of 
rage, his diplomatic and fund-raising 
abilities ensured that work related to 
the Blaue Reiter and its sources was 
constantly added lo the collection, 
lie also edited an admirable cata- 
logue, full of illustrations and pre- 
viously unpublished extracts from 
writings by the artists themselves. 
The Bln c Ruler is substantially a 
(most competent) translation of the 
third edition of that catalogue. 
There are many more plates, the 
formal Is slightly larger, there are 
photographs oF the main artists, 
there is a longer introduction by Dr 
Roethel and an essay which has 
already been published in part else- 
where ; and there are, of course, 
none of the advertisements for wall- 
paper and life insurance which are 
so* characteristic of German' art cata- 
logues. The extracts from letters, 
essays and notebooks have been well 
chosen und provide valuable infor- 
mation about the artists ami wlint 
they thought about their own work. 
Moreover, the new foreword, which 
tells the story of how M (Inter's 
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bequest was secured. mak« t, ■ 
mg reading. akK 

But for all ih at . l{ ■ ' 

whom the hook j * ■£* 
All hough anyone whh 
interest in the g.:.* ** 

;■* “ "fa io fc fe. 

logitc for information aboir 
paintings themselves. Dr rJ 
devotes thirty pages m an * 
translation of i hc duck* 
ami all. Is this provided for Bi 
speaking visitors tu th> m 
anxious for tales in d, tjr , 
longue ? If intended only f« 
purpose the volume is ilirt j„ 
expensive, and, at one and l, 
quarter pounds, .surely too heav 
lug around the Lenbach House T] 
space should have been sated 
.lisciL,,i,.n of «k lilaue Rtiiaj 
and for a bibliography, 

■ V™*;- i_ s slil1 no satisfactory k 
in English on the subject and 
most exhaustive study in Gera 

jv*! 1 b y Lothar-Ganlhcr Bs 

Heim, is now out of date. ( 
wonders why Dr Roethd nidi 
mass of unpublished document 
within such easy reach n 
Mllnler archives and so carefi 
watched over by him for so is 
years, did not grasp the oppofln 
and extend and amplify hii« 
There is so much more to find e 
and so much more the Mb 
archives have to reveal. 

Jtiwleiisky : Heads, Faces, Mi 
lotions is a volume of great 
but of liltlu use to anyone xd 
more enlightenment on an uns 
painter than- that which a to 
number of almost perfectly print 
colour plates can provide. In id 
lion, there is n slender critical <s 
an index of the work left la 
artist's studio on his death, his k 
memoirs and a selection of: 
letters. These are published hto 
the > first tittle in English. Ual 
Kandinsky's RiickhKcke, hotrti 
Jawtcn-vky's memoirs reveal 
talent lor writing and are pedrfri 
and muUer-of-facl, restricted Ivp 
to accounts of meetings, travel » 
friendships. It is difficult lowed 
this hook adds to di-mens W«* 
own monograph and catalogue' 
xomte of 1959. 


RICHARD COCKE i ^ 

Keijj Francesco Mote 

93pp plus 146 pines. Clarendon 
Prws; Oxford University Press. 

TW& is the first book bn Pier Fran- 
ce^jo Mola. Born in 1612 in the 
Ticino, he was' brought by bis father 
to t omc.al^q^ge of four^apd .died 
th^r i hii|t r ;a^cqnlury lattJt^ib.- 1.666. 
Acp Jrding to i Pnawri, he was (niined 
ittftl illy tfy ffie’ ’■CitVitllero d'Arpino, 
bujihte enrfy style shows signs' of 
strong Venetian influence— he seems 
indf ?d to have mndd copies (how iost) 
of Ujc Veronese paintings in the Cnsu 
Nani afla‘ GWrf^a ;'in, Vqqicp^and 
, g d^ribed by PasSeri as working 
style Qf Jacopo B assail o, He 


The Voice of 
Young lndtQ 

Nsndlta Hakaar is a young 
Irtdlan paet In har tftgna. 1 1 

aqd Otha r Foama her maiden I , 
book of veree, aha OffeVa a • 


1Wi ' . . iner P rotiowed a. Ibrec-year long ago as 924 h it ihT . t V . ' “ ,lie «nnlWnn columns 
penod m the studio of Albani n t the chanaL ih-ii J? Madonna of Mercy” at 

Bologna, which caused Malvasin to tl,C £ oIdreho , dcrivc PhoIo 

gtve MoIh pr.de of place rimong rmhtfo^m.unid.he^ ° !! P ‘ ? Simihr columns occur 

Albums pupils. i'®,-; or T‘S nnd Ihqir neyv psycho- m Veronese certainly, but in manv 

ftrt, Jr . . “Sical icluiionshr^. .As sk often ia oUitr palnlm ^IriwhS 

w“ r,i J . n he returned, to «>e Seicento, there is ^drawing which ' tlo^ the landseabe in the ” PrnrfimW- 

^^■ Wl,ra ?^ e ',-^ rkcd for ,ho d T UmCnIS ** 0«t. stage, in dtls dc- Sod ” id the VilJle Bloch collS 
,l f ecnioycd « nt ' Vet. When we look atthe , "Jwull Giorgione's ‘Adoration Jf 

-reoehnns com- J«tl apd catalogue eptry.in Richard lhe Shepher*-*-. -ih Washinoinn •* i* 


The instrument shown in the' F 
nasstis " is a lira da bratrio : l« 
sirumcii! fu the ** Diclaiion Scent 
a bass lira, and conforms to a « 
vcnlionul Homer iconography W 
is discussed by Wintcrnilz. 

The book includes a.busHKa 
catalogue' rafsonnd, 'which nwy » 
be superior lo the te^t apd which 
account of the drawings in « W 
they relate, or appear lo Mr C« 
lo relate;, to known' paintings- coy 
and variants are nnl systemaW 
discussed. There is a useful sco« 


TO MORAVIA : 

frt of Ul 

ed by Angus Davidson 
^ Seeker and Warburg. £2.50. 

jwto symbol to reality", the 
^^AThe Twti of Us remarks ; 
Afterio Moravia hunsclF might 
yi ( say the same. The great 
liiio hang ft label on him say- 
f-iealisl"; yet this has been done 
Unthal at n popular level he .s 
l^ubiished ns lhe Italian realist, 
ill, sparing nothing, about lhe 
!r sexy Romans. *' He is a 
realist in his unflattering 
jjon of human nature 
a typical entry in an cncyclo- 
sjsif making people unpleasant 
sure sign of clearsightedness. 
IgKs objectivity is impaired ", it 
sco severely “by his prcoccupa- 
riihjM." Well, at the simplest 
Idle second sentence might pass ; 
‘relentless realist"? If the 
suggest an ability lo conjure 
ind places that can be seen. 
J and recognized, then any 
pss make it dear that he is 
u ‘ t but that, fn spite of exact 
ton, his people are physie- 
kbdems, his places totally un- 
able. One never walks through 
street with him, sits in a solid 
air, tastes his food, touches the 
or fobric he describes ; one has 
mol familiarity with bis world. 
ks the trappings of realism hut 
moo realistic results. 

ps he does not want them ; 
he rs deliberately making 
out of snippets of expert- 
tad description, a collage with 
kuu; beyond lhe sum of its 
\Mder and more suggestive, 
itteresting. Perhaps ; lull one 
h»ws ; the effect is uncertain, 
fcosphere strained. T Imt Mnra- 
iio realist is not necessarily a 
two: realism is not necessarily 
jjbfil form of am. al ter all. But 
«i feeling. that he seeks lo he 
tra in spite or a temperamcn- 
if^i^y to do so he is still 
present a world which (he 
■«li find tangible, warm und 
zable-this, even when he 
B ®Begory or touches on 
Jg Throughout Iris life he 
JWw the forms of his fiction, 
J™ 5 P' the whole ; his recent 
stories have experi- 
owlly with now narrative 
^ i« an odd sense of same- 
» over everything he 
pattern of it may vary. 


callBCtioricf poems an llfe WW- ' 
I trip changing scene In India as a .< 

yl^walheriiy^^er kieaa ,, ] 

Imagery are or;g:net and ret toot 1 " ' 
afiiaculely perceptive mind. With 
a-iine sensibility and an 
tftttinclfva feel lor poetic ;• ' 

ekpreasJon, Nandlta Isa poet 
With a future. . ! 
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app^ujix devoted ^ fCjccled a^B 
tiqns i^ an ;i l tern .id j^conw^J 
work]Of[ fjrancesw v[9y aW ' S3 
mentioned by- Pip nwmFJ 
Mpla's studio ant! ijvto dlw, 1 
years after Molajp 
of the book wiri?1)TsJikc|y 
durable, value is jlp 
tr^jioris. ' . ‘ . •..•■•'.-'Ji 

ALEC C 'Li I^ON-TAnbVj; 
Hie Pattern of liuglWr’^^ . \ 
466pp. Fabrr- and- ftp^*,.. 
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^SINCLAIR: 

| Weidenrield and Nicolson. 

"epfc** novel. 
C A Andrew Sinclair led a 
. sjomiry called George 
FEnn u ° Ui dnd chastening 
i Postwar Britain, a 
which might have 
wrfeallsi" bui tor the 

J^eiy insular, 
!ShW 5iMer,in ®Ad Way- 

» Alhlpn arid the Mailer 6f' 
Juncs lb 
to set 

wa * 
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qualities that Mola ; him- 
self Contributed to each' desiari.- A 
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nc seis -ijus .i« 

all the iradifiooal Jill < W r PS 3 
und, unlike njUrih.ijrcW^a 
lory, H Ahl^. to i Wntat# ^Sl3 
frame wbrk of dpmejby “ 
the moire, sni d, ' s, lS : S# 
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but the pieces that make up the 
pattern (style, plot, contents, charac- 
ters : more basically and impor- 
tamly, ideas and aLtitudcs; have 
varieil remarkably liulc over more 
than forty years. 

In the old unpermissive days Mor- 
avia was thought daring. Today, 
such daring is commonplace ; per- 
missiveness means that lit can go 
further in description, but his 
met hud js much the same as before. 
In The Two oj Us he writes, as he 
Inis always written, of a world in 
which people are linked by sexual 
feeling and nothing else ; their world 
is totally without grace or beamy, 
lliey themselves arc nlmo.st always 
repulsive, yet they fill others and 
themselves are filled with ferocious, 
illimitable sexual desire. Sex is re- 
garded with an eye both excited and 
clinical, und attraction and repulsion 
are so closely linked that the fierier 
the desire the more grotesque the 
imagery. Since love-making in the 
novel has nothing to do with love, 
an ugliness that at times defeats its 
own object and becomes ridiculous 
is part of every erotic moment. This 
spreads to everyone. If the hero's 
wife, “with her big, ham-like face, 
her cowVudder bosom, her exuber- 
ant paunch ”, is as repulsive as the 
filthy home she keeps, ns absurd as 
the light outfits she squeezes her 
mountainous hody into, Iris baby 
son is scarcely more attractive: 

Ugly hair of a sort or woolly blond, 
lightless kind ; eyes of a pale, watery 
blue, with an already impudent expres- 
sion ; his cheeks while but with two 
patches of rustic red, one mi each 
check bone ; a nose in the shape ot a 
liny hook of flesh, the nostrils conspi- 
cuous nnd covered with a network of 
little scarlet veins; n mouth shapeless 
and slight! j crooked, almost hare- 
lipped. 

And so it is with every character : the 
gallery of grotesques goes beyond 
realism Into wild caricature. 

The two of the title are Federico, 
the narrator, and l edcricus Rex, his 
sexual organ and alter ego. with 
whom he converses and quarrels, u 
source of pride and humiliation, 
author of nil Iris ills but of much of 
Iris glory as well. The symbolism is 
clear, indeed obvious. Ilic lines of 
the story are laid doxvn with the 
straight logic of Romnn mads. A 
complex plot involves Rico (and 
Rex ) not only in sexual manoeuvre 
Inn in political ucllon: “Cite yes, 
Rico no", scream the rich young 
revolutionaries to whom he gives 
five million lire, hoping, with mjsie- 
rious idiocy, to buy their goodwill. 


dipped their necks and the shrill pipes 
blew as the launch called Havengore 
look the body down river from the 
Tower . . . never to rise again like 
Arthur from his maglcked cave at 
his country’s final hour . . Gog 
Is In the crowd, in the queue, revelling 
in lhe discomfort and the stoical 
lamentation. But Magog is in the 
cathedral, chafing at his bad seat, 
angry that the Earl Mnrahal has given 
no ' precedence (o businessmen. 
Magog does, however, get himself 
seen in lhe Royal Box'at Covent Gar- 
den, where he sneers at the lavator- 
ies and the Royal Family’s taste in 
interval snacks. Andrew Sinclair to 
always interesting and convincing 
about such details of high life, which 
he treats with disdain: against his 
will, his work has distinct snob 

appeal. . . 

Gog takes Magog to visit two old 
Africa hands. living in impoverished 
retirement. .("I would never have 
believed that I’d see yob work«| ujp 
about the ' fate of lhe imperialists , 
says lhe UoflomptehendinH Magog., 
wondering if: Gog Is ,a f reaction^ 
ary The story of the Old Coasters 
1 would makei uovefla : .bul then, tnp, 
book. H full! of Ideas, for, nOvcb., 
scenarios and polled plots, which Mr 
SSriclair scatters about in hnecdotai 


Riiros politics a iv even mure im- 
probable than his scx-lifc; Iris psy- 
oho logical contortions even less 
credible limn his physical ones. Fact 
and fantasy are, in tact, never satis- 
factorily sorted out; a tale Hint 
demands a light touch gels heavy 
handling and, to add to its troubles, 
a translation below Angus David- 
son's usual standard. Small things 
keep tripping one up: a woman 
who puts on " eyeshade" instead 
ot “ eyeshadow ", for instance ; 
unlikely turns of phrase, a gen- 
eral woodenness, in the dialogue. 
The Two ,tf Us is called hy its 
I uglisli publishers “ savage 
comedy " : part of its trouble seems 
to be that (apart from making dull 
comedy) it is not really savage 
enough. There is something soft- 
centred and self-indulgent about it ; 
Finally, a sense of tirmaliiy, of 
emptiness. Moravia was at one lime 
much overrated, and is now perhaps 
underestimated : in this book, he 
seems to caricature himself, to be 
grimacing wildly at his own reflec- 
tion. 

ALBERTO MORAVIA i 
Paradise nnd Other Stories 
Translated by Angus Davidson 
222pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2.25. 

Italian title; II Parudiso. A collec- 
tion of thirty-four very brief stories 
told by women, whose effect Is to 
make Italian society seem like n 
" lunatic asylum ". The women are 
all deeply and melodramatically 
“ alienated '' and Moravia relics on 
some “cheap, worn-out devices " of 
story-telling in his impersonations of 
them. (TLS, November 6, 1970). 

V Angus Davidson's translation is a 
model of what a translation should 
be : as faithful to the original ns pos- 
sible and nt the sumo time ns free 
ns is necessary for n general impres- 
sion of spontaneous, ’ independent 
writing. Only a born writer knows 
when he has In purl company with 
the text and, for instance, substitute 
I ho past tenso for the present (na Mr 
Davidson regularly does) or " middle 
class ’’ for “ borgheso " or “ yes, Nora 
dear " for " si, Norinn ** or " I could 
swear that " for "dilemi so 

Yet even the best translator lias 
his moments of absent-mindedness, 
and wc find " knitted sweater " (p 82) 
for “ culzamaglla ’’ instead of 
“tights", and “they wnlked for- 
ward" (p 100) for “sono nndata 
uvantl " instead of . “I walked for- 
ward 


they want a bit of extraw tuok. But 
Rosaw, as always, nwllered an insti- 
tution into an awfiy.” Why not 
" nwlways " ? Mr Sinclair has a 
really bad eur for accents. 

Rosa h one of sinister Maire s 
twin daughters by either Gog or 
Magog : Maire has slept with both. 
Rosa, a ilolce vita girl, later has an 
incestuous affair with Magog. Her 
virginal sister Josephs, "as Victorian 
as Kari Marx "i'diw'ln, Cuba as: a 
Castrolte. A similar^ commuted 
girl, an Israeli patriot, 1 has an affair 
with Magog -In 1945 (when he Is a 
civil servant, dealing with arma- 
ments) and she crops up In subse- 
mu- nr decades. Israel and Jerusalem 


Gym slips 

EDMONDO DE AMICIS : 

A mure c g Innas tica 
Introduction by 1 lulo Calvlno. 

1 28pp. Turin: Einaudl. L 800. 


Edmondu De Amicis's Cuore (Heart) 
is one of the few books that most 
Italians have read. From its appear- 
ance in 1886 until the 1930s, when the 
Fascist educators found fault with 
Its socialism and its sentimentality, 
all Italian schoolchildren were ex- 
posed to it. Banned from the schools, 
Cuore survived in families, so that 
even now it is one of the most popu- 
lar books in Italy. And everybody 
used to think of De Amicisns a gentle, 
mild, harmless Victorian writer for 
lhe young. Now that !tn!o Cnlvino 
has discovered nnd republished 
A more c ftlnnasiica (Love nnd Gym- 
nastics) the shack is great. Whnl 
would be said here if it were disclosed 
that Beatrix Potter was the author 
of Sons and Lovers ? 

The present novelette is certainly 
not for the young. It is Lhe story of u 
lovely girl, Signorina Pedani, a phy- 
sical training teacher by profession, 
whose dedication to health nnd gym- 
nastics makes her impervious to the 
passion of her admirers. These in- 
clude a middle-aged colleague, a 
young student without scruples and, 
nhoYC all, a shy, timorous priest 
innnnnd who, being her rent collec- 
tor, has at least one monthly oppor- 
tunity lor meeting her. 

Rut there is one more ndmircr, and 
of the same sex. Signorinu Pedani 
shares her apartment with another 
schoolteacher. Signorina Zibelli, who 
is as fragile, feminine nnd submissive 
ns the oilier is robust, virile and dom- 
ineering. Signorina Zibelli regularly 


falls in in vc with all her friend's sui- 
tors. and because of them she makes 
terrible .scenes. However, whether 
tlicxc scenes arc inspired by the mis- 
ery or being ignored by the men or 
by the frustration of being neglected 
by her handsome partner, the reader 
never tinds out. Love among women 
was certainly as taboo in fin de stock 
Roman Catholic Italy as in Victorian 
England, and Dc Ainicis never says 
anything more explicit than this: 

7 Anyone (during those scenes) henr- 
l| *B Signorina Pcdani's baritone voice 
without seeing her, would have 
thought she was a husband, rather 
thftna Rirl friend.” 

Dc Amtejs has n fine enr for the. 
sounds made bv unseen objects. The 
rent collector lives fn n room below 
Signorina Pedani, and is obsessed by 
the noise of her movements, her phy- 
sical exercises, above all by the thud- 
ding of her bare feel right above his 
head. The virtuous author of Cuore 
also displays n marked taste for 
voveurisme. and delights in describing 
the pleasures of the rent collector nt 
the key-hole nnd from a precarious 
nhscrvnl Ion-post on the roof. 

All this is very funny, ns is Hie 
bland, light-hearted satire of the in- 
fatuation for physical training whieh 
was sweeping Italy at the time. Sig- 
norina Pedani believes in gymnas- 
tics as a cure for all ills. Including 
chilblains and asthma. 

Dc Amicis wns n good journalist 
whose 1 ravel books xvere once very 
successful, and he has a real gift 
for accurate observation of both 
characters and scenes. But nobody 
would nowadnys pick up his books 
on Spnln or Morocco or Paris or 
London for sheer enjoyment. Ainore 
e ghmasilca on the other hand still 
makes delightful reading, nnd one 
would not bo surprised if it becomes 
ns popular ns Cuore. 


quent decades, Israel and Jerusalem 
having symbolic relationships with 
Albion. There are altogether too 

T . iLapa itanAf * Minna 


is a perjured witness at something 
like lhe Lyitskey tribunal : he Jatvea 
the civil service (having ppl uted the . 
sea with surplus perve gai) Up. dp 
mischief a* a property devefoper: 

‘ he is recognized as a man fh to* run 
' the nation’s " culture ” and become* 

something like dwnmn.- of (the j-AJg 
. Council ; he writes a foke-MhotoriV 
. hook about' Avebury. an^becomw 
: first ^Master of I ineW 
college.^ named nfteri King! utartei, 

: the Martyr!. He I* M 1 .! 1 : 

by a pop festival qt the Isle of Wight.. 
« i ho vminaf worsh t»era on 1 their. 


George Malcolm Thomson : 

Sir Francis Drake 

"A most spirited account of the whole d nulling stow " — C. P. Snow. 
Financial Times. "A great biography"— Micnnel Foot. Evening 
Standard, "Just tho right amount of awash and buckle’ 1 - David Holden, 
Sunday Times. "Can bo warmly commanded"— -Joel Hurstileld, 27is 
Times. "Tho best biography of Drake since Sir Julian Corbstt’s 80yoara 
ago"— Rloiinrd Hough, Daily Telegraph. "Utley now biography" — Paul 
Johnson, New Statesman, “Splendidly readable” — Daily Exprcpe. I 

Illustrated, including tail colour frontispiece nnd maps £3.60 

Heinz Hdhne & Hermann 
Zolling 

Network 

The truth about General Gehlon and his spy ring. Introduction by H, R. 
Trevor-Roper. “Ebullient and lavishly documented history of the policies 
ofReinhard Gohlen . . . The would-be spy master’s opaque character 
emerges clearly 1 "—The Sunday Times. Illustrated £3.60 

Greece Under Military Rule • V 

eyeareafter theColonelstook oyw, Edited bv Rich^dCIqtfg and Georgs 1' 
YanbopquJofl. Wjth contrfbunohB oy G. M. woodHouae, MP, Helen ' 
VlflchoB, John Feenoazo&lu and others. - ‘ 1 '£8.00 

Seeker & Warburg Poets 

"This new venture from Ssoker St Warburg ia to be welcomed’’ — Cl I ve 
James, Observer. The first four titles are ; 

JOHN FULLER; O^intbals & Missionaries : • 

£L.50 hardcover ^ 05p paperback 1 .j 

^AMBS FENTON s TerWaal Mpraine. ; r “ 

: ,i» ; £L60 hardcover , WSpipajperbftpk .* • 

: •••'= SAJ^DRA HOCHMAN : (Earthworks ” .! 

i > £2250 hardcover . £1,26 paperback ' ■’ 1 : ' 

" OCTAVIO PAZ (Editor) Neyr Poetry of Mexico 

£2.60 hardcover £1^6 paperback ;• ; • - '■ . ' 
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Woolf seen plain Bobrowski on the wall 


MAY 5 1072 TLS : 511 


1 il hi v. : 


JOAN RUSSELL NOBLE (l-tliinn: doing war- work, which in must caws 

"wr zz. zssttJS&Es® 

207pp. Peter Owen. £3.25. interesting fur them, she asked her 

- - ' friends to come und give talks. 

“And did you once see Shelley The most moving and ilhiniinat- 
plnin/And did he slop und speak to ing contribution is by Louie Mayer 
you”? The editor asks Browning s who, in 1034, answered an adver- 
etigcr question of those who knew ti semen t for a “cook -gen era I” re- 
Virginia Woolf and the answers fully quired at Monks House, Rodmell. 
justify her. She bus assembled A small cottage rent-free went with 
twenty-two personal records, most of t ^ e job and there Mrs Mayer lived 
them written for this book, a few w j t |, her husband and children, joy* 

f“»y , working I*. *i g ht *c 
and five adapted from the BBC film, morning, sometimes until nine at 
These five, dispersed among the rest, night. She remained in this employ- 
seem u little foolish. The interviewer's meat until tfi^ death of Leonard 
questions arc insensitive: "Would Woolf. thirty-six years later. It is 
you tell me something about her she who tells, with heart-rending 
appearance. How did she .strike directness and sympathy, the story 
you ? " or, “ Do you think she could of Virginia Woolf’s death and iL is 
be very warmly affectionate, or do she who conveys, even more effee- 
you think there was always some- lively than any other contributor, 
thing withheld ? “ and, repented in the nobility of both her employers 
ninny encounters, “ Do you think and the rare beauty of their mar- 
Vlrginla Woolf was n genius? " In riage. She was at first nervous about 
one of the instances quoted, after a her ability to do the work she had 
tentative answer (he interviewer undertaken : “ But I need not have 
pressed on: "Perhaps ft would be worried: Mr and Mrs Woolf went 
helpful if you could define vvhul you lo a l flt of trouble to make me feel 
mean by genius"; not surprisingly nl home and help me adjust to their 
the victim said i *• No, 1 don't think routine. I liked them both from the 
lo.” very first week.” It Is Mrs Mayer 

,, , , who can tell us exactly what nrae- 

Prom the other Iwenty-lwo essays rica i gkiI | s Virginia Woolf had or 
in this volume answers to these ques- | acke d (other contributors give con- 

1 ■?r': en , l,me J° ” rcCo1 ' b-adlctory accounts). In n brief 
to lO^uiUily in order to re- paragraph she also adds to our 
etcate the corUributora commum> knowledge and. understanding of 
E? . abundanee oC Virginia Leonard Woolf, notwithstanding the 
Woolfs affection, the special quality f our volumes of his autobiography, 
of her genius, and her compelling, 1 1 

rare, elusive beauty. This is again He was also a very kind and Ihought- 
and again referred to and attempted fu * man - , When 1 was ill a few years 
descriptions arc supported by two a ®°* Bntl ™d h® ve a f operation* he 
lovely photo, raphj, SSSW^'S .o“me° 

Certain characteristics recur in WuS a l Wfl y a pleased to see him, he 
many of these essays and, prominent ’■"“S**® we [ l ww eighty and l was 
among them is her gaiety, her tinin- a ‘ r u that ihe journey might be too 
hibited joyous i-aiiehtcr *vnd rel-iii-H l 51110 * 1 r ° r him. But he said that the 

1 ,J this Djfi fnr cnlww lc ; J w Journey dr.d not tire h*n at all. and 

i«i.*2p.4lliia™ *521 ■SH*?! 1 *, continued to come every day to see me 

/ ne p^.^, i ren ^ cir delight. in ihwU. 1 enough to resWn 

her. Rayid Garnett writes: homo. " r 

chlK y k U ” 6 U is Bood t0 slie was able 

SSe5 *si gna^l for "rej a l rina onthenn'ri L° ^Iproc^e this active friendship 
of JuLAnd Quemta who had ' sem hy Preventing Leonard Woolf's re- 
to shajro with her.' Thus she was always fjioval to*, hospital when he wy 

led aside- and from the corner of the dying: ' ‘Well*, 7 said to the am* 

■walled r garden where they were en- hulance men for whom' someone had 
sconced capic her cledV hoot of laughter sent, 1 yauTe not :going to take Mr 
—like the ■ mellow, hoot of an owl— and Woolf to hosoitaJ. T know If wonl.t 


GEUHAKD WOLF : 

Rcschrcibung cines Zimmers 
15 K a pile) fiber Johannes Bobrowski 
165pp. S(tHfgart : Deutsche Vcrlags- 
Ansiall. DM 12.80. 

On occasion a critical work can 
assume an importance which con- 
siderably exceeds the limitations of 
its declared purpose, and such is the 


creation, filled into place among the 
other objects in the room. The 
depiction of this symbiotic relation- 
ship between writer and immediate 
environment genuinely needs pictorial 
accompaniment ; and for once in a 
literary essay (he illustrations arc not 
hopelessly irrelevant or, at best, 
peripheral. This concreteness fills in 
the space around the central, missing, 
figure like a mould, thereby alloxv- 


4N CBASi 
R osmer cl to mo 
noire liilcnuUMMiul 


inoiivciiiciil 


of the wolf, and to myth and Uni 
scape in general. m GKASt 

The end-product is not a rwiitiM bi R oyncr cl ,1 ‘. i«"‘ ,v * , » e1 ' 1 

progression of argumentation ! u w WBni ^ 
nating in the extraction and UnuS: a!*: MllS » JC, ' a ** tm 

of he principal features of Bofi i— 7 7 

skis creative writing; juwd <l877-i;^-l). I;«.*nch 

instead allowed to emerge E* JJUt. liifliiciuud an-mlH-r ol 
cess of association and intmcS ?&■* f , . nur , lu ^'ToiVVlu" 

whirl) normiiv iiun . '■rawJtt. a mationiiitrs . Joined Ihv 


ot Party-minded 


Ddniocrnliiiiic du Travail, emerging 
as improbahly from the old Catholic 
labour movement as a moth from 
a chrysalis. 

More prosaically, the two men have 
the advantage, from the point of view 
of contemporary historians, of hav- 
ing both kept copious private 
archives which are now available to 


Beschreibinifi ewes ing a mental picture of the man and 


Zimmers. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the conventional “ life and 
works " than this excellent and ima- 
ginative study of Bobrowski's poetic 
genius. Gerhard Wolf dispenses with 
biographical minutiae, presenting 
instead a imilii-faceicd juxtaposition 
of quotation, description and inter- 
pretation in an endeavour to recon- 
struct Bobrowski's creative pro- 
cesses and poetic preoccupations on 
the basis of an exploration of his 
study and its contents, notably the 
books and pictorial effects. The 
author demonstrates how Bobrowski 
imposed his personality on the place 
and its atmosphere, nnd how these 
factors in turn exercised a continu- 
ing and ever-changing influence 
upon him. 

The poetry and prose are. so to 
speak, " shrunk back " to the point of 


poet to emerge, tit is significant that 
none of the eighteen photographs is 
of Bobrowski himself.) 

The strength of this approach is 
best demonstrated by the icons, 
“which are propped up behind the 
glass front of a bookcase . . . [and] 
Jo not strike the visitor's eye at first ". 
Wolf describes them, and gradually 
his description blends with an 


1 here is no writing on Hie wall* ’ . . , . 

as lie puts it. He goes no further dutii fete 


to imply that subject should ahvij,* tfH'* .™L ‘Vho 
be the key factor in delerminiBfEi^ 011 1,1 , ,|SlMI > J 1 . 1 , 
method ; and it is this as much asHfci Communist I arty. 

miverf-iTH>ifi:i :mnl„ nf yjflr of ROSlIlCr S llc.llll. HlS 


by an illustration of one of the icons 
leaning against books by Russian 
authors. In (urn, other illustrations 
extend both visual and poetic 
references: for example, a nine- 
teenth-century painting of “A 
winter's night in Lithuania ” is 
related to poems on winter, the thenie 


The only serious blemishes aiei 
mild but consistent tendency to 
timentulize. und the occasional lap 
into ex cathedra assertions which an 
not only intrinsically dubious, Vfl 
also run counter to the avowed pus- 
pose of the text and undermine Wi 
thesis of interaction. 


What is and is not said 


a ] to! 01 tnc WOTfc MVSf 
i naiioned only oiicc. Yet 
tM of them were at the 

nf the events which led to the 
^ of the French Communist 
A and which marked the first 
gyeais of ils existence. Their 
nn provide the all-iinportam eon- 
link between ITench rexolu- 
^syndicalism und Russian Bol- 
tin, between the rex o lulu mar v 
itaion niovcmcnl of he I ore 1 1 > I -I 
i dt Communist Party of alter 


Julian'a - loud explosions of- merriment, 
protests sod explanations. 

Nigel Nlcolsoiv tejls Us: " She vyns 
mnrvelfqUs with children.. She ‘treiilcij 
hs.JJcj? igrowmu^, looking -.-icpbjt 
childnopd us yet another facet of 
humnij character, ■i 1 '--? ■ ' 1 ■ 

Equally recurrent Is the emphasis 
on hej . tnwhaustible’ syiripaihy tor 


SI fa S -"OTEWS wb^rc ho 

hulance men for ’whom' someone had A?^r^'13s^si!ent 

S?wol r fcomVmu 

notbe hw v^sh 1 ■ nnd ftis memoirs reflect the encotin- 

... •• tors nnd events of country existence. 
Towards me pnd of his disttn- He remembers -his childhood xvith 
wifii S9 nfrll ° ut * 0 . n t0 volume 1 remarkable clarity j ho gives us some 
William Momw writes *. " Those who" sharp vignettes and vivid comments. 
™.® V0 _J C - uuwu Leonard and Virginia Perhaps it Is ungrateful to say that 
Woolf ihaye. Itnown t clvilizauoh.” the pace is slow, and some of the 
Somoinmg of what this means can events do not seem to bo worth the 
be gathered from ms dosing sen- teHing. This picture of provincial 

fences: llfr in ih(> Pvmiu>/>< nf einkic im.i 


FRANCE JAMMES » 

Mdmolres 

299pp. Paris; Mercure de France. 
27 fr. 

Francis Jammes was born in 1868, 
only a year after Baudelaire had 
died; he died in 1938, when Gide 
and Mauriac had reached the summit 
of their achievement. His lifetime 
covers a period which is uncommonly 
rich in French literature: densely 
populated with ^distinguished and 
original writers. This ‘tact explains 
why his Mdnioires are In a way dis- 
appointing. They reflect all too little 
of the contemporary scene. 

Jammes 1 was born ul Tournay. In 
the Hnutcs-Pyrdndes. and educated 
at Phu and at Bordeaux where he 
briefly xvotked in a lawyer's office, 
Afterwards he spent most of his life 
In or near Octhez, not far from Pnu» 
nnd his memoirs reflect the encoun- 
ters and events of country existence, 
He re mem be rsh is childhood xvith 
remarkable clarity t ho gives us some 


Sn Rile nJpondait un grand chnrme 

cxotique, tout cnveloppde d'unc spirals ubomlnnte Son pnnJemistrtaamft 

dc viedles dentelles, donl on eflt dit d'un Irtx impo^ant, vixuil 6 la solnnit 
*.l se _^ rei ? ttn t sur la mer CaraTbe. d'nutunt plus qn'niic rosette tfnwtut 
Albert Sumain ^tait vena prendre place rimait avec tine ' mitre rosette, iw 
a men cotd, non loin de Vallctte, et il dnornie. fi\w ( c a hi boulonniire de k 
me nommaii les gens de In noee. juquettc. 

D’emblde. j'avak devind l'dpoux, si dif- ; .... „ , ■ r j 

fdrent du idmoin Bninetlbre qul, avec There is «m nll-loo-bnef account ol 
son cordon de binocle passd derrifcre son Jummes's visit to Gide at the Chfltearf 
orcille. son habit qui le ginait, avait l‘air tie la Rnque-Baignard (he was jives 
d'un professcur de seconde obligd de n room in a ruined turret where, we| 
couronner son puis mauvaia dlbve. moroing. he discovered a small orf 
A fexv pages later, still talking in ime of his slippers). Again wjj 
literature, Jammes records another again the rcildcr Is tanluliTcd; AIM 
literary star; Snmitin sin«j Marcel Schwob fpl; 

Jc nomme Fran^aii; Copptfc pnrmt ceux MareuMilt MorenoV Oil* 
qui dirent quelque bicn de moi dans ic Udmssy. Pmri C Iniitlel, Pierre 
monde officiel oh lant de mdfianco a Odilon Redon: all make a flceiifif 
loujours rdgnd k mon endroil. Jcvemiis nrfpciirnncc in these pages. Ow* 
de fairc s a connaixsanec, it Pmi, sur ee viewer, at least. ■ would have »* 
niSmc boulevard oti U avail suspendu, it corned more about them. 1 'fisc cm 
Idpoquc triomphale de scs ddbiits. mix sions in the Mtnwirox are, pertort 
brns dc d«mcs dldganles, cctto mdliin- more rC miirkahlc Bum what k saU 
colie dc maiade quo I on cvlgeait .dors ?£!? Kexw - he 3ii dfi 
dcs nobles. . . . Vingt-six nnndes s'dtoicnt H ® r ®' ' I 

dcouldcs depuis ses premiers suceis. , , . •P oc J }! n ^ novelist, ir , 

Ei le fragile malade taux cheveux longs, CnJholic convert, and lcvcfl_ 
nn prpfil iialien. que m'avait rdvdld une Jammes will WClcqiilO Hie rcapp« 
petite ddhion de Lemerrc, je ie voyais nnee of this chronicle, 


mu in tenant renforei, la crlniire Kellis i^rcf ore not sin prising Unit 
ttbrniUaiue. . . . Son pnrdessujtriiis^i^^ Pt(riyi ;ini , p :i rljculaVly on 


orcille. son habit qui le gfinait, avait l'air 
d'un professcur de seconde obligd de 
couranncr son plus mauvaig dlbve. 


ntpciirunce in these pages. Oattt- 
viewer, at least. ■ would have ow 
corned more about them.' 'Ibc ati® 
sions in the M {moire* are, pedwg 
more remarkable Hum what »»» 
Here, however* are the musing w* 
■poor and novelist, ii natnrisle. i 
Caiholic convert, and lovers « 
Jammes will welcome the rcappw-3 
nnee of this chronicle, \ 


Inlfanc left, there should liaxe 
Hi revival of .iutcreM in these 
Styles. Through them it is pos- 
jkti rediscover a xvnrld xxhieli in 
wpects has more in common 
ital.of today than with the 
tin between a xvorld in xvhich 
»ano received recipe lor revo- 
bo monolithic orguiu/ulum 
ifeat nny rale able to mono- 
Aeenlhusinsin of the xxorking 
Sjudicalhiiir rn-olniiomuiin • cl 
time, (lie title ol Jc.ni 
ii selection inuii Monatie's 
published in |%g. could 
E u A® Mite lor an essay 
■*«. present slate ol the 
.labour, movement • ironi- 
Conft!ddr;i(ion l idnerale 
Jflll now supplies the com- 
In Ihc aniiihesis. while 
ww of revtilulioiiury >ymli- 


keeper of the cxecllenl Musdc Social. 
In fact the Monatte Archives are the 
more complete -Rosmcv’s papers 
were tlcslroycd in I (MO— and para- 
doxically this makes Monalle the less 
accessible of the two. As the editors 
ol the published selection remark, 

" le grand absent des archives, ce.st 
Monalle ", By contrast, the person- 
ality and opinions nf Rosnicr, his 
assiduous and lifelong correspondent, 
come over with great clarity ; and it 
is kosnicr that Christian Gras has 
chosen as his subject in this rare 
undertaking (especially in France! : 
a thesis which is also u biography. 

As lie himself puts it, *• en France, 
le chctvhcur ne propose pas uuc bio- 
graph ie sans tine eertiiine apprehen- 
sion ’* ; and certainly this one is very 
different in .style and approach from 
most Fnglisli or American examples 
i»f the genre. Personal details are 
kept to a minimum, and there is no 
narrative: the French use of the 
graphic present enables information 
xx Inch in F.nglish would require a 
narrative to he incorporated into the 
analysis. M CJrsis scents less con- 
cerned with xvhat Rosmer did than 
xvith xvhat he thought, 'litis does 
not always make for easy reading, 
bill it is probably the light approach 
for the subject, tor Rosmer himself 
emerges as u inun more of words 
than of action, txr rather u man for 
whom ” action " consisted primarily 
in writing art ivies and arguing xvith 
liiemh 

Port i ails of him m I ‘l 2(1-22 
(nothing so frivolous jit M (»ras\ 
xvork. but Robert Wolil prints two in 

I tent h Vtmmmkm in fhr Mukhin) 
suggest a certain resemblance to 
George Orwell; ami something of the 
same impression can lie gained front 
M Grass pen- portrait : 

II rcsie volontidremenl ui marge ties 
v.it^Roncs socialo. II tie s'iulegre 
j.muis ni ail ymupc dci geiis-tlc-leirivv 
ni an corps social ile IThiivcrsire. I'tc- 


'and ctirioslty about Individual people:- * . ' 

“ She routvered, with interest in the ;She - love d the great abstractions, like 
dainB$pfrother people as her niece, ,ruril aiKl Justice ; she loved London 
AdKOlIfgjlparnettj puts it. ' f* 1 *! the country, her relations nnd 

Anft-thluw «« i i.» friends ; die loved- her dontwdc sun - 

• Ana ithose othor people were roundings ; eho taved the wrfiten word, 

not; as sopio may^ suppose, confined She Rked good .-wHc; good food (and 1 


i .turn sociql or intellectual 
w^Byrbara Bagnjl writes of her 


kiuunv Dyroara joagnei wrges or tier 
tprtnig ifly tens at' Gordon Square: 

Becan^ Leonard was so Interrsied in 
mb Corporative -rtiovemem', Virginia 
asked a {group of elderly, working women 
membbrtTo tea once a fortnight'. ; . She 


and the country, her relations and “ 5l Y ,e wftic h ,s limes a iitlue 
friends ; die loved- her domestic sur^' - tedious. 

roun dings ; dio taved the wriiten word. These memoirs (published only In 
She Rfccd good food (and' , a limited edition during his lifetime') 

^fee: ■ burst into sudden life when they 
^ t ouch contemporary , literature. 


Ihc puce is slow, and some of the 
events do not seem to bo worth the 
teHing. This picture of provincial 
life in the Pyrenees, of the sights and 
sounds of the countryside, of- the 
writer’s early education, is painted In 
a style which is at* limes a Jilule 
tedious. 

These memoirs (published only In 


No lost lady 

LOUIS AUCH1NCL0SS t 

Edith Wharton : A . Woman In Her • 

Thne • .-i- 

191pp, • Mlchndl Jdieph. £3. 


f i.iimi : / 1 . c.iieR)iriCH socuio. 

k r 11 . vluinpnHl j.muic ni .til groupc i 
coniCderulmn l r.nic:ii*<c ni ;m corps socul tic 

cenarios of terror 


Bi'nt. rdsorvtf.racd. il ne do mu: jain.iW I 
duns |j| boheme. ... Il next ni un 
nqinmc d'upixiruil, ni un revululiuu- 1 
nairc professionncl puyi 1 pur uui- ur^iiii- 
isntion. 

Or aguiii : 

sn forte iiidiviiluiiliie s’liduplc nml aux 
urgnniMiiioiis dc mn.ssc. E.x-uiuircliisic, 
il prise 1'iiuli.sciplinc courugcasc plus 
que Ih discipline pseudo-cffivnvc, i] cst 
nwl ii I'aisc ii I’fige du colled U. 

Like Orxvell especially, he refused io 
accept the doctrine that crimes must 
be tolerated xvlien committed by 
one’s own side— ami ibis led him to 
lake much the same line ns Orxvell 
during the Spanish Civil War. 

Stalinist propaganda notwithstand- 
ing. Rosmer und Monatte remained 
dedicated and convinced revolu- 
tionaries all their lives and. bourgeois 
prejudice notwithstanding, they none- 
theless remain highly sympathetic 
figures in human terras. But Rosmer 
is perhaps the more interesting of the 
two politically. Monulte was always 
first and foremost a revolutionary 
syndicalist, und quickly abandoned 
communism for “pure syndicalism" 
after his brief and disillusioning ex 
pcricnec of the Communist Party in 
I y 23-24, Rosmer. who was more 
closely attached to Trotsky, who 
spent a large pari of the period 1920* 

24 in Moscow and held high olUcc 
in the Comintern, was much more 
permanently affected by communism. 
Although, in M Grass words, " il n'a 
jamais pratique tits ussidument 
Marx ", he did come to accept the 
Leninist notion of the Party, and he 
never accepted the view that Stalin's 
dictatorship was a logical conse- 
quence of I .coin's system. Indeed his 
declared object in writing Mosmu 
unis UhiiM in 1953 a as to illustrate 
the difference between the two. Yet 
his personal experience of Party xvork 
was almost uniformly unhappy., and 
in (931*32 he was evcii reduced to 
accusing his hero Trotsky of ** Aino- 
vicvisl methods ". 

There seems to bo n moral here 
which M Grtis Is reluctant to draw 
1 though ho very properly points out 
tlmi drawing morals Is not the his- 
txxriun's job): if the Party in a neces- 
sary instrument of revolution, and if 
an individualist tike Rosmer is in the 
long run mmtwimilablc by a revolu- 
tionary Parly, is he not condemned 
to he. dike Rosmer, " un revolution* 
nairc snns revolution '* ? 


loved ,| 
coarse, 
lions so 


fftrng to these women and, of 
wing Ihcm InqumcrttjJe qires- 
*Ja t she co ora Icatii .astnUch as 
Efpout theilMives. They wetfeifl) 


„ sun l mcr ! touch contemporary, literature. Some potential reg(|e^, turning these 
aiSd tae^S SrSJieSp ilC Jwnimes abruptly mentions that, dur- Pnges. casually, might pass the book 
sitting over a fire andaiwking one of ' ,n ® a . Io Paris, hb attended a ■ by as .rehashed Lubbock with plc- 
her favourite cheroots j i sieo Hie nerv- jedding at Saint-Phillppe-du-Roule. turcs.‘iThey wOulrfdo It ah injustice. 

? reat ' v r ei chc - IS ! ? ^ the wedding of Also, As they- would ! nded tb have hod 

unprecedented «&]phire of the temples Henri de Rdgnier to the daughter of some 1 interest in Fdifri’ Whnrfnn tn 

and eyc^ockets j.1 ice hor grave apd Heredln: • • . ? omc ,n,erest m V dlt B Wnarfon to 

stately, or k-aYparoxyun of happy J'oavrais tout grands les reus, mals pas . e comc cvetl t0 that summary 

laugnwr, n^ver sec h«SJl . tant que 4’auteui des Trophies qui les .misjudgmcnt, thpy .would be danying 

agam- , avail oomms deux phweaux dn lies, themselves n refreshina work. Edith 


The House nf Mirth, Tht CWjT 
of the Country and The Ag& „ ... 

bvuMcniv relate these aoveb "®! 
only to the American anstoegey j 
changing values but 1 alstp w JjjWjJ rcfiectiun- «m ihc 
Wharton's changing life: • w * mow Irjol and terror in 

There is quota®. A£°ST ,iM 

whedier either fM, : 

wprke or her life have iwhow tVlin 

today. The paJtfem- in' the car^ _ un May |. i%yi, 

her fietlon. of fineness and beatwpw 
and irttegrily and m^nnfci^ j 

lng‘ td the vulgarity'iij! 






Also, As they woujd hded t'd have had ™ Zl lS U 

some 1 interest in Hdicfi Wbarfon to her 'f' c , 1 ! 0 !!; oF VSSiw'iuifeiiS 
have come cx’en to that sumiitkry B nt | irttcgrii ty and m£ 

misjudgment, thpy .would be danying ,j, nB tci vul 8 ar4 *y , ^ 

themselves n refreshing work. Edith ' f [ 0l J ou t worn . . ^ 

Wharton : A .Woman in Her Time Mirth she gave IhcJjieme tied 
Is.thd best. concise appraisal of her,. t « on of tragedy. Andj^Mr^ 

Her . lifi ahd Jicr maftr novels that 

we have yet seen. she wfbte was aft Inttg 

Indedd, having read Louis Auchin- 

cosss text, studying as One goes myth— the A ^ erl ^"i^T e d ^ 

nlong the 113 aDoronrintelv nlaced dannot understand iHe uniiBw 


^UlEGEL s Him. She askx question*- rather than 

JJprorts dans les iXMcmcx ankwew them. Whul was the pliilo- 
• suphy behind (he trials V Why was it 

- Paris: Gallinr.nl ,ifr necessary for (he Communist regimes 

• ' ai certain Mages of their development 

Kiko.i<w n to mount these elaborate, ritualistic 

rc ” e V l,unv * m the charades 7 Why has Cnmmunisl 
ittaj J 0 * m and terror m C hina tended to display more modem- 
d hSni <Mnmu,, ' M fs'Bt'tws lion in dealing with her recalcitrants 7 
“rfikTIL 0 ! 1 a On these and various other topics 

^ P tf,, P* K hkc Mme Kricgel cites the opinion*! of 
rr'e 0se i'dictr xv.is various Western pundits and then 
May I. I%vi, proceeds, in the main, to lake them 
'M» entire night- apart and demolish Ihein. But she 


,\hu entire night- apart and demolish wem. i»ui sne iungor-*^uiu »» - w “•*»* w~j 
TjjmmMkn. torture, heriei f Mops shdrt of o/fering firm.' probity 

y^Uihe inle. In the book’s vliKlng pagifs a qttes- and the credibility gflp unbridgeable, 

rescUlioiiN »»< 

'Jhttexpmure <.f .Sl-.lin A . s • 

Soviet relations 


tion of highly practical importance is 
raised : have we seen the Inst of Com- 
munist show trinli? Among others 
at this Hmc, the Czechs would .cer- 
tainly like to know. Mme Krlegel’s 
judgment is that future Communist 
political trials wiH be limited to the 
suppression of particular opponents 
rather than designed to bo spectacu- 
lar warnings to nnffonal or wider 
audiences : nnd her reasoning Is that, 
whdher or -not the Communist 
leaderships need such dramatics any 
longer— ^nd she implies that they 




,1 I . ■J-V...* : 

X^nse.Ql, .original squrcea > . 
ind by. attempting, a .seribus: » 


Js tho best. concise appraisal of her,, 
'ber.lifet ahd her ma/br novels that 
we have yet seen. 

Indedd, having read Louis Auchin- 
c loss's text, studying as One goes 
nlong the 113 appropriately placed 
photographs '(the < besf-qf Which do 
. flelp to rfcvivify the period, Though 
fpme others are rather dragged in) it 
. W well' Worth , while to, read it straight. . 
i ‘|P n ^8P:;&B ai ’ n *i Hfilhqiit any regard 
i :*P Wr Augtjlpcloss knows the 
; A^criwn . background, .as 


revcUiiom uf 
uf Si . I in 
b Cnpgre*, n | ihc 
taJ VW.Pany in IW. ;im l 


NSlttb'hralmn " 
can 
<ha« the 


dannot understand hip ^wid TSSL^Sr 

Of tod»y wirfloul nMWrf & 

was.Iost'irt the battle: * ( y - : s! a Hid was 

, EdiOL Wharton's . -own^ ffw 
seen as an »ittfinit»imaJ'P^L 

baftie. Some ' o{ . ^ « what- 

her thirty-two yoiqnics L Jm-Wni the R.r»r«i 

the "nublidUy pnbiafenw.y^ 


If. HA.VAKa 

Soxfel I'oretyn Policy since the Death 
of Stalin 

340pp. RmilMge and Kegati Paul. 
£L . - •• ^ 

ThK n> a odleeflon of mum 
documents for, more often- extracts 


main sections, covering respectively 
rehttioDK With Ihc capiialist Mates., 
with " the socialist commonwealth " 
(this includes Cbinn). and wiih the 
third world. The firel two seefforis . 
begin in 1955, the third only at tf)c 
end -of 1956 : (his excludes nny doQPT 
merit of the Bandung conference, 
which would have made a logical 
hUuTim point. The sub-scetmri 


c *rtremeiy thorough and sc^d^ly.*.;/.: W\lBiin:QW. The Times . V: > •) oilier %ydid hotialwaysadmire each ©rtuiigfa inherited wealfft w 

S ps f im(>rM,ive. V- : He o sources > o|-u .Smiie. Spcf^fr : . I : i P^i^^pUmerS.^hi^'inS !«i(^ 


the r rcfuf iKxcumen 
^P^tc mdixaiaib, ftweqpn policy 
“J-Jbe onurse official 

«l M- ^ ^ ‘ ’ 
;^gi«trs,Sn^ the &**** 


- -Wjf - as? -aSSA TSaTSE--: 

foreign policy between IVJ5 ami npited, States" omits anythirig feist* 
1970 i^jfltoial Ooctre>«it*< wp., ;; ^ pKhrii^chev's famous vipif to ■ ; 
wmnmditktuM and artickWrwn % l ^ United Stejw in 1 9p :T^ # in- •; 
Soviet pent- each ito being ; yatibn of Ci««h*l 0 ^iH ^ 19 f® ^ : 
ceded iJTbrief expbmslon* note more -liilS? ‘ fffii 7 

Ibe flotkciMMi ukert by iwlf iv iu»t . other The pre-Tf' 


S - Mui!ri>3 


w? Stone. Spectator paym* compliments; the .pen in his tar/Jy and uncomtoftaWy ^ The oofitt-iion ukch ,I f" 

tel-vi?® 6 r has P® l i rt&l . j ; and • wfa»U>Btikl eawgh to fLS3T has and 

,‘Sui.idi. £ 4 : 50 .:^^. ; -ui; - , i r|r% : tubbock's, 'The tbddgfit coiines M ^ uf £ misp ot Swk* pd*X m the Pjrwd-. i ifl 

- Met TakinB«tb;:-WJ^ ^ ; -v" i^rtthr ?** ..cSSSK; 

, 1.1^4: J ffo on;,, works is' a : vyftSpj wH^bt kj nuy^find «f‘a OW Wph* 


Vv ;!v *v i!^: . Hhs -pages'.: on ;;;,wp.rits is'a 


i documents, hwnty pag«k f 

- face :: arid *9 lntro^u<ai<m art •; 
-cJucbed ifl the tradJUrinal CqW War.. 
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Woolf seen plain Bobrowski on the wall 


iilHUNlSM 


JOAN RUSSELL NOBI.K tl-dibv) : 
Recollections of Virginia Wyolf 
207pp. Pclcr Owen. £3.25. 


doing war-work, which in must cases 
n leant monotonous jobs in facto res, 
and sti. in make the tea-parties especially 
interesting for them, she asked her 
friends in conic and give talks. 

The most moving am! ilium inn L- 
ing contribution is by Louie Mayer 
who, in 10.14, answered an adver- 
tisement for a “cook-general 


re- 


"And did you once see Shelley 
plain /And did he stop and speak to 
you”? The editor asks Browning's 
eager question of those who knew 

Virginia Woolf and the answers fully quired at Monks House. Rodmell. 
justify her. She has assembled 
twenty-two personal records, most of 
them written far this book, a few 
previously published by friends who 
have died within the past ten years, 

and five Adapted from the BBC film, morning, sometimes until 


GERHARD WOLF t 
Bcschmbiing eincs Zimmers 
15 Kapitcl ilbcr Johannes Bobrowski 
Ia5pp. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlngs- 
Anstult. DM 12.80. 

On occasion n critical work can 
assume an importance which con- 
siderably exceeds the limitations of 


creation, fitted into place among the of the wolf 
"iher objects in the room. The 
depiction of this symbiotic relation- 
ship between writer and immediate 
environment genuinely needs pictorial 
aeconipaniinciit ; and for once in a 


“I* in BCnt .;"! d 10 my ' h * >»* . 4N CIUS .. 

1 he end-product is nota rectifo* Z Rosnw *1 lc moiivemcut 
progression of ;.r B »m e ntati^ **"**"* 

natmg in Mie extraction and knU^ETparis: Maspero. 401 r. 


(lot Party-minded 


literary essay the illustrations sire not of the principal ^ 

hopelessly irrelevant or, at best, ski’s eremite irilta? * ° c Bobro1 ^ 

peripheral This concreteness fills in instead allowed to MiL-fe* ** WHS 
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appearance. How did she strike 
you? " or, " Do you think she could 
be very warmly affectionate, or do 
you think there was always some- 
thing withheld?" and, repeated in 
many encounters, "Do you think 
Virginia WouJf was a genius? ” In 
one of the instances quoted, after a 
tentative answer the interviewer 
presasd on: "Perhaps It would be 
helpful If you could define what you 
mean by genius”; not surprisingly 


— - rending 

directness and sympathy, the story 
of Virginia Woolf's death and it is 
she who conveys, even more effec- 
tively than any other contributor, 
the nobility of both her employers 
and the rare beauty of their mar- 
riage. She was at first nervous about 
her ability to do the work she had 
undertaken : " But [ need not have 
worried : Mr and Mrs Woolf went 
to a lot of trouble to make me feel 
id home and help me adjust to their 


himself.) 

The strength of this approach is 
best demonstrated by the icons, 
" which are propped up behind the 
■.n i im § ,av ’ Ironl of a bookcase . . , [and] 
prclNIion in ;m cndMvoiirTo rreon' » vWlorteye at fi»l - 

slmct Bobrowski's creulivc pro- H ,he i[', 1 ’ " nd S r “ dll “Hy 

cesses and pnelic preoreup'Lns on h d «cnplinn blends wilh an 

of „„ exp, oration’ o'!’ to *S 


ginativejitudy of Bobrowski's poetic 

~ dispenses with 

presenting 
(a position 


Airern (1877-1 %4).- Lrcnch 
emerge by a Z Influential, member of 
, »* JSgE pour la reprise .lies rcla- 

hi iniematinnules . Joined llitf 
Sd, Comniunisl Pa/tv aflei lhc 
Ka of Touts. f:\pvMed from 
K in l«4 for his Imiskywl 
ojnsdional activities, he became an 
Sid enemy of the party, of the 
Sfcsary labour movcmcnl and 
jilit Soviet Union. 

notice hiographique " in 
|o imply that subject ahS'KhSIT wedi* t0 lhc °[ rk: ! al 
be - lhc _ key factor in detmyf Mi” on the history of the 
metliod ; and it is this as much asiufefa Communist Party, published 
mixed-media angle nf attack wluk £ the year of Rosmers death. His 


Wolf wisely makes no ente. 

-iw ° r h ' S ■ c r ilical a PProadi 
I htrc is no writing on the wail" 


Study and its MiSS^Sto l£ P T ^h 000 ". Thc m0l W ^ Plm 

books and nictorfcl *22*. y -5? poc ! ry : . de «nplive material and ? s ^ccssful experiment in* & « 


s and pictorial effects Th? .. . ,p,lv ® material and 

Jr demonstrates how Bobrowvbi ,s ® l ''? ri a ( ur lher dimension 

ised his persona fit v on the nbrJ ^ i, - n 1 ,lslr ?* ,on ,°^ one °f ihe icons 
i«s atmosphere 7n ( f n hl C fc ea . n ‘ nfi . books by Russian 


• I - -f » • . - , ' * ■ ' — «iv aviudv IU | JICJI 

tha viclfm said: "No, I don't think routine. I liked them bofih from the 
*0- " ft is Mrs Mayer 


SO. 

From the other twenty-two essays 
in this volume answers to these ques- 
tions emerge ; given lime to ** recol- 
lect in tranquillity in order to re- 
create " the contributors communi- 

S te «? Q „ ab , undi,,, « of Virginia 
Woolfs affection, the special quality 
of her genius, and her compelling 
rare, elusive beauty. This is again 
and again referred to and attempted 
descriptions are supported by two 
lovely photographs. 

Certain characteristics recur in 
many of these essays and, prominent 

Ibem ,s bcr ff*' 61 /- her tin in- 
hibited joyous in lighter and, related 
to this gift for spontaneous joy, her 

fi? S5&“ ren ao4:their delight; in 
ber * Garnett writes : ... 

She w|* particularly Interested 


und pictorial effects, 
author c’ 
imposed 

und its atmosphere, and how these 
factors in turn exercised a continu- 
ing and ever-changing influence 
upon him. 

The poetry and prose are. so to 
speak, shrunk back " to the point of 


dismissed even more 
Kj|y aod brutally, and in the 

The only serious blemishes are 1 only once, 'tot 
,n - ,urni ° ,her 1 !«" 


i visual and poetic into ex cathedra assertions whiefw 
tor example, n nine- not only intrinsically dubious, fa 


What is and is not said 


very first week. 

who can teH us exactly what prac- 
tical skills Virginia Woolf had or 
lacked (other contributors give con- 
tradictory accounts). In a brief 
paragraph she also adds to our 
knowledge and understanding of FRANCIS JAMLY1ES • 

Leonard Woolf notwithstanding the Mtmoires 

four volume, of to autobiography. 299- Paris: Mereure de France. 

He was also a very kind and thought- 27 fr - 

r ul mart. When I was ill a few years 

cam^ ■ ■ F T cis JflmmeS Was born ln 18fi8 - 

Brighton? teST t^nie Ajflio^li"? °? ] i \ * e * r Baudelaire hud 
was always so pleased to see hinf he d ' e . d J. ho . died ’ n 1938, when Gide 
was then well over eighty and I was a udMiiunac had reached the summit 
-d 16 J°umcy might be loo °‘ , * 1c,r ac | , icvement. His lifetime 
much for him. Bm he said that itic cover s ;i period which is uncommonly 
journey drd not lire Mu at all. und ncfl in French litem I ure : densely 
iStuT ' CV ^L & y ta sc,i W P°?ululcd with distinguished and 

««« :i or « wrUera. nils 7act explains 
why his Mdniolres are 1 in a way dis- 
U is good to read that she was able a PP° lntin 8; They reflect all too little 


authors, 
extend both 
references : 

teenth-cenlury painting of 
winter's night in Lithuania” is 
related to poems on winter, the theme 


deal pragmatism. 


Sn 


w*™S2Z£i ' ‘ m young 

people end children, so that her visile . *,», •m U uic , - * — • 

were *, signal for r6 j oici[lg on ^ 1 ‘ to reciprocal tills active friendship , the c° n l«iiporary scene. 

^ .:ut“ n iA l l d .Q u ! c ClH l who had secrets • preventing Leonard Woolf's re^ , L J:i ^ ms . s was born ut Tournay, In 


!?f S nl-n ”' ilh . h ? r; she vslt always 

KlISftrfSu fr °!T 11,0 r. corner ‘he 

walled* garden wjiere they were cn- 
af laughter 


moval 

dying: 


5°.’ ^ospitai when ho was 
_ VVell , r said to the am- 
bulance men for whom someone had 
sent, you rt rot going to take Mr 
jjMjrifeaJ. I know it would 


anowS Woolf to h 
Julian s: [oud cacplosiohk of. merriment & h 

protests spd explanations. ‘ be.hts.'B 

Nigel -Nicolso^tells us: "She wi s the wd of his distin- K!?" remembers' hirSSELSS 1 ^ fc 0 , ui l C! 1 *** 'mi 

^ iHiIdren,Shc treffi fhj? volume, wmurkabtete ai^.K^ 


the Haulcs-Pyr<*ndc.s, nnd educated 
at Pan and at Bordeaux where lie 
brienv worked In a lawyer's office 
Afterwards he spent most of his life 
m or near Orthez. -not fur from Pau, 
nnd his memoirs * 
ters and events 


llllc rdpandair tin grand chnrmc 
cxotique, tout envdoppde d’une spirale 
de viellles dcntelles, dom on eflt dil d'lin 
a?w sc _“ res J a,lt sur la mer Caralbe. 
Albert Samain dloir venu prendre place 
a mon cote, non loin de Vallette, et il 

JR. JSSSU^ K 8e RS de la noce. 
D emblee, j avais devini l’dpoux, si dif- 
ferent du tdmojn Brunetifcre qui, avec 
son cordon de binocle passe derriire son 
oreille, son habit qui le gdnait, avait fair 
«i un professeur de seconde obligd de 
coiironner son pius mauvaj« dlfcve. 

A few pages later, still talking 
hlerature, Jtimmes records anolher 
literary star; 

Je nomme Francois Coppdc pnrmi ccux 
qui d i rent quclqiie bicn de mol dans le 
momlc off, del oil tant de mdfiance n 
Uuijours rdgnd & mon endroil. Je vena Is 
de fa i re s a connaissauce, it Pan, sur co 
meme boulevard ofi il avail suspcndii, it 
I epoqiie tnoniphalo de.scs ddbuts, aux 
bras do dames dldgantes, qetfo mdliin- 


nMa of the French Communist 

-.Icrt p,.« ^ 7 wJ w and which marked the first 

r ^,rr n ! er l° HV 9 wed y ^ 0 f j ts existence. Their 

ini r nd undcrmme nos provide the all-important con- 

lhes.5 of inlencliun. tawM1 Fr0 „ j, , 0VI .lu- 

any symliciilisnt and Russitm Bol- 
tm. between the revolutionary 
bunion movement of he lore l‘M4 
ij ihe Communist Party of after 

a 

S'2? ren Jrl' r '? SJ-TSf f! “ therefore not surprising that 
irts impoMni. visSit^ " tehS the Party. :,nU i^irticulail y on 
d uulant plus qu'iinc rosette dhonMj *tereme left, there shoulil have 
rimuit uvee ime autre rosette, and a a revival of interest in these 
dnorme. flsde a la boutoaniire da h a figures. Through them it is pos- 
juquette. . t (o rediscover n world which in 

There is an nil-rao-bricf account d R retpccls has more in common 
Jammcs's visit to Gide at the Chita® * ^ Bt of lotl; *V than with the 


de ]a Rnquc-Baignard (he was between: a world in which for thc subject, for Rosmer himself 
n rooni in a ruined turret \riiert 1 «r^ as 00 wwnvd recipe lor revu- emerges as a man more of words 
morning, he discovered a smaH oal P*' 10 monolithic organi/ulion- - than of action, or ralher n man for 


in' one of his slippers). Again and II1 an y rale - able to mono- 
ngain ftic rentier Is tantalized; AN the enthusiusm of Ihe working 
Snmuin and Marcel Sdiwob (wiA ^^^ik'alislm• rvvoliitioninihi' vi 
Marguerite Moreno), Claude the title of Jean 

Debussy. Paul Claudel, Piorre Loli, selection from Monalte's 

Odilon Redon: al] make a fleelii! published in l%8. could 

notpeu ranee in these pitgM. One «■ the title for an essay 

viewer, al least, would ' have ml ) ™®. present stale of the 
coined more about them.' The omis- 1 ^ labour . movement : Ironi- 

sions in the MSiiioirrs are, pertopv J'L 1 ' 10 .. Confiidilration (idncrulu 


“V'™ ™ ,,, eolie de iShto^J^'JSSurSS man Tcm ' Au b ' c u, " n K*® 1 5wn« Ihc ' J.Vm- 

of roimfrw^ c . n f QUn ' des poites. . . . Vingi-six anndS s’dinient Hc^c, however, arc the musiiws ofl.ljj term in lhc antithesis, while 
hU °ekt J* f- en ^i’ dfpub scs premiers sucefcs. . iwel' and novelist, a wHtfSft « C^ibs of revolutionary svndi- 


jwurerau w tne emphasis ho 
on . 1 ^' meriiB-ustib]© sympathy for . b cn ^ hore 
and curlosrty about individiS people: 


^KRIEGEL: 

The I louse of Mirth, The Qam\ IS5S e8 Proci8 **** h * syKlfcn,c * 
A Woman in Her «/ the C mm try and The A& % fea Pari.. r >- j 

Jnnorenre relate these noveh itw P*' Gallimard. 4fr. 
twly to the American aristocracy* 

changing values but ako W Ediln jJJJtflegcI's reflections on the 
Wharton’s dianging life. ' .. 


telling. This picture of provincial 
life m the Pyrenees, of the sights and 
1,1 me luveu me great abstractions lilt#, sounds of the countryside, of- the 
as her nicce - I l * , if h ® nd Justice j she loved LondeS wr,ter 1 ’ s education, Is painted In LolJ,s AUCHINCC,OSS : 

Aqgelteg Garnett, puts R. : ^ the reumji her relation 23/ ■.?»!• ^ich is at times a little Edith Wharton : 

Apdthose "other people were J? domes ^ c «ir- . tcd| o»ft- Time 

not, i^ iripie may, suppos^ confined Si?^S ^ ■ These memoirs (pubiished bnly In liji , U i l^, T a . 

to aWow swlnl P ? r intellcS » KmlW edition durliu lib- llfei2n«1'- 19, P^ Mich(«il Jhieph,. £3. 

Of her •? st« her in 'i -shady and^su^m^ ? Urs L ,n ° sudden 1Lfe when they I i ,T ? 

fortnijgWIy teas at Oortlon Square: moving between the flaTJS ■ P uch contemporary literature. s °mc poLcpliii[ reader?, turning these 

Bwa^ L’tonard wgs so interested in . a 9 dn, « , I • I «e her . ® . r V p,l i 5f ™ cn | ,on s that, dur- 

asked 
memt 
laved 
course,' 
lions a 
toiftib, 

-• " 7 "’ T * — ivr wure-n., >.«>» : VT ... Fuwy* ucs j ropiws qultw misjuagmem, they., would be denvlne lu UIC vuigarnyiu, 

^ ^ WP 1 * ** ■**. themselves a refreshing work. EM f®r from outwoml.jfc.^^^ 

Wharton:. A Woman in Her Time 






llm ivikitrh^ ^ n««l I'- L* J j*! ; !i!l< . ■ ' . T ' f'l ’ f !•• ( 

inew reseai 



js, the best. concise appraisal of her, 
ber-.llfd^ and her major hovels that 
we have yet seen. 

Indeed, having read Louis Auchin- 
closs s text, studying as : one goes 


Mink she „v. S 


Democrat! quo du Travail, emerging 
as improbably from Ihe old Catholic 
labour movement ax a moth from 
a chrysalis. 

More prosaically, thc two men have 
the advantage, from the point of view 
of contemporary historians, of hav- 
ing both kept copious private 
archives which arc now available to 
the researcher — thanks to the wisdom 
and generosity of Colette Cham hol- 
la nd. daughter of one of their close 
friends anil supporters, and now the 
keeper of the excellent Musde Social. 
In fact the Monalle Archives are the 
more complete- -Rosmcr's papers 
were destroyed in l(Wll— and para- 
doxically (his makes Monalle thc less 
accessible of l lie two. As the editors 
of the published selection remark, 
" le grand absent ties archives, e’est 
Monutte ”. By contrast, the person- 
ality and opinions of Rosmer. his 
assiduous and lifelong correspondent, 
come over with great clarity : and it 
is Rosmer that Christian Liras has 
chosen as his subject in this rare 
undertaking (especially in France i: 
a thesis which is also a biography. 

As he himself puts it, •• cn France, 
le clicrcheur ne propose pas line bio- 
graphic sans unc ccrtainc apprehen- 
sion ” ; and certainly this one is very 
different in style and approach from 
most English or American examples 
of Ihe genre. Personal details arc 
kept to a minimum, and there is no 
narrative: the French use of ihe 
graphic present enables information 
which in English would require a 
narrative to he incorporated into the 
analysis. M Gras seems less con- 
cerned wilh what Rosmer did than 
wilh what he thought. ’Ibis does 
not always make for easy reading, 
but it is probably the right approach 


gain, r<Smv<?, ructf. 

dans L boheme 

liomme d'npixiruii. nl 


ne domic j.irnaW 
II nVit ni nit 
un rtvulutiuu- 


pW temi in lhc antithesis, while 

RttMfiB of rev 

iov«s of have found a new champion 
•* at Confdddr.il ion l-ranvaisc 


whom “ action ” consisted primarily 
in writing articles ami arguing wilh 
friends. 

Pori rails of him in IU20-22 
(nothing so frivolous in M Grass 
work, but Robert Wold prints two in 
i renvh Communism in the Making) 
suggest a certain resemblance lu 
George Orwell; and something or iho 
.same impression can be giiiiu'd from 
M Grass pen-portrait ; 

II rcste volontabonient vn marge des 
categories soekdes. II ne s'integro 
jamais ni an groupc d« Rens-de-lctircs, 
ni iiu corps si>cial de I'Universiid. lile- 


Scenarios of terror 


that. She asks questions rather than 
answers them. What was the philo- 


nuirc profession iil-I p;i yd pu nnc nrgan- 
isation. 

Or again : 

sn forte indi vidua lile s'uJaplc mul aux 
iirganisiiliuiis Uc mxsse. Ex-anareliisie, 
il prise I'iiuWrplinc courugcase plus 
epic la discipline pxciulo-cfric.ice, il c-st 
m»l it l'a'isu it l’ftgc da collect if. 

Like Orwell especially, he refused to 
accept the doctrine that crimes must 
he tolerated when committed by 
one's own side— and this led him to 
lake much thc same line us Orwell 
during the Spanish Civil War. 

Stalinist propaganda notwithstand- 
ing. Rosmer and Monalle remained 
dedicated and convinced revolu- 
tionaries all their lives and, bourgeois 
prejudice notwithstanding, they none- 
theless remain highly sympathetic 
figures in human terms. But Rosmer 
is perhaps the more interesting of the 
two politically. Monutte was always 
first and foremost a revolutionary 
syndicalist, and quickly abandoned 
communism for ** pure syndicalism ” 
after his brief and disillusioning ex 
perience of the Communist Parly in 
I ‘723-24. Rosmer. who was more 
closely attached to Trotsky, who 
spent a large part of the period HGH- 
24 in Moscow and held high ollice 
in the Comintern, was much more 
permanently ulVcclcd by communism- 
Although, in M Gras’s words. “ il n'a 
jamais pratique trirs assortment 
Marx ”, he did come to accept the 
Leninist notion of the Party, and he 
never accepted thc view that Stalin’s 
dictatorship was a logical conse- 
quence of Lenin's system. Indeed his 
declared object in writing Moseon 
sous IS nine in 1953 was to illustrate 
the difference between the two. Yet 
his personal experience of Parly work 
wns almost uniformly unhappy, and 
in 1WI-32 he was even reduced to 
accusing his hero Trotsky of ” Zino- 
vievist methods 

There seems to bo a moral here 
which M Oms is reluctant to draw 
(though ho very properly points out 
that drawing morals Is not the his- 
torian's job): If the Parly ix a neces- 
sary instrument of revolution, and if 
an individualist like Rosmer is in the 
long run iintiRsimilnblc by a revolu- 
tionary Parly, is lie not condemned 
to he, like Rosmer, **un rivolutlon- 
nairc sans. n! volution ” ? 


lion of highly practical importance is 
raised : have we seen thc lust of Com- 


Ifcv J .l b . s reiiections on the 
fcwlia show trial and terror ir 
** KCOfd of Communis! raitinim 


sophy behind the irihls V Why was it munist show trials? Among others 
- -■ " - -*■ — - at this time, the Czechs would cer- 

tainly like (o know. Mmc Kriegel's 
judgment is that future Communist 
political trials will be limited to the 
suppression of particular opponents 
rather limn designed lo be spectacu- 
lar warnings to national or wider 
audiences ; and her reasoning is (hat. 
whether or not the Communist 


necessary for the Communist regimes 
ul certain stages of their development 
lo mount these elaborate, ritualistic 
charades ? Why has. Communist 
China tended to display more modera- 
tion in dealing with her recalcitrants ? 
On these and various other topics 
Mme Kricgei cites the opinions of 
various Western, pundits and then 


proceeds, in thc .muin, to take them leaderships need such dramatics any 
apart and demolish them. But she longer— and she implies that _they 
herself stops short Of offering firm probably do not-r-zhe value pf the., ' 
conclusions.' : -show trial iff ; irretrievably deba^eiF 

In the book's closfhg pagds a ques- and the credibility gap unbridgeable. 


of tragedy. W- “ rpl Q ft nn Q 

: . ff*.“ ** j | j»g ooviet;. relations 

FSvIrU 1 ^ 0 ^ . ^biiitalion ” if. 
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grange ^.original sources! ■■■'» 
nd hy> attempting: a ;|erihus > 

’-Ja.anjl Jiuflgary,.).,.,; - 
the areH^es.' u v'r: . : i w .■ .if ; , ■: 


ffiiLmporifeti't, 4 originhl kridich^liriy . •' Wed 
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« ” roU,h Btirtbiv, ^ : .K;': 


itipld Smith £4,sb .';' 
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•fi.j? 


-'l: .if 


• .LJ • itV % * ru1 ^ m.reapit straiaht', v.lj 

1 Wthout any regard “ qft 4 nflnite»imalipftrt oLt™ 

1 ‘ Auchipcloss knows the battle. Some of thb 


► IxTi,: ” irV IUL wnaiton liked each i 

other^ work^ 0 eno ^ inheritSi. wt^rfc’td 

: SSf5.^22Si i :f¥f b «P Ja ^« tvas .aH.. her stelc-makp pne i 


•«*»¥** , inning C.HIU1 

Hjs pugesj, bn works a? aj^olq, 


tion 
closs 

she. Wrbte Was bn irtlefeHal _ , . 

American drcm-tfio ’ ,'k re ' , '‘ l ’ i ' i l ! ’! i ‘ ,n '' »■ HANAK: ; 

Am-k*?- *!»"***> 

‘ delibcrute Ira- of Stalin : Ohis Includes Chinn), and with the 

ihetWM ^ f,c 6 e l suggests, (hut 340pp. Routledge and ■ Kegjin , Paul. • f^inj world. The first, two sections 
the *5? 0n to . sbige a trial wo?! £3. begm in 1955, the third only at pio 

£®“ ce W evenis was vir- — r- — ■' ^ end of 1956 : this excludes any dosu- 

choice of theme— This is a colleetiort of some cjghty . pieht of Ihe Bandung conference 


main sections, i covering respectively 
since the Death relations with- the capitalist; states, 

since iKvcnm wJ(h « thc socja , (jit commonwealth » 


con- rfru-iirrwnts (or more often. cxlracN which would have made a logical 
w . starting . poinr. The sub-seftidh : 

Uie. careful; from *« k ^ ~ OMtomiatlatt •• w«li‘.the. 

individuals '.foreign policy b^pen united States'’ omits apyrtrihg rdlai-v 

.rv-yiTtemL in ^ of 1970— official documents, xpcecncs.n'. „ ^ m^hchev's famous visit to 

i*. - .. j fd.viM !lnP r . . ® i. -i m.- ■ _ _ •!_' iri/rt: 


J . J - _ _ , omits any ttaihg rdtat 

^ VPttrsc of 1970— official documents, xpeccnK. ' ^g ^ Khrushchev’s famous visit ft 
mSS* .’"WjW bo coinmudiqu& and yrtlclM front /- iih© 1 .United Stales in i960; . .-Tfe :.in- 
I^Sin 1 * ^ Mvidual Soviet prete, each Item: being- pre-' vasipn of Czecboslovakia in I968 is 


felS a, :.f 0,: ; odtd by » brief' explubalary. nbie. 'mbit WV .iJtomlenlea than -any ; 
MipeM of CO- 5™ . L h - M . kc „: by itself is not other episode in the volume (five 
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A Slav island in the German sea 




ophy 


GIRAI.D STONIi: 

The Sinnllcsf Sin \ oniu Niifiun 
Tile Jiurhs of I iisutiu. 

20Jpp. A ill lone Pro vs. £3.50. 

This is a thoroughly salisfaeiury 
book, which inccis a need. All 
sliivopliilcs ;irc vaguely aware of the 
.Sorbs, a small group of Slavs who 
still survive south-west of Berlin, in 
the valley of (he Spree. They are the 
last survivors of the great linguistic 
empire of Slav- speakers which in the 
Middle Ages ran up to the Elbe and 
as far west as L line burg, but was 
pushed back over the centuries by 
German, leaving nothing hut memory 
and place-names behind them. The 
Nurhs survived, but only just: lew 
in number, rather dim, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by German- 
speakers (at feast till IU45: from 
Gerald Stone's excellent maps it looks 
as if at sonic points Sorb-speakers 
may survive on the west bank of 
the Ncisse, where Poles have dis- 
placed Germans on the cast), 

The ordinary amateur Slavophile 
knows remarkably little about the 
Sorhs. Even their name is a bit of a 
puzzle— who invented it ? Mr Stone 
does not say. The Germans used to 
call diem Wends, which is regarded 
as no less insulting then calling the 
Seois Scotch ; they call themselves 
Serbs, which . is too confusing for 


nowadays generally accepted. Our 
amateur knows that they centre 
round Bautzen and ( oil bus ; that 
there nre it large number of 
dialects : ;nnl ilmi two literary lan- 
guages have been developed, of 
which Lower Sorb (round Cottbus) 
looks rather like Polish and Upper 
Sorb (round Bautzen) looks rather 
like Czech. He knows, also, that 
they now live wholly in the German 
Democratic Republic. Ami he 
u ssi ones that no more is to be 
discovered. 

Mr Stone has studied ihe Sorbs 
deeply, and has provided an excel- 
lent general account of them, which 
gives everything that rite ordinary 
Slavophile will want to know, and 
a bibliography that covers many 
books which have recently been 
published in East Germany. He 
deals with history, literature, lan- 
guage, folk culture, folklore and 
music, and he ends with a useful 
assessment of ihe present-day posi- 
tion. based on personal study. 

This is, ns lie says, a very small 
and indeed a dwindling “ nation " ; 
nor is it a nation, to quote his 
parallel, like Wales, where there are 
plenty of English -speakers who feel 
themselves fully Welsh, ilf a man 
ceases to speak Sorb," he ceases to 
think of himself as a Sorb; he 
becomes a German. The Sorbs are 
. - therefore hardly more than a com- 

intcmational u<s ® • word used in m unity of Sorb-speakers. The area 
Lntm was Sorabtan. Anyway, Sorb, within which Sorti is spoken is about 
if a trifle Irmly, is unambiguous and the size of Devon, but they are 


mixed up with Germans: [he towns 
have long been predominantly Ger- 
man. It is thought that there are 
about 70,000 speakers. 

Lower Sorb— meaning both a 
group of dialects and a literary 
language derived from them— is 
centred on CoLlbus. which from 
IK 15 onwards was in Prussia, where 
the pressure of German iza l ion was 
stronger ; it lends to fade out. 
Upper Sorb, round Bautzen, was in 
Saxony, where the authorities were 
kinder to their Slav subjects, and it 
remains the dominant form of the 
language. Upper and Lower Sorb 
are closely related to each other, 
though there are innumerable 
problems io he solved; both arc 
more closely related to Polish than 
to Czech, though both have many 
points in common with die latter. 
Mr Slone explodes the genera! 
belief that Upper Sorh is closer 
to Czech and Lower Sorb to 
Polish ; this rests largely on a 
very noticeable but fairly recent 
phonological change (g to h) which 
is shared not only by Czech and 
Upper Sorb, but also (as he might 
have added) by Ukrainian— an ex- 
ample of the Balkan phenomenon of 
phonological changes which over- 
step linguistic boundaries. It might 
also be added, for the very amateur 
Slavophile— so amateur that Mr 
Slone does not think the point 


to C'xcch than it sounds. 

1 he history of Sorh culture is 
fairly typical of ihnt of 


authorities have done 


Possible, in fact and not S lhir, S 
fairly typical of that of a minority paper, to encourage SuifcTt yo# 
language in a German-speaking and studies, which flourish a "* 
area, minus (except at one point) before. Hut. alas the feSti?? 
anv rutlificnl nrm- l.i milfnn iuImm work against l It IS movement R " 

for isolated villages M d *22 


any political urge to independence. 
For centuries the Sorbs were rural 
serfs, under German landlords. 
Their language began to appear lit 
writing alter the Reformation, when 
a few religious texts were produced. 
In the eighteenth century interest 
increased, and a Catholic minority 
was influential, with encouragement 
from Prague— indeed until quite re- 
cently there were two forms of the 
Upper Sorh literary language, Prot- 
estant and ( aiholie. Things began to 


studies, they seem bound in iheE 
run to he assimilated. Brown ««[! 
being mined on a large scale 
territory, and German Wo Z 
move in. Germans from across fa 
Neissc have been settled in Lusaiit 


With greater mobility. Sorbs mov { 
out. Since all Sorbs are bilingual 
whenever a family, a village «» 
work-team contains some Germans, 

„ a . !l s P L ‘; lJi German. The admirable 

move under ihe influence of nation- linguistic atlas which is now befog 
alisi and Pan.slav feeling in the prepared is almost too late: mani 
nineteenth century ; hut 


. . the poets, 
journalists and other national heroes 
were still mostly pastors and priests 
(who worked well together in the 
national cause) since they were 
almost the only educated Sorbs. At 
Versailles, encouraged by the 
Czechs, they made a faint bid for 
independence, which got nowhere. 
Disappointingly, Mr Slone does not 
mention the legend, which forms 
part of the oral folklore of the 
Peace Conference, that the only 
reason that they got even a hearing 
was the intelligence, energy, and 
above all the remarkable personal 


worth mentioning for him— that n [ a young lady on the 

»rb spelling is heavily in- * . ■ e 8 a * ,| in. Uid this viltt exist ? 


Upper Sorb spelling is heavily in- 
fluenced by Czech, which makes the 
literary language look more similar 


The Vendetta and much more 


DOROTHY CARRINGTON: 

Granite Island ■ 

A Portrait of Corsica 

3t6pp plus 29 plates. Longman. £5. 


And if so, what happened to her 7 
The one effect of this attempt, the 
only movement towards independ- 
ence of an otherwise loyal part of 
Germany, was to arouse the suspi- 
cions of the Weimar republic, which 
continued to germanize. From 1937 


. - many 

dialects are dead or dying, killed bt 
self-gcrmunizalion and by the in- 
creasing use among Surb-speakers o| 
the two literary languages. 

The literature is primarily of leal 
interest. Folk-song has been ncS 
recorded. Folk culture is interwiinj. 
but it would have been useful bi 
■hear more (if the material eifets) 
about whm aspects are purely Sad 
and what are shared with Genrai 
neighbours. One suspects, quite slot 
of the latter: he quotes, for exan- 
ple, with a photograph, the Sob 
type of haycock, which looks indis- 
tinguishable from a type lobelia 
in many German -speaking regions 

Good luck to the Sorbs: Hi 
many a minority, they need it if 


Sticking to the facts 


^kolakowskii 

2*1 Philosophy 


in, book is an introduction to the 
& of the positivist phdo- 
jjjis development from the 
SofHume to me recent past and 
function in our culture. Ihe 
\ r i£hHy avoids loo narrow a 
gim of a widespread and raml- 
u philosophical movement and 
its relations to. and atliuj- 
i dlh, other philosophical posi- 
jfjsuchas Poincarifs convention:!* 
y, ptirec's pragmatism and the 
ihtical philosophy ufG. B. Moore. 
Hit core of the positivist philoso- 


words of n language (c g. " cal ") 
refer only to particular objects feats) 
and not also to abstract objects (the 
Plutonic Form of cat ness, the concept 
of a cut): the principle that value 
judgments, especially mural judg- 
ments. have no cognitive content 
and lastly, the principle ol the unity 
of scientific method and. conse- 
quently, of scientifc knowledge. 

Since positivism is an all-or-noth- 
ing philosophy which radically re- 
jects ail traditional metaphysics, dis- 
cerning positivist tendencies in 
thinkers who arc clearly not positiv- 
ists may easily become rutliei point- 
less. While this danger is on the 
whole skilfully avoided, some of the 
alleged parallels arc rather far- 
fetched. Thus Galileo's respect for 


their nttitude to scientific know- 
ledge. Hence, Dr Kolakowski's 
chapters on conventionalism and 
pragmatism are particularly valu- 
able. 

What he has to say abnul the 
various manifestations of pure posi- 
tivism is always clear and instruc- 
tive. He carefully and fairly exam- 
ines Hume’s epistemological theory 
and shows how his exaggerated con- 
ception of reliable knowledge led 
him to adopt an unreasonable scep- 
ticism. He describes Comte’s philo- 
sophical system and separates its 
various independent parts from each 
other— in particular his history of 
the intellectual development of man- 
kind, his conception of sociology as 
social physics and his curious pos- 


ir-pfwrved in all its versions— the experimental method has little to Hive religion. He explains the melh 
Safes in a set of principles which do with positivism since it is com- ndology of Claude Bernard and Hu 


gplly separate legit i mule from 
pious claims to knowledge, and 
xmgful from meaningless philo- 
tfticaTor scientific questions. Leszck 
Jl&kowski regards ns most charac- 
sijic Ihe principle of phenomenal- 
n to the effect that phenomena 
fay manifest themselves, rather 
hany hidden essences, substances 
* taro: the principle of nominal- 
a, to the effect that the general 


bincd with a conscious acceptance 
of Plato's account of the function of 
mathematics in science. And Witt- 
genstein's Trnclaius is no more posi- 
tivistic than Leibniz's Monutlology. 
An understanding of the similarities 
and interactions between positivism, 
pragmatism and conventionalism, on 
the other hand, is essential to a full 
understanding of each of them— 
both ns regards their origin and 


the 

general philosophical views of J. S. 
Mill. Bentham, Spencer and other 
thinkers of that period, which he 
rightly regards as the age of positiv- 
ism triumphant. 

There follows a chapter which is 
mainly devoted to the philosophy of 
Avenarius and Mach. T heir views 
had been violently criticized by 
Lenin as a revival of Berkeley’s 
subjective idealism, deprived of its 


theological content and strengthened 
by a principle of conceptual econ- 
omy. Lenin’s criticism is mentioned, 
hut— regrettably — it is not examined. 
The English general reader will be 
must familiar with the contents of 
the chapter on logical empiricism, 
even if— unlike the general reader of 
the last generation — he no longer 
regards it as Ihe only reasonable 
philosophical position. The book 
ends with a brief evaluation of 
positivism and culminates in the 
thesis that when one tries to account 
for metaphysics, one must either 
accept the view that “ Reason ” is a 
cancerous tissue in a sick species or 
an alien body originating in another 
world. 

To justify this highly controversial 
thesis would, among other things, 
require a full analysis of the struc- 
ture and function of metaphysical 
principles. Dr Kolakowski’s essay 
contains, at most, some hints of 
such tin analysis. He seems to think 
that the principles of positivism — its 
phenomenalism, nominalism and ihe 
rest— are themselves " metaphysi- 
cal ", but he does not offer any clear 
explanation of what is meant by Lhis 
term. 



is men possessed 


Crossing the Channel 


lOKLTUCKRR: 


fap. Cambridge University Press. 



r . . . , - — .• death, which ends with the woman 

^7;,,, and the method employed suddenly striding away into the 
,..is noL dissimilar. The : . articulation, of .tmquis, perhaps , to sot out on her 

mission. This was In the Sartenals, 
the southern region, where there 
n bound Ihe statue-menhirs on which 
the book contains much vigorous 
speculation. 

When she returned there. Lady 
Carrington was disappointed that 
local archaeological endeavour had 
been so little stirred by her 
passionate advocacy of research 
about these mysterious monoliths. It 
seems permissible lb suspend judg- 
ment fur a little about some of what 
she has seen in them. Someone who 
lias not experienced the fascination 
of these strange carvings will not at 
ouco appreciate her conviction thnt 
in them cm already be discerned 


- ) ■ “77" ... IS npLuissmiuar, I ne„a Population, of 

When she first went to Corsica, Lady ’the book is provided by a journey 
Carrington tells us, only 2 per ccirt —it is a pity that no scale is pro- 
of the Hind wasLcultlvoled. There vided on the map, but this may 
are rrminy such odd little facts scat- enhance ihe magical feeling of some 
tered. here and there through Granite. passages for readers who have no 
Island, casually making points of iden of what distances are involved 
importance lin'd suddenly and —and this breaks the book into a 
sharply jolting the reader’s attention series of geographical and humnn 
into awareness of what an extra- • sequences. Over these has been laid 
ordinary place it, is. The strong , the work of reflexion and reading, 
navriur of Corsican society is now In something of a tour do force, 
being softened ns In so many l-udy Carrington imposes on the 
places, the tourists are groat levellers, journey a roughly chronological 
It is .all ihe more desirable, therefore,' sequence, too; as we follow her 
that so -cldso nji observer as Lady ' round the island, so we move front 
Carrington, looking nt the place with the primeval statue-menhirs of the 
the eye both of the anthropological Sarlenais through the centuries to 
observer and of the lover of Its opacl- French departmental status and the 
tics and silences, should set down the crumbling of the old patterns in the 
immediacy of its first great impact past decade or so. 
upon her.. That was made. it appears, 
some time after 1945 * 


Russian workers 


REGINALD K. ZELNIK : 

Labor and Society in Tsarist Russia 
450pp. Stanford University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£7.25. 

The subtitle of Reginald Zolnik’s 
book is " The Factory Workers of St 
Petersburg 1855-1870” It is the first 
part of a projected two-volume 
study of the rise of industrial labour 
in Russia during the reign of 
Alexander II. A second volume 
covering the period 1871-1881, the 


they are to survive, for all &L 
genuine help given by the GM.fa" 1011 
Anyway, bore we have an admirable 
general account of them which wfllllM 
be of help to all Slavophiles ; no ok * 

can now plead inevitable, ignorww, m Romi ( d Kno< nu blished a 

■his rather intiglirt u, lc. He was 

numerous sped* lhc spiritual ethos of van- 
outdated. ’ * Ws Md small groups wilhin the 
who base their way of life 
• belief in direct divine inspiration 
™ Ipjdancc, and he used the title 
■mmm in a broad sense, not 
himself to those to whom 
WPPlfed in a derogatory way 
to investigate the interaction bfr contemporaries. Susie I. 
tween the workers’ situation and da now traces in detail the 
attitudes and actions of other sq- of the word from a 

men Ik of society before Hte 189k JJ 1 ‘ ,,nd pejorative religious 
His book is intended to be 'Theft* ■ 8CCular . «nse. where it is 
step in such an endeavour ", find w (W ,t nra ?° mmcn datory. except 
has displayed considerable enetfl WcMmn that. more 

: .. n « M unt iwr“_ ID *n light is being engendered. 


p t- — , wwTvuiia iik iituviu in, i-iooi, mo interest in him or” in the industrial forty-eight pages of 

<!hc tS! ?i[ ” h !™ a 1 n,sm wflich years of Populist-worker interaction, comnlexes lhut were fomrins aw" 1 ■™ UCM and hihii.»o™«i«, i- ir.A 
■^appears. : The historical mode suits thedes-. ftLE 8 t qre of is ia but ^ « already a>m ^ Cs lhjt Wtru 

itujfr 7 7 be / ora criplion. of so rich- and subtle ft hhtfE B i»S VI ^n' 011 ? il ) ce , tbe P re - possible, on the evidence. of this first 

^ n ? w proclaims the infnlu- society, but the social anthropologist ,j m ^. C h _ Cra -' . ° ncc into historical volume, to welcome an imaginative 
“ “■ n’sskiH Bvwv- 2.™“ « always ' ” 


and well-researched; contribution to 
Russian social and economic history. 
There are two main reasons for 
such u verdict. First, this, book 


«on Which then came upon her. The reSe^ the hi^J^ n 

result {S a very Enjoyable book, . one has heard of the vendetta but 22* conv, J‘ ,c,n * and , rln 8s true ; 

&te|lqniciit nnd devotion, none the Lady Carrington ’ explains much !u S ? r ^' as - s - b ® shows, still moves into 

rSew%n°hi^ e | l ^i? 0D M? sy . i to ' :more: lllQ sqmdi-a SHeroda, SVioot ?h«v e « Pe ? P, ^ Sl,e haS tn,ked ’ u ‘'“ “ .*««*»■ * *«•. i»h». wooa 

aboul 18 1,ke P«oli> constiliilionnl Innovations* i Past- There is a great covers the significant, but relatively 

hJ?iJSSr ■ ■ S0n ?f 0l ? e , The v overair lei, the complicated altl- unravelled in the Corsi- neglected, early period h the history 

e affair , a certain truth ia dis- ludes surrounding the nuptial kiss. n nl l ' y i ilVQld spiritual im- of Russia's industrial workers. Most 

poverlshmeni for so long. But then, Western and Soviet historiahs have 
CtmUcaw were never the dep- tended to concentrate on the 


the peripherie »>f Si Peters 

Moscow. As Rose G'ickmaft potjK^ 
out in a valuable recent essay, 
is only one Russian novel. ’F. »■ 
Reshctnikov’s Where li Is Belltt, 

Hurt can he compared in scop® 3 ^ 
detail I to the indii.slrial ^ 

n.inetcen'.h-a.Tilirry England. p“£.-|toy aj! 
sor Zclnik makes Us? of H. .*«! « «? - 
also provides us 
material on th 


The etymology of the Greek 
Ivdoucrlaopos from IvOeq; nitty be 
sound ; at any rate poets and man- 
tic speakers were called Ev8eol as 
people into whom the divine had 
entered. <it£. R. Dodds, in The 
Greeks' and ihe Irrational, truces this 
and other notions of possession and 
inspiration in the Greek 
instances Miss Tucker 
enthusiasm is applied 
spiralion throughout her period 
show that in this context, it still 
stood for something to be 
acclaimed. It is in the religious 
context that it is under suspicion. 
Sometimes this is clearly because, 
with the close association of Church 
and .Stale, private revolution might 


claims that God has spoken to him 
" by dreams, visions, voice, and 
inspiration " that "being a man. 


WOLFE MAYS and S. C. BROWN 
(Editors) ; 

Linguistic Analysis and 
Phenomenology 
307pp. Macmillan. £5, 

In the late 1940s philosophers on the 
two sides of the philosophical chan- 


contributions made to the general 
elucidation of the nature of, say. 
phenomenology or linguistic ana- 
lysis, but also by what is said on the 
issues actually under discussion — 
though the interest of what is said is 
often enough enriched by the ways 
in which the philosophers of differ- 


reck world.) The ncu S mZh ent backgrounds set out to address 

:kcr gives where (he Channel tint un to nmv hus each other on lhc subjects with 

2 v-fi ttssst™ asf.-sw 

■A,'*:. aszs 7 ks s*sbs %asi 


each other at all. Ten years later they 
were beginning to feel that Ibis was 
nut an altogether intellectually res- 
pectable slate of uffuirs : one owed 
ft to oneself perhaps to present one’s 


opposite sides ” are interwoven 
with disagreements between philoso- 
phers belonging to the “ some side ”. 

Again, one must nol exaggerate. 
There are failures of ■ communica- 
tion ; .some of the papers (or chair-’ 


and ■ingenuity in unearthing M* 
information on these questions. 


flAWfViltaE inspinitioo lhat " being a man French and British philoso- 

J^couklbe lakon as an extended lhe i ?“)! * ^ L iriShei Phera came together for n week to 

'ftS of ilfiiGir.. „rn niaV lio . A text of a true prophet I-,.. •* T n nhllnennhln nmilvtlaUQ 




me conicrcncc nt Koyaumom ill ----- . „ rraitlnminl nhiloxonhv ” ' 


tainly the mLciiigeirtJa bad W _ a . s J^S established 


uo 

ome 

non- 


™ and bibliography to 164 
« text. With the help of the 
L t ou| d bc Possible for 
B ”, , ave i* good chance of 
i^out how some author, even 
rr? one, between the seven- 
nineteenth centuries used 
gWfdj. But it would be ungra- 
su^gest that the book 


catalogue of usages, 
:r with I w mW» *, re . Broupcd wilh 

« industrial »??! introduced with 

I'liriM TriUttiwof S, -LJPz^meiimes wit. What is 


f 


^1* 


rrttrH W ^" M a , wc r c •™ sver . me fl ep- tended to concentrate on the more ment aixl nomilation patterns ot ^ jfa^.^meiimes wit. What is 
ttETfl of ? th . er 1 ? n . ds * nor (irama tic, later moments of unrest pSmbnrg ^and on thebbwir urr^ »U«ripl, apart frorq 

h.- -hey h,,d M industrial P ro.e. and the iadusuia. workers', link, 


tiinnt. 


industrial work«^* links 
with revolutionary Marxist intellec- 


ansi Roman Archliecturfe lSsb-l 630 : 

■ Howard Hibbard 


I |be caree| of the architect Carlo 1 Madarno 

- 1 *1 °PWo,xt o( Cetiriler-Reformatbrv R6m» hAiJlcn 




padditiiri 

, 0 f J VfbrkSi ba&fidj Ori nawly ; d iB^overed dfawlnda and dbedmenu 1 ’ ’ 
Madarno In’ EnpHsli. hdd 'the 'defbiRlVd " 
J^atmanl in any lftnouaqe ol tbe ftjman arptiitecLLire df-hh vnia/-- >■-, 

Withes listi-t'one Illustrations' and i 1 text figures. ' ! ,•• : 

’ r ‘ r ‘ ' . ■' - Sludiee in Architecture Va(. x ' , 1 ! , ’ 

LTD 


and the problems of ,d 

2fi SEFJSS- Z8 > 

ims year s Hemem unn Award for duction, the only opportunity be- 
Literature.) If, sometimes, the vision tween the Crimean' War and 1917 to 
w a Jitllo romantic — and despite Lady s[ udy the situation of Russia’s urban 
Carrington, spqcc, silence and fresh workers* independently of Ihe history 
1 I 0 ?i are llo/ ,^ in 8S that every peas- of . revolutiopary poMtios. Secondly. 

, knows— that enhances its charm. 1 *die author is. pne of that small 

nrnh ( fnk 5 ri l ? 1ewh u rfi u e sd ifa wi|l te11 of Western spholara. predomi- 

to ^C 8S ? h fi, bas no f ^ tinte naiuiv Amewan, who fiave Me- 
'■'vSnfffiSf- 11 ?™' PentofaWS'hnd ceecjed over the past (iccude or so in 
prominent role- of .Corsicans in rt,* 1 'Sainlnc aivM, <> 


This Is the political suspicion; 
there may have been more complex 
reasons for the religious suspicion. 
In an age where witchcraft was 
widely believed iri people were unea- 
sily aware of disturbing powers 
beneath the surface of • the 
psyche, and could he afraid of any 
manifestation of them which was 
not contained within recognized de- 
votional channels. As these beliefs 
waned, and perhaps the more turbu- 
lent forms of religious emotion 
waned also, enthusiasm could be 
thought of as something which 
could attach itself as a desirable 


ism, Nevertheless, the sense ft con- 
veyed that the debate Is at last 
coming alive. * ' ' , 

As for the particular discussions, 
there is here no space to do more 
than mention those which struck 
thds reviewer as being among the 

each other ; and when they come J.^^/^yng R oulwids from, even 
together at conferences, U is clear whi | e s uil anchored within, his native 
that some are by now not only pretty iinaJytica , , radlti0D . Ficsl nnd fore- 
most perhaps, Mlkel Dufrcnne s ’ 


communication. But now In the'lnte 
1960s and enrly 1970s philosophers 
on both sides of the schism tire be- 
ginning to tnlk to and not simply at- 


well informed nbout, but 
actually been to some extent in- 
fluenced by, what they understand to 
be going on on the other side. 

One must not exaggerate. The 
beginnings of genuine exchange are 
still only beginnings; the numbers 
of those who feel really at home In 
more than one tradition are still 
comparatively email; and. even, 
effective exchange falls a long way 


sources, 

'Beyond This Professor. , 
gives us u useful account. » 
various attitudes. Holli in 
inent circles and in society, 8®J) 


L^B'Oih fnilieu. Rather Miss Miss Tucker does not find any short of the re-establishmerH of a 
».* li deducing Change! clear demarcation In dale between genuine philosopluc ^om'mnlty. 
*2“* from semantic changes, the approbatory and disapprobatory suit, die beemnings are there and 
' Zetok 1 lhes 9 not developed, use; of the word, though in the 

fcjjj 0 . 1 # ” historical evidence early nineteenth century the appro- 
words, or speed- batory is clearly gaining ground. 

^ • ■' • ' ! " •’ ■ ‘ perhaps in tWs. as. ft to much else. 

Coleridge was aware of the Issues. 


Still, the begitmings . t 

the appearance pf volumes such, as 
this can only be welcomed. Unguis ? , 
tic Analysis and Phenomenology is 
the record of an International 
conference held in ,1969 at the 


mem mt.i« <UKJ o. ^ — *. ___ _ . . . lA Coleridge was aware ol tne muw. conference iwm m 

towards the labour as L Q ir, a il n Ho understood from his own dis- University , of Southampton and 

j n ing the debate on * notion of enthusEasm • j — L-inHiina >hA> nanAFA of the six confer* 

npl^ or the enreet- pf another whose ;t ...work. has conswmwwiv Si St WK ? entur V was a * l ?i wl Y?fl«^ n ‘rtSina 



ufpoused sojn? very'; -S.’ W®? 

f Petersburg, aiieged arti-industriph^P . “ '0‘, 
j" l. __ "ft ■ *-Xtri®nw left* aW' f 
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Court Martial 1 

ROBIN MOORE (author 
of The Green Berets & 
The French 
Connection J and 
HENRY ROTH8LATT 
Vietnam today. Five Green 
Berets tried for the murder 
of a Vietnamese double- 
agent against a background 
of political intrigue and 
in -fighting in Saigon and 
Washington. E2.50 

Block 26 

SABOTAGE AT 
BUCHEIMWALD 
PIERRE JULITTE 
Buchenwald 1944, as the 
author experienced it. The 
destruction of the V-2 
factory, masterminded in 
the concentration camp, 
makes a strong novel - 
authentic in every harsh 
detail. Translated by 
Francis Price, £2.20 

Cage Until Tame 

LAURENCE 
HENDERSON 
Latest vividly authentic 
crime novel by the author 
of Sitting Target, which was 
highly praised for its 
freshness and realism by 
reviewers including Cyril 
Ray, Edmund Crispin and 
Maurice Richardson, and 
now awaits release as an 
M-G-Mfllm. £2.10 


If 


brief but refreshing contributions to 
the symposium on 4 *Tho Critic and 
the Lover of Art M ; M Dufrcnne: 
lays claim to no more than an 
outsider’s working acquaintance with 
analytic philosophy, yet R. K, 
Elliott Is surely right to draw 
attention U> the Interest and Im-. 
poitance ' thnt voriaynterested ItV . | 
aesthetics should rind In his work on 
the ' subject. Of Hie symposia con- 
cerned tin one way or another with 
the concept of a person, the more 
notable is that chaired by P. P. 
Strawson and based on Hldd Ishigu- 
ro's attempt to show just how close 
is ihe connexion between the cort.- 
cept of personal identity nnd the 

- 1 
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soon have documentary status Oka No n^ kA w ? l . 8 • n, Wuow. Russian left, 
the , books of qSS I bS fS S he has tri « d proposals of 

■another pf jLJSffiLftL *559? « «“ SSC of. ft 


briefly ejetn^ account of 
! method, js. particularly' 


■ littoral, .is a recoi 

■ brie of those simp 


. the St PetersMHT 
1859, aW On m* 
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Into the Occult 

. PETER UNDERWOOD 
, ..takes you intoitha realm 
of the paranormal and 
Investigates astrology, 
cla Irvoyan ce, telepathy, 
dreams, ghosts and . 
hhunted houses, Druidism, 
witchcraft, black.maglc, 
mediums, sex and psychic 
phenomena, etc. 

Illustrated £1 .76 

When the Pole 
StarShone 

A HISTORY OF 
EXPLORATION 
MICHAEL 
LANGLEY, FiR.G.S. 

Foreword by L o/d Hunt 
An authorltative.historyof 
man's discovery of his own 
planet which co’mblnes'a - 
wealth of documented 
■facts and deteirafyjjlth the 
1 fascinating atorles.cf the 
explorers from ancient 
times to the ptesent. 

J1 pages of photographs 11'. \\ [ 

8 maps £2.25 it.. ? 

’ The past, present 
apd future of . 

Travel aijtd 
I Communications 

A DOCUMENTARY 
INQUIRY:' 

FRANK E. HUgGETT 

Using extracts from s uyfto . 

'Variety ofcon temporary 
sources, linked by a 
commentary, this lively, 
infOritiafive book for older 
[.' children discusses ail the 
yi * fnajn aspects of, ini and 

; trahsportation and m in. ii 

Adorhmui)\cat\0n,Tmshated, I 11] . -j 
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How the First World War was not stopped 


CKORGES IIAUPTi 
SoiiiiJhiii and The Great War 

The Collapse of ihe Second Inicr- 
nutionul. 

270pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £5. 


The lentil congress of the .Socialist, 
or Second. International was due to 
meet at Vienna in August 1914. Here 
Socialists from five continents, repre- 
senting millions of members, would 
define how war could be prevented 
by the action of the organized work- 
ing class. The congress never met. 
The great European war brake out 
before .Socialists could decide bow to 
atop it. The German Socialists voted 
for Ihe war credits. Vandcrvcldc, 
president of the International, 
oceanic a Belgian minister. In France 
revolutionary Socialists joined the 
government of Union surrtr. It was 
the end of International Socialism for 
many yeurs to coma. 

How did this happen ? Was it. as 
Lenin. Rosa Luxemburg and other 
left-wing .spokesmen alleged, a 
“betrayal " by the right-wing 
lenders ? Or did the workers, as the 
right-wingers pleaded, desert their 
leaders ? The question has been 
often discussed, usually in terms of 
the debate over the proposed general 
strike against war which occupied 
much time at international con- 
gresses. George Haupt provides a 
new approach. He has had access 
to the papers of the International 
Socialist Bureau, which conducted 
the affaire of the international be- 
tween congresses. Starting from the 
failure of August, 1914, he goes back 
to the Moroccan crisis or 1911 and 
the Balkan war in 1912', when the 
International seemed to take a more 
successful fine; From the first there 
was equivocation, particularly be- i 
tween the French and German i 


parlies, the two largest inovcniciil.s in 
the International. In Paris 4.000 
. demonslralurs demanded insurrec- 
tion and a general strike. In Merlin 
1 011.1 HIM demonstrators merely ex- 
* pressed a wish dial peace should be 
preserved. The German parly also 
. remarked that “an active interven- 
tion against the policy in Morocco 
J would make the Parly look unpalrj- 
, otic in the eyes of its const it lien ts 
; Peace was preserved in |9|| by the 
[ acts of the French and German gov- 
ernments, not by pressure from Hie 
International. 

During the Balkan war the Inter- 
national did better. The congress at 
Basle gave a lead against war. The 
famous speech in which .hi ares 
invoked the hells of Basic ringing for 
peace set the tone for an international 
campaign. It was a campaign of pro- 
paganda. not an appeal for a general 
strike. The appeal was directed to the 
-supposedly pacific middle class, and 
the International almost forgot its 
working-class origin. The old doc- 
trine that only the working class 
would resist wji r or had the 
power to do so was set aside. 
Instead ii ivua assumed Lliul 
people of all classes, and even govern- 
ments. wished to avoid war. The 
International was knocking at an 
open door. In 1913 the assumption 
worked. The governments of the 
Great Powers did not wish to be In- 
volved in the Balkan war, and (he 
International took undeserved credit 
for the peaceful outcome. 

Confidence iu the general desire to 
preserve pence grew stronger until the 
actual outbreak of the First World 
War. It is often held nowadays that 
there was mounting tension in Europe 
before August, 1914. Some liistorians 
even believe that the German and 
Austro-Hungarian governments were 
deliberately set on war. This was not : 
how it seemed at the lime, and con- 


temporaries arc sometimes right. 
Marxist writers had been much occu- 
pied with the question of imperialism. 
T hey had pointed to imperialism as 
the inevitable cause of a great 
“ capitalist " war. My 1914 the 
imperialist conflicts had been sorted 
out, and the former rivals were join- 
ing as partners (o exploit their gains. 
A French Socialist wrote : 


Ihe ill real of armed conflict* continues 
a.> long js (he great slates quarrel over 
eu Ionics. Now (hat the colonial spoils 
have been shared out governments seek 
to reap the benefits of their policy of 
conquest. 

A German Marxist echoed him : 

Within die international framework the 
capitalist groupings nf different coun- 
tries are cloudy linked unci depend on 
each Other. They regard it as more 
advantageous to divide marketing areas 
than to exhaust themselves in struggles 
the outcome of which, as regards prn- 
Itls, is doubtful and dangerous. 

This was not a new theory. As early 
as 1902 J, A. Hubson. the inventor 
of economic imperialism, had fore- 
told that international associations of 
capitalists would share out the world 
and exploit it for their joint ad- 
vantage. My 1914 this was happening. 
The three great capitalist powers— 
France. Germany, and Great Britain 
—were coming together in a single 
economic community, or so it 
seemed. 

Taking this view— suid it was a 
plausible, perhaps even a correct 
view to lake at the lime— the Inter- 
national ceased to worry about the 
problem of war. The campaign 
which had been initiated at Bnsle died 
away. When the International Social- 
ist Bureau met at Brussels in July, 
1914. it was to discuss the business 
arrangements for the Vienna con- 
gress, not to prevent a European war. 
The crisis took the Socialists by sur- 
prise. Viktor Adler, the Austrian 


leader, at once announced that noth- 
ing, could be done: “There was no 
question of anti-war activity in Aus- 
tria because the parly was incapable 
of action.'* Others protested against 
his “ exaggerated pessimism''. They 
were convinced that the Vienna con- 
gress would provide a rallying point 
lor puerile opinion throughout 
Europe. They were also convinced 
lliul the governments were deter- 
mined to prevent war. J a tires said as 
much just before he left for Paris : 
“This is going to be another Agadir, 
we shall have ups and downs. But 
this crisis will be resolved like the 
others." Instead the crisis moved 
too fast, and Socialists found them- 
selves supporters, or even members, 
of war governments before they had 
time to demonstrate against war. 

Professor Haupt points to some 
general reasons lor the failure of the 
International. The first and most 
decisive was that, without a persis- 
tent campaign against war before- 
hand. (he working classes responded 
to patriotic enthusiasm. This was 
laid down by none other than Lenin 
himself, thus repudiating his own 
doctrine of " betrayal After the 
war a conference was held at The 
Hague between the Second and Third 
Internationals in an unsuccessful 
attempt to restore unity. Lenin wrote 
in the instructions to the Soviet dele- 
gates : 

We must ox pin in . . . that the ordinary 
workers' organizations, even If they cull 
themselves revolutionary, hic utterly 
helpless in the face of an nctimlly im- 
pending war. 

We must take special pains to explain 
that the question of “ defence of the 
fatherland " will inevitably arise, and 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
working people will inevitably decide it 
in favour of their bourgeoisie. 

As ■ v.'cond factor, the govern- 


ments knew, especial Iv in n, 
(icnniiny. - hal , « “*»l: 

meetings were unlikely lo^o’F 
ernnicnts unless they really 
i; »nsurrociions ora Sfe 
Nothing of this kind bS n y. 
August, 1914. Most SocfctKj! 
trusted their governments, ir J? 
thing, they feared their own left 5 

which was in tact totally tt j8jj 
support As Socialist parties 
larger, they became less revoluik*! 
nry indeed rased be revoluiS 
at dll. War, by making SocS 
ministers, only accelerated a devtS' 
ment that was already taking 2 
Maybe the governments were? 
much taken by surprise as the Soda 
ists were. Maybe some govern™*, 
were mtent on war. In eiihSZ 
(lie Socialists, being now within tk 
political system, had to trust ifc* 
governments and could oppose t* 
only until ihe moment when it on 
Anti-war radicids in England lost 
the same line: they argued agate 
going to war, and resigned when** 
broke out. As Professor Haupt wife 
m his last sentence: "The war op 
taiiizcd the lung-enduring resign^ 
towards the real prospect of rook 
tion.*' 

StM iuli.nn an, l the Great H'arlsj 
mus! valuable book, stuffed with ki 
information and new ideas. It Ms 
to explain how Socialist parties, aid 
in more recent limes Commas 
parties also, have become resped- 
able. It reinforces the view ttat Ik 
international calm after (he Balia 
wars was real and that ibe crisis of 
July 1914 blew up by surprise. Maybe 
if the Archduke ITitnz Ferdinand tad 
not gone to Sarajevo, (he. Socialist': 
International could have Aid alii 
Vienna and discussed the gewnl, 
strike against war. Indeed, Sociafati 
might he discussing it still. 


The Foreign Office line on the Balkans 


LLEWELLYN . WOODWARD 


whose affairs were omitlcd entirely 


BrfUfih Foreign Policy In (he Second from the earlier volumes. 
World War • Hum chapters on rt 

Volume UL . form the core of the bo 

620pp. HMSCi. f 5 .-' stories begin in April, I* 

r m I ha rvf 10 


These chapters on the Balkans 
form the core of the book. Both 
stories begin in April, 1041, and end 
m the mid-summer of 1945. Where- 
as most of (he other chapters — on 


Foreign Office says ii is. so there is 
no need tu pay any attention to 
wliat anyone else has to say. But 
foreign policy cun also be defined 
m terms or what actually happens, 
regardless of ihe Foreign Office’s 
intentions. Many other people con- 


VolumeThreeoftho unabridged ver- rations wi^pXnd theS^ie SESft .7 t !L hcr , 1 pe ? plc con ' 
sion of Llewellyn Woodward's inonn- Union France and Ifaly-^nav bo during L ll ? 1 # 
mental-- history of British Foreign- described as a more “XST and cnomL dlies n^ ^orld W: 
Policy In the .Second World War authoritative ro-workina of familiar i! ' ot ^r departments, 

covers substantially thn !.« °.i? n T the armed lorees. and Church HI him- 


months or. the..., war. un (o the. mniwmionte «r. h... ^ . Il,d n 9J? rei »l admiration 


. ra- , VMIV.1U- will Ut UUKDiy IIUW [U mu. SI 

JJSJSjf framework 1 |1 greater or less readers. Although thp compressed 
degree. The first chapter, -on Anglo- substance of them has already ap- 
Amencan relations with the French, peared in the abridged edition, the 

nHTfne Wlrn lhf> C «l. _ ■ . 1 + ■ . • > . 


the records of any of these intruders 
on the scene, even when they were 


’ J he eJjW 1 .Italy begins Yugoslavia and. Greece. It also draws . in ° f ‘f 0 F ° r ? ign 0ffice 

later than the rest, because Ihe attention more sharply than before ^tiin V h"* . depftrtn lf Qlai or mter ' 
comspqndtng chapter In VaJumo to the fact that WnnHwnr/i J . . dmune,. without - seriously 


■-•I-,!,. * w,ll “ *.tvuiU3. unavuiuupty, mere- 1 tl* , 

merged 111 fhe mam even flow of the fore, the Balkan chapters read as a self-denying ordinance was 

onc-vulurnc edition published in 1962. somewhat complacent apologia for. something of a handicap in dealing 
On : the other hand, a much broader ihe Foreign Office. Wlt h [ hc Yugoslavs and the Greeks. 

vf ^ chapters on It is arguable, of course, (hut ■, Al^ough Woodward’s understanding 
Oi^pied YugosIaVin and Greece, . .British foreign policy is what the .Tgf f he Soviet altiludo towards -the 
.. /§ •• T - ; /JV ^ rcek ™ accurate, he 

Vi rVl 1***™*'° have misunderstood the very 

■ i r l ' 1 I . 'UNlVERSITV Kilinoricil Me i .MiVgn— __ "Stalin 


it-»UN lVERS»f V MICROFILM S gMiTEDT 

PUBLICATIONS in LIBRARI AHSH1P 


’.TF"". 


'■ ' hew. i ncy nave shown (hat 

■ . | COCtteE. OF LlftRARTAksHlP R^RINTi' 1 : 

■; .■■It . ... fV; MNiKVW.; Ihiit the Soviet 

f , '» 5 Jt**" 1 (Hies suggested by CtW.on the teii oflpqSutaHti‘' '• ^ lU 1 ': pmUlea in this 

7 -."rirZil 1 1 ^iid that wlied the first Partisan V*ntv' 


i i ~ . — ’ 1 maim 

■adopted towards Ihe Yugoslav Parti- 
Vtsima. .He imagined that there was 'a 

straightforward dichotomy in Stalin's 

, helween the Partisans, who 
Mvere Commiinisttj and therefore 
| iwerved support, und (he Cetniks,. 
t vhd .were , royalists and therefore to 
L }e opposed. . '.. Yugoslav historians, ’ 
I vhose eyj^epce Has Jojig been on the 

I «ot : STOrt” sSShl 

I J!!?' 6 y,e ^' have shown (hat 

i w°ih' V°: encou- . 

|Fdg^ The Yugoslav people to rally 

| icTundj^lhajroytd.; that the . Soviet 

| , ttdl ; persisled In this. 




:semj(ives arrived jn Moscow, they 

! -ere - appalled to find that tfaej 
dlow-countrymen there had been 
rgaoire^ mtoRjififary units sporting 

asfv-wwiS 


Dedijer have amply shown. Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations were far more 
complex than could be deduced from 
. Foreign OH lee records. 

The chapter on Greece, on the 
other hand, reflects not so much the 
Ignoninee as the prejudices which 
prevailed in the Foreign Office. 
Apart from the Special Operations 
Executive (whose records Woodward 
did not study), the bites not res of the 
' Foreign Office were the Communist- 
controlled resistance movement, 
EAM, and King George II of the 
Hellenes —a paradoxical conjunction. 
The conduct of EAM was certainly 
ruthless, hostile and often atrocious, 
but il was a mistake always to as- 
sume the worst about them und to 
deny them any credit at all. At least 
in retrospect, even Communists de- 
' serve to be treated, with historical 
• accuracy. 

; Following the Foreign Office line, 
Woodward took it Tor granlcd that 
the mutinies in the -Greek armed for- 
ces of the Middle East in April 1944 
were deliberately caused by EAM. 
although cogent evidence for that 
assumption is lacking and the mulin- 
ies were quite 1 out of accord with 
me pollpy of -the Greek Communist 
; Pa «y at the time. There are also 
'Other.! errors of’ historical judgment 
in tus account. He states that, at the 
hms of fhe -liberation of Greece, 
the failure of the Greeks lo pre- 
j en * A, * Germans from carrying out . 

n ?. ade Ihe immediate 
' . problem, , of relief. .harder lo solve ", - 
Muqh.poultl be said on the point, but ; 
whjf should cerUtjnly not be ignored 
'S Ihe crucial .{success of. EAM in pre- 

. veqtppg (he diction of the Mara _ . 

ffSJ,' W;- that EAM „ 
wfi i 10 Caserta Agree- - 

wu’r ? hlCh 'heir forces 

a,sp ovpr ’ 
th ul Seohie ... 
exc eeded. :^ii, powers under- 
the agreement:.. ' /, . , 


- once Ihe British docuihcnts accw 
: him of lying, particularly during tta 
l •■rgimicnts over (he lippoinlmeul of 
» Regent at (ho end of 1944. find 
. only he said that (here are dl«re|»a' 
; ties over this matter between Greek 
' and British accounts nnd oven Ik- 
tween the recollections of Anlfwfl 
; Fldcti tmd Harold Maemillnii, wha 
| will one day repay careful exami* 

; tion. In another instance Ihe Forttgt 
Oil ice did the King n serious t» 
reprehensible in jus! Ice, of whiei 
; Woodward seems lo have been to- 
aware, in November. 1943. a sltifr 
menl was wrung out of the Ki« 
thiit at Ihe moment of libera lioafe 
would reconsider the dale of bis ffi 
turn to Grecee, Woodivard qiwffl 
tlie statement correctly,, but he dot* 
not mention that in the version jud 
out in the British press uflhe «« 
the words ** the quest lob of my » 
turn " were substituted for ’’lhe d# 
of my return **. This crcnled a sfl> 
position in Greece that the King baa 
already conceded that his ; right low 
throne lva«j an open issue, which »j 
•had not. • : -m 

King George was ofcotirsea^ 
born man. who wns-not well acqiW^ . 
ted with the mood of his people.’ N?. 
were oiljciais of thre British FowJ 
Ofiicc. Wartime cfrCum^labces 
indeed not well soited to thtJf 
talents. ; -There were fnany siobw^ 
men of great or grow ing 
, be dealt with 'Stalin, R<Jifeevelt, - 4?; 

Gaulle, Tito- and (here were fflWi 

. counlricR Inaccessible ‘ to the nopnw-y 
-means of acquiring / infominUmVj'' 
which ' Iht Foreign OfBw 'Wa^g 
practised. Thai iV why f th? PfW 
of formulating «hd c^ecutiW 
..policy in waniitic could 


S govDCASTiNCi. both radio 
jud television, leans ne.ivily on 
booics. In any week a brief 
^ iX the Radio Timm, nnd a 
STrnuch briefer one at its inde- 
Snt counlerpart. will discover 
ST trussed up in drama or in 
^enlary, books cut slior* and 
T^i loud, books serving as the 
S* d'£lre for entire programmes 
magazines devoted to review, 

Sulks or for discussions which are 
ofict analyses, defences, refutations 
Lg of books. Writers make altrac- 
Z subjects for biography, interview 
critical Investigation : John Clare 
Jjhw in a madhouse; some 
ST of popular notion with 
gull aliases to fill a record-sheet 
his mass-prod u cl ron mctli- 
d- Terence Tiller ferrets out the 
* ogj of Sha-llotit and Astoktt. 
_ the camp-foHowers — llie ilkts- 
in, publishers and literary 
itotj-find tnemselves peered at 
dpultolbe question. The traffic 
ioX wib way : broadcasts also lead 
Dboob, as the list of BBC Publica- 
ns goes -to prove ; and other 
letters will gkidly take on the 
iri^s of major broadcasts — Hie 
Sdi Lectures, say. Some undertake 
liK matures with the BBC. as did 
Mb Murray with Lord Clark's 
frMai, • 

! few, in general, does the book 
awe the keen attention it receives 
tan broadcasting ? What happens 
then Ihe work we are accustomed 
b digest in private and familiar 
b, as it were, re-processed for 
earners or microphone? In this 
article 1 should like lo look at 
trails of radio and television 
il seems, affect fundamen- 
Iheir capacity to handle I hern- 
Id the Uvo (hut follow I shall 
tramples of llm handling und 
. in more detail wliat are its 

The man who sets mil Lo write a 
afa talk, covering perhaps six sides 
* foolscap quickly, finds that this is 
fary different matter from w riling 
kl amount" for silent reading on 
His material needs to be 
down — the plira seolngy 

rttildly conversational, the 
re simplified,, the ideas 
u Word^ before the eyes arc 
>s there j |^ikl if their meaning 
«r manner ties the bruin in 
uie reader can go back nnd 
m He cannot do (hat with 
word, which has to make 
waning plain , at unco or very 
not at all. Six pages rela- 
J c y m content could lie 
largely, understood in ten 

T’ft lf l 1101 ' B ' Jl P a 8as 

the radio, pages not so 
«t mauer, might run to fifteen 
\ twenty even. Speech takes 
to express itself. 

Wevkaon matters are even 
■ ,^ vl un *o bhe man wiio 
in thc t-^perta-' 
i n full colour 

^ ^uoftwfde atkttence. for he 

I««St. re,ec tij T * le CI,r wil1 lalcc 

K minutes pf uivin- 

Itt wT,3° l^rough a radio, 

^ together find this, 


BOOKS AND THE BBC 1 


The limits of the 
electronic media 


BY DAVID WADE 


impression left by both tlw media of expression, a hundred messages, opposite extreme, we persist in an 

broadcasting : radio, and mure so many of them unspoken. Assuredly unreasoning dislike, Biol stopping to 

television, seem in some way lo we react to Hiese : we know, despite ask ourselves whether this form of 

yield less -than -pilinlt. the agrecblc things he has just said intuition might not have played us 


yield less -than -pilinlt. the agreeble things he has just said inluil 

From one point of view iliis may about our house and our children, false 
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to perform other than indifferently. 
It may also be that once experience 
has passed through the inti male 
processing of authorship il cannot 
be pushed hack into a form less 
dense and definite. When we come 
to look at some of thc technique*! 
employed in do this pushing hack, 
the difficult ies in its path will 
become more evident. 

Despite all these problems, radio 
and television lean, and lean heavily, 
on books: they do this for n variety 
of reasons. It will be clear, for in- 
stance, from my list of book -based 
programmes that these tend to have 
a certain weight and seriousness. 
Now hroa dealing, at least in recent 
years, lias been charged repeatedly 
with trivial i/alion,: no doubt it 
comes as an effect of our respect for 
literature that no one founding a 
production on a large and reputable 
book need fear being accused of 
triviality. You might also say that in 
a business where most tilings are 
remembered no longer than the last 
square meal, to offer up a mighty 
book in six or twelve or twenty 
parts may momentarily defer obliv- 
ion. This in turn suggests another 
reason : broadcasting is hungry, 

ravenous for scripts und for ideas. 


appear obvious : if speech is slower that we dislike a man, but it may be Although we may and often do 
than reading and must in any case hard to say just why. We disliked react lo them — even with disastrous 
he watered down, and if one must him -in an instant : was il the tone of consequences— our awareness of 
occasionally stop the Plow of words voice? The way of smiling? Some llim L. n ,. r canac i, v , n 

to Jot the picture speak, ol course intricate association of antipathy? * . ® ^ ./ . 

there will be less. Print, as I have Whatever it may have been was nuke use or them, may well be 
said, .stays with the reader nnd can fleeting, too quick and subtle Lo be ra ^ wr poor. Brought up lo words, 
be ransacked for its wealth. Yot trapped, uncompromising, irreversi- do (ve rely on these and on the power 
surely in both its forms broadcast ing hie; apparently it was out of our nf our imaginations? Peril a ps our 
is much nearer to our everyday control, and hence a little worrying. other faculties do not develop ns 
experience ; radio may deliver fewer Writers tame or process this expe- they should, not only for lack of 

^js&^isssn; ^ «• ^ i” /' * “ hui te *^n t r , r' 

the form of tone of voice pause llu >usaiid times and when they have the voracity even, and the literalism 
emphasis, accent, vocal mannerism ll,e . sha P e ° f il - ^ P ul il . inU> associated with our perceptions keep 
mwi thi> tiirn T^W.virtn . 1 . 11 ?^ fur- ; _ Uicy slow experience IIS perpetually busy, Think of the 


Although we may and often do Thc ,Wok wor,d is a ^ stu,rce - 


dier mH^v ' use fewlf \vords^ bilrit *f° wn ~-4bc moment of reaction in eye,' restless, always seeking stimulus with a film, a novel, even With the 

adds* not onlv voice but physical Janus's hands spreads over ns a remedy against the tedium to sla B° production of a play : these 

imArMkM LE\ » ,wo ^ of analysis, Also they which it seems so prone— It is this f ***** « the know edge tint 

lure a ' vkiiJ »n(e”Srmows Odense: books are concentrated which most of the time governs our l * lc * must stand inspection from 

ii’?' experience; by contrast, in life .Mention. Revision bosto keep the many people, singly or In smallish 


For instant 
consumption 

This hunger manifeMs itself in this 
way : your writer comes to terms, 
with what the media will let him do. 
His p!ay. h» feature is produced, 
recorded and put 'out. Tie then will 
make a sobering discovery : his 
work has been lo all intents and 
purposes eaten up. It has in some 


experience us perpetually busy. Think of the SE . n f c '-•eased to be. Compare this 

' ‘ . i _ , ■ unlit a film n nnvpl »vi>n u/iln m« 


I^,r hc^ ' nu ’ ,niL ‘ ,1ls “ f 'iitense and a mhigiioiis Bji-’T-wiicnlT’ radio' mini "lunr'u groups, in many places over many 

numbly informative After life are succeeded hy long hours in inward ; both must deal expensively ycnrs. l he radto or television piO- 

itself ^ The mrestton idmu life" which nothing very much a ppurs to , n unspoken messages, in informs*, gramme or. he ofchei* band is not m 
faUvT-o\iiact w?i^ S lw l,a 'PP Cffln B- Is Hus than one of the lion which can onJy be written in ! h,<l vva / l>l ! ,u ° ast - Inde ® d - « f? 

tfmv inf^mHtt^ does l am£r o ^rtictions of the book, of Thy Hnddeeodediflhe4oleperooptu.il »m.gc has implied ^ makgng of'a 
"STh i,iB to ,lirln)lf , a La ?y- “X : ,h »! il I s apiwratus is sharp ami . wdl-comrol- brqadcnxi resemble^, polhing so 
M?i L u s's if ,!nl , < ? nly very dense, hut that it |«f. The radio or tdwfeion wrilct much as (lie- making of a modern 
Hunk, mm . very.- combines precision will* a depth of mil „ r Ind cajli | v wanted ««und and m«il. 


a.,ror ..e ami, V. inpul are succeeded hv long hours in 

jsamWy mformauve. After Me w h ich no(h | n8 vcry milc h appears to 

' 1 ,c fT' k bo happening. 1« this than om of the 
da.|y contact with otiicr propk-is uUru J| ons * of , hc booki of Thl , 


this way built (o last. Indeed, as my 
image has implied, 'die 1 making of 'a 
brqadcnsi resemble^ ^ polhing so 
much as (he- making of' a moderp 

uvinK, not very, ajomeumw u is ns 11 coni i ) j llM precision with a depth of Vitul c-awilv accent od" mu ntl and 

SjLSTK siisgt-ilivencss beyond whnl we oiir- vi-Mial equivnlml, to^neal and solid To scrtpUng. praducHai, . 

muaninn dlian \vhat cun' be derived SC V ‘; S ean c,1 . ct)m I ms ? Do ' vtir ^ s packages of words ; his audience amcL roliearsal add a good dash <rf 
rr^rnho niunhl v m" 1 ^ exp ? ne jli e - ma ^ lbleM ) must read thorn off. One reason why re Fined twlmo logy. BJeud carefully 

,K^ ^ of rini snflnt blessed contracllotion to the real vvc often feel dissatisfaction with in rrstttdio and freeze th6 %uivine 

h ifpn mralnv o r ^ne\ f imn ri na it Uni wlildi ahvsiyS declares Use. 11 »» that act of substitution nwy wcU be mixture iaiwnex^telyon magnetic 

H [ imagination |« less manageable titan any of ihe m in Hlfs kind of writing and tape. Store caroftiEly iintilC required, 

nnd n good look. forms of words discovered for it' reading most of us ha vo nevur learnt When iransm'-ssion (Jay. arrives, 14* 


[ hose who have (he gift write books 
. . in an endeavour to. set down what 

The prestige OI • our lives mean : words have 

fl acquired a reputation as the means 

(lie DOOK rt f understanding ourselves,, but 

they contain this snare: although 
Books stiH occupy a position of their reader must at some stage 
, „ Rooiotv ■ we have lhem against his own experi- 

often. If is as if a man were to build 
lle ^!S. "I* 1 f?,u ™n*L„nT hv UP »n extensive knowledge of bm- 
* 5^ ntrt^mean ren'Hle. 'erflies from occasional work in thc 

field and; for the iwl.. from undi- 


Scripture may end with the Bible, 
but in effect k starts a long way 


vided attention to collections . in 


who Arf- 
in, ..Society", ^ix, 
Wh rfi® broadcast toward 

last year, may agrec dsat 


bjiftre ST 1 i^r- may agree that 
ki tetevison ever 

M iaiff JjWWftrcoukl do nothing 
Speaker^' faces from 


angles or else, 
?Jf 8< w^wandttr aimlessly 
. Vision not only 
lIW J»elp. ki 
t^mawh or, 
»we trying to 
iJJL* eye expects to be 
1 of chong- 

llTefflS!?’ * rapidly becomes 
j«E???!;P re bwttiibn hs* to 


but in ettect n ^ ^ rases . Ifl all his knowledge one 

short of that : many of oiir ctawoj csser>tia| future of the butterfly, the 
have a aort of sanctity, and we feci |jvjng movemeot .fc gght and space, 
repnoadlfid of those; -who tamper WQU j . p j ny a rather mlrior part, 
with them ; there- * ;:y«ue m an al|jhQUg £ ^ coukl tt BOme dwree! 
uncut least. Rsexdjng AvriJrimprQlre iBi . ; '"mfeilett:.ub . for 

and; to- be wdR«ad..,is m by his imagination, ;»i ; ' 

measure to be superior to the nwn 

who is not. Imagination, wc con* 

tend, grow from reading- as from The need to 

nothing else— oldiough one might 

ask. whether jUkerate societies are piake SCI1SC . 

imagiaaitivdy less rk*. Writing, wo, i 

is powerful: we use k,. as I am T t may be11iaL another attraction 


WELLINGTON IN INDIA 
i Jac Weller 

“ No one has done more to make Wellington's military* achieve'- 
meats propMy appreciated and realised." 

Sir Arthur Bryant .j » • ' ’ 

,r His lucid and exciting .prose covers every facet of Wellesley's 
achievements in India, social and • political as well as mill' 

U ( i^fKJbhVfc : P J iioti 1 T'fffi; I?AUJY 

GRANITE ISLAND 


A Portrait of Corsica 


is powerful: we use H.,_as i am j t ma y be1haL another attraction 
doing now, 40 set down our written words ^ has to 


thougbta, to get things straight ;. , w anthe verV poW6rfu| 7tecd we l ‘ , 17 . ' Vv ‘ ' i j' 

** putitin writing", we ray when we •£ VB -£ l li Xe «^of-our owiron-- ■ ^ Winner of aUoyalSociety of L;teraluiyAyyard . 
wish to be tore <rf a iWng. Wnteri me|i! Aldiouglr tiie messages' 'w ? , ■ :? (under Lhe W. H, Heinemann. bequest), 
occupy a receive frotn Whfer hui^ b^mgs art ■ i " The Idtdi ^ frctvii bdok niftst be 'a 'mrtraft :• drawn from 






j. Qf aff the prejudices .which Wood- 
S^'V^ from the Foreign Office 
.records., (he one which should per- 

,hAV? :&**■■ tesW 
^ concerns the 

..•pCwO^.tl^- Gree^^ing; ;More .than 

? 'V4 j'Y i .'/V ii-vr :-.i . ! 


pow^rfu H , pblit«ualj?.. ^ ,1 i s ® 

but a &&' AnJ |hnt h.abo'ffj* 
history of SritidT. foreign P 0 ' 1 ^^ 
ing the fecund! World War, g 
: the hands of -fucit a 
fession jqs • 

could ndt he ' . 

^if the Fbrcigh Offic? 


«rV A.**™, mykes h 


standing of the univeiml confusion 'q'iite test enough to pick Uusrt. :; 
not granted to other mortal*. One of up . and. by a' tort 1 of intuitive, ! pub- 

the cornerstones of our. view of verbaI appreheiteioli, to interpret 

education is *' certainty of the value ( thp[Q ■ a rightV : we may indeed be k 


t ‘‘i!,. 

I - l!k-,.^V - 

Li l 

r» -•>' m. • .• ■’ 

l» lilt: I •! I 


'Wty 
[T N 


'ill- .'iT... j 


SbniJRJg. .wemed to. 

ivSPLfV 11 " tor 

hi The l.is- 

J r , I>ri ^e ! y 

comparison 
%SS expect .from 

was oo 


■ ui.flic Dora — o' • , • •• mu r. ■ r. * ■ ■ ... ■ , , 

acquired from' books, as from no. j 5 that it Jj-both hteraJ. and 

***?*.. A v/uirtf knOW- 1 - ii tvsnill tWfiei OUt III 


‘ books W achieve if* .i./’V;;}! -■ 
,FTBE : FiNANgMt*TisiBs i ? !;:i ■ • x . \ ••••■ ^-00 ? 
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I Is full of ■ nuance,: top**.; bad 
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dish is Imuighi out lo hi- thawed, us 
you might say. sold ilien d'giMi-d by 
an electronic gut. ’I he iml-ritfon is 
d.ipcrsi'd around Lire national body 
to millions of Midi vidua I culls or. 
more precisely, to th ugs resembling 
organs, massive conglomerations or 
cells. Some of tluse u seems prefer a 
did of " Play for ToJay ". Review 
or His latest importation on Radio 
3 ; others of Z-Cun r, Coronation 
Street and The Archer * ; yet iv.be rs 
of quite different things. It i> char- 
EOer,.-/ic of tb ; s body-audience that 
each part of it insistently demands 
its own type of nutrition : to keep it 
satisfied the cooks must offer an 
extremely varied diet and must proc- 
ess most of tl so as to make it easily 
RRsitfnihble — many of this body's 
organs are not so vigorous - that they 
can deal urAh roughage easily, and 
although lhay want variety they also 
want the old familiar foods. It is 
another of its diaracterfslios that it 
tuioros it personality and will swal- 
low anything, provided Lhe people 
who serve it arc cl tarn dug and 
beautiful enough. 

However, once Hits process of 
dtfypensal has taken place, the pro- 
gramme is, in the must terminal 
sense, Girtisflred. Perluijw h will be 
served a second titnie, but only 


back a seemingly rather accurate 
reflect mil of the national i;«*>te, and 
the things wc complain of may tic 
flic inescapable concomitants of an 
organic relationship between broad- 
casters and their audience. I am 1101 
suggesting (hut the nun wh<i make 
broadcasting are lhe helpk--s slaves 
of l heir ga-rgantuan body's various 
additions: on the conirary they 
often -seem to hold the office of a 
brain and one, moreover, with a 
rudimentary grasp of dietetics, 
knowing that despite loud nnd insis- 
tent shouts — for crisps, for candy- 
flaw, for various mind-numbing 
barb it u rates — a certain minimum of 
solid muniment must go in. 

By the very nature of the relation- 
ship, however, there is no alternative 
to taking account of the demands 
and trying to meet as many as is 
possible. The result of this is what 
we see played back lo us : if there is 
almost always a tendency lo haste, 
this is due to our insistence on 
variety ; so are many of Lhe superfi- 
cialities, which also represent ihc 
lovcJs of our comprehension. If 
presentation glosses over lack of 
content, this Ls because we need 
encouragement to masticate, while 
at the back of every endeavour Is 
the knowledge (hat nothing is for 
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because, owing to lhe body’s curious ever, that most of what is broadcast 
habits, not nil of tl can always take ' * 

m whit rt Waints r<i ccice, or because 
sufficient time has obpsed for nil 
identical menu lo secin atiraclive. 

And identical ft is : almost evory- 
th'ng we see and hear in broadcast- 
big passed out of the realms of tlcsh 
Mid blood and chance long before 
we encountered H. It was manufac- 
tured ami packed, distributed and 
consumed, burnt up, aJI gone. Next 
menu, please. 

Blaming the broadcasters for the 
ttwftri things that appear on our 
screens or drop out of our loud- 
speakers has become a natrono.1 
blood sport. The alimentary meta- 
phor suggests that before taking up 
die' scent we ought to count seven ; 
that much of what we see and heat 
is precisely what we asked for, and 
that it is as h; is because we are a* 
we are. Radio Tfetd- television give’ 


is served and eaten and forgotten 
utterly. 

Books and book programmes 
suflfer from this alimentary relation- 
ship less than most; their audiences 
are in the main minorities with 
specialized and quite robust diges- 
tive powers, iNevertheless, as we 
shall see, suffer they do. both here 
nnd from the literary thinning-down 
which broadcasting imposes on its 
scripts. Despite this, in all its forms, 
the handling of books adds vastly to 
Lhe interest, even to the delight, of 
radio nnd television. A well-read 
audience must take from them what 
it can and, knowing what the limita- 
tions are, not prejudice its own 
enjoyment by expecting what the 
media are not equipped to give. 

Next week : . ; 

Novels with uo authority 


A London Bibliography of the 

••^o'Gihl^ScicnceSj volumks xv-xxi 1963-68 

Iri llir bi-cmd liild oTilw »>rial mciices no other workof (lie dze and MurnoT 

I Uf*. Ijmden llibliogmphv exi-tM. 

Thr present supplement lo l I k- serif* brgnti in 193 r rr forth llir iflfu-68 
acquisitions of die British l.ilimiyorPolhicalnmJ EcotiorntcScleniftofthe 
l.YHHlon School of Economic^ _ 

I I occupies a greater number of volume* Ilian nny preceding supplement and 
: mbhcSp ,rtCr 100,000 C1,lrie * « n angcd under some 38,000. healings nnd 

A comprehensive index is provided ill volume xxi. 

A special feature of Ibis u|i- lo-dalr, wide-ranging bibliography of recent 
literature « ihc Inclusion ofnii exceptionally large amount of earlier material. ; 
wtodi riiould prove pariiculiirlyhelpliil losiudcnth of the development of 
economic thought and pnliliinl iNrary, and lo economic and social liisim iuin. 
Scirmviumtivjyy Approx. StfOopages aiuhao t oootutries 

/.9O.00 steifing UsSa^.so ' 

ISIS Cumulative Bibliography 1 

Bdilcd byMagilaWIdli'ow 

VOI.UMR I ; PmmatiiirrA-j vou wii a: PenrmlitidsK* aadlmiiMimt 
hese f u-o tib'luiucs arc the first siilufanlial iiwlajnientofa-projfci which will 
i prin-ittp a lullep ai id bcliMCfrgaiifccti bibliography ofthehb lory of science , . - 
lb.%nhMimiiP.rtnBppearrd;'Thc7^/5Critiea|Biblio«rpphica iLq, In,a-6 V : ' 
i rorpinotbnlSlndotUr?k? : jjv 

t# i.Mf, b|UaUo an invaluable referwcdsoarcc'uxlhc Uteranird outlie hisCoryof v V 
•:••• »r iw ^ w b' cll hn*h^p<^red ihlliis|,ciibdicargVe|:thepadhaIfc<rUury, ' 

: : ' Tlw R-IiwwaHq rf 443 aim, AH***, 73 «» ^ ^urn : ■" . ' 

Currtnf AecOiU^ig Lltemtiire.igft r 

T tfr*W*itl>ray zflht falUuktfGh^tUAcMmtoHUlit, 

IValti ql liuguitji, iyjt • • . \ . 

. Ivlim^^hwuicwh avuil iolppfl accountopiey praotiKd^this i'l^ogue uHHic ! ^- 
VwItxnnreM guide tqi-urncti^meilKk) and iboiigh t M refledcd iu one of ifee 
nHKLaytHoriladvecoIlKiiilnSot'fliWvrti.iiirjt, :• ' I ' . ■■ r * '' 



A in:mti:il on preservation for local 
amenity societies was a good idea, 
and Lord Kennel, as parliament- 
ary secretary responsible for environ- 
ment in [lie Iasi govern men I, was a 
good person to write il. He has pro- 
duced with sense and humour a 
primer for every local lion secretary's 
desk. 

For historical background he sum- 
mons up John Aubrey getting him- 
sell made churchwarden to s;ivc 
Hroadchalkc church. William Stukc- 
ley shaming a farmer who broke up 
ancient sanctuary shuies near Ave- 
bury “ for lhe little, dirty profit ", 
and Sir John Lubbock attempting to 
introduce the first preservation law 
in England. Reactions to James 
Wyatt’s trail of incorreciiun through 
our cathedrals having produced the 
corrections of Gilbert Scott, further 
reaction produced William Morris's 
Sooicly for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, the first modern 
pressure group for architectural 
preservation. Meanwhile, the wind 
of public opinion veered enough for 
a weak Anolonl Monuments Protec- 
tion Act to be passed in 1882. With 
Lhe help of the Society of Antiquar- 
ies Lubbock had drawn up the first- 
ever lists of monuments to be pre- 
served (and It may be of interest 
that he published three schedule* — 
listing 29 monuments in England 
and Wales, 21 in Scotland, and 22 in 
Ireland-— with an ardent article in 
the April 1877 number of the now 
Nineteenth Century). These monu- 
ments were far more ancient than 
the medieval buildings Morris 
sought to proteat— stone circles, like 
Stonehenge, and earthen barrows— 
preservation law having to begin at 
the beginning, interfering with 
vested rights as little as possible. 

. Then, in 1911, TaUershall Castle 
in Lincolnshire was threatened with 
export to America (not, as the 
author suggests, the case that later 
inspired the film The Ghust Goes 
West, which was more likely based 
on. the wholesale Imports of William 
Randolph Hoarst). A stronger 
Ancient Worm monte Bill was 
accordingly brouglk in, under which 
a preservation order would have to 
be confirmed by Parliament, And 


noi including inhabited buildings. 
(The first preservation order submit- 
ted to Parliament under this Act was 
for 75 Dean Street in Soho, an 
eighteen Ill-century house used for 
husincss purposes nnd about to lose 
its painted staircase and its character 
to America, which is what hnppened 
in ihe end.) 

The first workable law protecting 
buildings of "special architectural 
or historic interest ’’ came with the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 
1932, introduced by the author's 


velopmern plan, and on the 
nd inti 
what 
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lion sec will need mosPaU^a- — ■ . , . 

previous chapter on reglfi^wh this book is g'ven the sub- „ 

•muni and the case historiei 13*" literature and Polities with the constant pressure of uclualily and niatic embodiment in 
complete the book. , p c f crc ncc to the Seventeenth the sense of the jn ter play of human ol Satan, and that its c 


k woukl Probably help plannm 

evurv vnixr , n .i T 


a - ifiy. if ■, shortened version relationships in Shakespeare's polit- appropriately symbolized in the hiss- 
lis 1 ^ 11 * . ieal plays arive his audience a richer ing anti-climax o( Satan's career. If 


SSitrWnd still more cautiously 
ronmuLl ji M. the jfiokcl summary is 

Ilit'se pages. Not that there Mincbiniing the suggesltons 
some of iIil- glihnws of the s oade " concerning the relation 
mg politician here. A French 3 ^ politics and the imaginative 


father. The further development of lion, where rents rose so hist. vXurflifc found in great literature Jonson. And. Hgain, he dislikes the 
legislation— that is, of wrllmgness to preservation treatment tlut of interest lo the general rhetorical generalizations of Mil- 


regulalc private rights — up to the 
present is clearly nnd compactly 
told, and the period 1966-70 is dealt 
with from the point of view of the 
author’s own involvement, especially 
in the ’’ conservation area ” idea 
under the last Labour government. He 
names names where praise is due 
among- his colleagues and other 
workers in the field, even including 
the more intransigent secretaries of 
national preservation bodies 


former inhabitants could not JIT- „,|j as to the student of '«*> P°S I J?I P ros = tecaUM they 


ES£" •> a*"*' If i I WLC- Kiiighis qi.oies"from KiJ?"™ 1 monKnl 
building of Covent Garden hujiheusses recent examples of ^ (U | S 


rhan 

corner 


a ctcan sweep and leave* ifcfce] (anguitge— the Labour and 
irs to be restored, wifl iKnative manifestos of 


j. • — —I mu aeCnUUfK —• 1967, 

toriner occupiers be able to cm i rumple. Certain writers of tho 
1,a J :k Kateenlh anlury, notably Shake- 

Lord Kennel is too gn|ai ^ Hooker, Marvell and Claren- 

t liree out of four of his « t represent for him a degree of 

„. lhi . nislories end well, or as wdl i wrihlcness and responsiveness lo ... , 

h» Si ^ ^ ( C , X ' cou,d P°« ibf y be expected to i complexities of fell experience in which combine to nwke it " the 

haustmg forking with these people, volunteers must not be discouS ihSniling of politick themes greatest political poem in the hin- 

it . . . highly onjoyoble J ; one or too early on). The climate io«Sd Mis rarely found in the general gu&ge ■ 

the Georgian Group lad to optm a of political argument and 

in the 1 930s was " unlike the vai repaganda. 

Zh hJJh \u r Ut , UlB Xf* Www Knights agrees with 

?W K*.‘SL E S? *E?jSi *< 1»t political l;inyiiiiac ' 


two prominent niaimcs not mentioned 
suggest tlwt even the most high- 
minded politicians do not get on 
with everybody. 

The chapter that the grassroots 
hon sec will turn to is ” Advice to 
amenity societies 
intended to supersede 
Civic Trust pamphlets 
ject. It starts with 
on local democracy. 


Coal Exchange went was only l^bh aims a, blunting rather than 



Kennet briefly picks up a big sub- qs seen from the South Bink® 1 JS ?, ^diSTe tKa V* , cxpc S? wilh "V a tUs fi rc ' 
jeot and gives it a brisk and timely Waterloo Bridge, by giant radllliJ * SJa, « ? Pi? V dited political rhetoric. In another 

airing : the trahlsnn dex dercs, of «,«, up-'cJid 1 ^ p»:> «f '«? |»* fnighis 


iuleUecUials nnd aosihotes wlio will 
urn soil their hands with local (or 
national) government though they 
do start local amenity societies — 
" idJots " in the anoient Greek sense, 
abstainers from practical democracy, 
taking notice of their elected repre- 
sentatives ohiy lo despise thorn. 
When “ The brigadiers nnd the 
poets, in uneasy alliance, descend 
upon the Town Hall and tell the 
Council they are a lot of Philis- 
tines". they will have to discover 
what it is the local councillor knows 
and they themselves do not. A 
healthy working rokuwnship miglu 
even bring more people to AUiml lor 
the Coiuiol!. The ensuing twenty 
pages of rrtstriuAion on how to 
become familiar will] the local de- 


up-unded to house the Deal* Sniahis nowher.’ flclnaltu r^rs- P” p| 1 . , , , , 

mcm of ihc Knvironraol? lo man L” Jl ,c , "‘.mc-iri.M.ne a" 1 } lahcl- 

KennelK jfte Cor d» pW. jJL 3 " n ™,?, '«* •*«*•. nehtly say;, fonn , 

dealing with planners does not «Wm ,, n]o U ahr’ : 
against bodies exempt from p«~. . 
nlng control. Other times, is the testing of stniciiicnts on 


control. — _ - ^ — 

Governments, is doubtless tho poSl, touchstone of the conscience, 
cal tinswer. What can th^ ptiof^ V'r^ricncc. 

citizen practising democracy k 

nbout l lial, except vole, . ■ nr st! , of dod||e ,; 

wait? lie can improve his on »thl n a mun in his whnlcncvs 
aivhileotunil literacy, for one tut 1 wholly intending. 

This manual assumes he lias sri ^ ■ . , 
literacy, Init It should not ; IU auiia . :^ rcnte SCc ^* f . , t0 

moves in circles that «in road pka JJ" f "W™* ot.hjf 
nnd discourse with architects. F* n : Wl,b ttb ' 11 ^ ,s ' 

comm i mien lions between awliiW 
and the neighbours are a pd® n 
reason for mlsumloretandinp e«|jJ 
preservation. The advice In this 
is good as fur ax it goes. 

^CANG CLEMEN : 

'‘^re’s Dramatic Art 
% Melhucn. £2.6U. 

THENNi 

published in the United Slate*- 1 "ft* Uving Image 
inclusion iierc appears to baj g %, Methuen 

... _ .. - -- — !••■>«.•• the responsibility of the »<. ?• . . ■ 

268pp. Princeton University Press JE U! m £P°0 sea ’ postulates editor. Professor HaHe. de«nlj iji^ 1 . , . 

London; Oxford University Press ^ a V 1 ? wh,ch he evi- them as "short pieces on naturt « ( Q J k ® spc: 

£3-60. 7 ' dent y excludes gulls and terns) may topics closely related to naiare--.- . 

be less rttellrgent than land-birds written over the ychf$*V One* ffipj s ,,book ; is a "prcl.mm- 

t, . , , • . because the BnVlrnnmRrn rhMi !,»» . ..... , n.lj .t aiSmia -4lL_ t 

l his is an unusual book, the title of 
which has little to do with the con- 
tents. It. is divided into two separate 
parts. In part one, the author pre- 
sents us with eight; essays, the results aic ovvasionai sues 

of a sixteen-day visit to the Shctlnnd'. sor Haile’s statemchf that the fulmar 


Birds of small brain 


LOUIS i. HALLE : 

The Storm Petrel and the Owl of 
Athena 


fulmar convinced him that it be- 
longs to an order of primitive sinall- 
brained birds almost all of which 


- Loui, br M?' ' tei£ is 'Tg ^ iiy - sMTr-F^trBT 

shows how strongly he relies on the 


I I IV M... - ---- 

a charming sliqrt sketch _ 
migration on the of ■ 
From Uierc we are- 


reviewer, who 


with die subject, and stiH 

the country, this Is the best Wacal i 


bear in all his 
ossays and gives his readers cause to 

done 
itUI 
but 

Human : SWF itWionihip of oaia, 

. world se6d ditiy. along jts outermost of ,he 8 rCHl • 


i ; stnomr ana pnuosopbCri • ■ m XV , ' 1 Jiicre IS not tt • m« they portray "lilihofr- 

I'.; Bi Ijis : sei»nd article the W Af tbat .even • 

• Hdetait. Professor Me Lakes excen- Has ? ^ 00 ® Shetland.” 


a grouse: 




: George Allep and 
asked us to anntwnce dw 
, . . year they wjU be j 


iterary criticism of political rhetoric 


approves of as a denial or perver- 
sion of true thought. Professor 
Knights also opposes examples of 
what he regards ns the sensitive and 
the insensitive in political writing. 
Thus. Professor Knights finds that 


claims, are Laclicul obfuscations 
rather than clarifications of thought. 

It might be argued even that Ihe 
process of narrowing the range or 
the thinkable lo which bad political 
rhetoric is harnessed received dra- 
llic language 
culmination is 


ieal plays give his audience a richer 
feeding for, and understanding of. 
the eompHcatlng involvements be- 
neath a simple surface than docs the 
“ ha-rci clarity " and — in other res- 
pects admirable— metsiveness of Ben 


*s “An 


whcrcus in 
Horatian Ode '* he 


the swift pluy of mind, the precision, 
balance and suren css of louch. the 
deep but controlled feeling, the sense 
of the complexity of things and of (he 
impossibility of making simple judg- 
ments of tangled and tragic situations 


guage 

So far ns Milton is concerned, il 
is a pily that Professor Knights did 
not sec fit. or could not find time 
(his chapters arc the Clark Lectures 
for 1971), lo compare the political 
prose with- the verse given lo the 


part of the false coin of political 
debate, giving ’* a semblance of ob- 
jective form in our projections, 
thereby strengthening lhe fears From 
which they spring " i “ Zealot, 
Puritan. Jacobin, Commie. Agitator. 
Bourgeois. Ihe frlablishmciil. Pig. 
llippy". .Satan's first speech em- 
ploys similar name-calling in his 
defiance of God to manipulate alti- 
tudes rather than define n reason- 
able position, and the tyranny thut 
lie accuses, like tho independence he 


ing anti-climax ol Satan’s career. If 
this is the case, however. H must 
also be said dial Milton does not 
attempt to represent Satan as the 
archetypal example of complex lan- 
guage falling inLo deviousness and 
narrowness through rhetoric, but 
rather as an example of rhetoric, the 
means, being abused or parodied. Il 
would not appear from Paradise 
Lost ns n whole that Milton is 
disillusioned with rhetoric as such. 
What is implied is a renewal of 
emphasis on Lhe primacy of inward 
purposes, comparable perhaps to lhe 
sober recognition of the ultimatclv 
superior “ Paradise within ” which 
Adum gains by his sin-induced suf- 
fering. No doubt the form of words 
reflects the soul within, hut any 
form, even the seemingly bright, is 
susceptible to abuse. 

This question conics up in another 
guise when Professor Knights, apro- 
pos a passage by Lord Digby on the 
attainder of Strafford, comments : 

It is a strong presumption of honesty 
of intention wlwn n man uses, not 
forinul eloquence, hut liomclv _ ami 
fitmilinr metaphors and comparisons 
i hut disperse the fog of abstract argu- 
ment and sum lip in a sharp phrase lhe 
actualities of the case. 

One likes such writing, or speaking, 
perhaps, but docs it really constitute 
“a strong presumption of honesty 
of intention ” 7 Cun this not also be 
abused as the politician’s equivalent 
of the language of “ honest ” lugo ? 
In politics, especially, it is dangerous 
to take qualities of style as an 
indicator of virtue. 

However. ■ it would., certainly be ■ 
unfair lo suggest that in this honk, 
taken as a whole. Professor Knights 
is doing nny such lliipg. Whpt he 
deplores is the nhilso of language in 
public uttonincos; what, lie advo- 
cates Is not a particular . way of 
writing, bqt a tone, or perhaps even, 
in the end, a moral sluncu. 


" A blend or firm conviction and 
tulcrani openness ” ; “a lone and 
temper in debate Lhal was far re- 
moved from that of the unquestion- 
ing partisans, the fanatics and the 
simplifiers " ; “ openness to experi- 
ence, Ihc willingness not lo impose a 
predetermined pattern on life's 
diversity this is Lhe kind of 
phrase lo which Professor Knights 
recurs again and again, indicating 
his characteristically liberal and 
humane outlook, his adherence to 
the tradition of Coleridge (whose 
remarks he is particularly fond of 
quoting), Arnold and Forster. As a 
result, this book becomta a plea for 
the revival of a considerate aware- 
ness and Lhe recognition of complex- 
ity and variety of possibility in the 
expression of political views — u plea 
which is moving because Professor 
Knights himself employs Llic quietly 
stimulating, rather than cantanker- 
ously provocative, language of the 
writers he holds up for admiration. 

It is a classic pica Tor moderation. 
As such it is also likely to be a 
target, as Professor Knights is 
aware, for the scorn of more parti- 
san and ’* committed ” spirits, 
whether of the left or Ihc right, and 
he is at pains to protest in advance 
that what he is advocating is not 
spineless indecision, or paralysis of 
the political will through over- 
sensitivity to the variety of possible 
attitudes. 

To return to Marvell’s *’ Ode ”, 
Professor Knights -argues that this 
poem is a particular case showing 
iliut “ tension, a sense of complexity, 
is not incompatible with firm com- 
mitment. or, at the very - least, a 
dear approach to commitment ". 
And in summing up he maintains 


also that the kind of language lie 
advocates is not incompatible with 
" passionate conviction ". A healthy 
public language, lie insists. " looks 
towards the life of reason and 
imagination ” : the world of cuds 
ought still lo be implicitly present to 
the mind cx'en when the politician is 
passionately involved in swaying 
voters, or urging immediate reme- 
dies, or, presumably, defending 
vested interests. Curiously, it Ls the 
slightly neglected Milton who again 
comes to mind, for Professor 
Knights seems, like Milton, to be 
denying thut his ideal is n “ fugitive • 
and cloistered virtue ", and to be • 
trying to bridge the gap between the 
sweetness and light of the humanist 
tradition And Lhe ” dust anil beat ” 
of practical politics. 

The effort is Admirable, and the 
manner of making it is highly 
attractive ; but os one reads the 
newspaper, or watches the almost 
cliche? images of violence that consti- 
tute so much of television news 
programmes, one cannot help hut 
feel that the ’* dust and heat " is 
immense and Professor Knighls's 
language something terribly frail to 
set against il. It may be that the* 
prcvaJen co of the one ma k es the 
advocacy of the other all the more 
necessary. It is, after all a familiar 
dilemma. What is needed is the 
paradox of a passionate commit- 
ment to the “ openness " which this ’ 
book propounds and embodies; and 
perhaps somewhere there is a Ian- - 
gunge which adequately communi- 
cates this, loo. For Professor 
Knights it existed in the' work of 
certain seven Iccnth-century writers, 
but what one would most like to 
know is whether there is much 
evidence for, or hope of, its' oxis- ’ 
tence today. 
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many individual passages of the plays, 
but gives also a panoramic survey of 
Elizabethan military life, Dr Hcnn 


£2.50. 


are s 


analysis into its scant thirty pages. 

A collection of essays uniformly ns 

good as these would have been M 

important. As it ia.^llic value of the thus brings fresh mtaresl lo snara 
book is reduced still further by Its of the diwim which ' h “ 
having been padded out (there is no immediacy front modern audiences 
other explanation with three semj- 
popular pieces occupying the last 
forty pages, which seem designed for 
u different render ' : altogether.. 


Which operis Wolf- ".Shakespeare and., tile Modern 
' 5 - World" shows the,; .impendence o[ 


is.™ 3 ,, utilcs or inree Histories non »u i 
Jive tragedf^,: ‘Mqcheih i* seen* as pieep on 
Joticlie ^lay'in Which " prepare* 1 spp^re Play 
* eras btyofld* simply- Structural- questions « 


(lo the point where stage battles em- 
barrass producers). though II 'fasclriri- 
led contemporaries. The book ends 
with st. general essay on the images in 
A nr on v anil Cleopatra, linked not-; 
ionally with the preceding pieces by . 
the theme of warfare and the occa- 
imngcs (like the *’ doling ni|il- 
if 111 x 20) drawn " from the 
The influence of the authors . 
Yeats Is fell in his obscrya- , 
such points as the way Cleo- 
■' gaiety under the dealh- 


!n orderio cater for-lhfc Bxpehdlno hlphat educational ■market; 1 '> 1,1 |J -' * 
Everyman's Library is being divided Into two parte. One pari will ‘ '' 
continue lab' aV present ; Ihe’fieW devbloprhenl Is lo be known bb * 

Every lilatv’ii UnivO/Uily Library,' In thld there will be titles new to , . . 

Everyman, reinforced by others drawn from Everyman’s Library, 
carefully selected lor thslr Importance to students. All existing. tides 
will receive thorough editorial review .end many will be given new •. • . . ■ • • 

Introductions, notes and bibliographies. By Ihe end of 1973 we expect • ■ 
to publish between thirty and forty titles ; thereafter at regular tertaly - 
intervals. Write for a tree prospectus ol EUL lo.J, M. Dont & Sons Ltd., 
Aldlne House, Bedford Street, London WC2E 9HG. • \ 

Paperback and fllothhaund Hardback Editions , 


••. How:.‘ t o>,«,d a Shttkc ^ 

y ,ur^».lhc rca^ io ajk. 5, 0 spiediaf giOtlfiy, a -bojaiject. 


Pampas of ArgoatIria7^p d Icchniqucs and devices relying on ’ academic TbwssI .y S have obviously been ! 

is equally ijib .‘‘.imaginative anticipa- reminder is timely, but the essay is inesc,, essay . 

anil ctill betW “I? 1 °r imminent events and otiierwtsc a restatement of received 

' istees 'V. 


meta- 


ibe . book. :THc. I»inLv Hbout time raised 

pow is little more .^•JgWNWIy hire a re -,laboratad in a S U ,‘ S „ m.ta loo Mori - 
the wealth of birds that e.«au nr. *• n..-* ..«j too uuie too soon 

hltotf* 

very wefl. 


pose is little more then w .jon 

the wealth of birds that ^ HfP«say on ** Past and Futui 
from Hudson’s Pampas. ^ ^P^kespwrc which considers the 


otherwise a rretatampfll of reccivou ’ 

wisdom. On the whole, ^his Is a , P o«lb& the' author’s 

b ° 0li a r n°o,'h“c.« oi St«dShLhi SS uhj«l ma, 
nnotner caw ui nncifists and opponents of 


offend pacifists and opponents 
blood-sports). The book happily 


The Uvittft Image « a study of dem0 nsl rates tlwt hcademic ^lire- ( 
akespcurc's imagery drawn from me nt n&ed not , marked | , ; 

ild^ports hml ; watfare; T. h.' . 

itnn'a (ivrini QlllilifiCUtion K fiiS Hide. . i ... . , J , *k '■ 1 


NEW TITLES f September. 1872}- 
Coleridge -On ' the Constitu- 
tion of Churoh.Bnd $iOlt.. ■ . 

?B'£l. 6 ft/HBC 2 .oo 

; 

: Pindar The.Qdes 

by. p,. S..-pynW-..tnlJp.. ivp\ 
an oaa i» nolei. 3u4jp. 

PB E1.50/HBC2.50 

Sextus Propertius 

. The Poems 

HbW Irena, by R. Mueker \ fully ennalMId. 

■' 240pp. 


.Hew Irani, 
word la eacl 


Bacon Essay $ i ■ 5 ■: 1 1 ; 

NflfVlnlroi by>MlchaeI-Hewkl»U!-2«Ip9. ’• 

Hindu Scriptures’- ; - r ‘ * 

Tana, am M. pv PjoI. A.;£. Zitnnir, 

862pp. . 

■f pb aop/ha zm 

The Anglo-Saxon : 

Chronicle 

Trane, by Prat. G. H. Barmonawey. Iniro.. 
notes, appendices etc. 332pp. 

PB B5p/HB E1JS0 


.. , The Sags of GreUlrthc,. . , 
1 v* V&fii&b/Hte-Eiso ■ Sfr’ong 1 . : ' £ 1 ' ' ■ •' 

• , ■ lL. ■: I, • . ■ . fnlro. by' Plot. P. FodU. Notes, InpaXai. 

The .song of - Roland 

Naw trsns.. by P^-'H ' 


srd Robar'son 


pb gsp/iiie bus 


ien and somewhat r- |r i ipl . tlVM! ,h cr wiih a-‘widc knPWr Don-QuixdeynfhDut the: digres-.- • 1 , ' " ,. J( 

*i«iM ,me jvtewpotnt of the encel j >hn V" *"* rer “ ,,n, . ,u • au . .-**•* wity they re- utMaiuine of both M arte > sions can now bp had in Lhe shortened ; i.. ; . .:L>iyjp^^pjK)/HBB2.aO Gerfyle RendnlscenkeS’ ’ 1 

bird- itself. It Is always.intcreiitiric to shatf , n,« J 81 ?!* 1 ^ tiie ancient ^ vations ring true, , hopi^l Ibrrilory Us well as ledge of the j ^w mal Putnam. Origin* 11 ^ H;) ' { . • r Ro;i»W ‘ <ne iBmcirt airiffWpaiihwy. 

sec .ourselves as dthws see us ■ here * a ^‘ 0CTOe to -for' his naturalist some n.FPJoy^^ ^^j^ 1 pn ^l^bteti l k}ngHew ground. • A discussionofthe Elizabethan tan vernen iv^he Vikirife-^rcs*" i REVISED REPflfNS 

Iten- sir his S’-Ktii’ MW* mi the imaary^Shakcbpenre ihe ; erty, CoKswdMOns bn • .tv, - 

, derives!. from.rbawktogi^iiiittngv jjjg; ' b^cni^ought • ; ; Representative Government Darwjp The QrJgJn gf , , t 

W a liiiu and ;horsrtiiiHNhip: An account y^jpdus: Ceryaptff :. {%&?, rStfadWi • extracts ,i ram Ai*(wafa .Co^a ^ «W V 1 ' Gpeclee 

LL olvil)® itfCilhiiw tin “ Ch'.bo- « ■ ... , ■taMk, 1 im. i4, blifiSC 1 M* 1 , . ,o,.t.. n I fit ■ As ivell' as Paailtvltm. . . v 1 ’.?.••• i ] V; ‘ . _ 1 ; u 

ind noles bv Prof.' N. P. • 'New lnlro. and note* qy Or. L. H . 
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innipcijlinn with one another, with 
no real reason to hand together ex- 
cept in discuss working comlilions 
tn (more rarely in this country) 
threats In their freedom. They arc 
hit called on to play together, re- 
hearse together or exhibit together ; 


lain Riuliiinl) which lmre . J _ unFJtN men of Iclliis 

3T^i“ ^!X a— 

iWr noli,-,, t h". 1 ™ 1 * Hewaplw ,mlsl hc 


-I’ i , 


* "■ «■ ** 

£ JTiSiwS Ihe pn*fcm who., ho w».lc 


not onlv a jimgler arid « l * *.>■«! 

..earse .ogeiner or exmn.r together ; also a player.' succcSW'* 7 .- -Whiil he is really or if 
nor are they ex -students of some potently of snn ,.. , ^ an *lic& !&**• . tmmvs now ind 

Royal College of Writing. They musical ^ k ? ! ' , 

share no iliffieull, highly skilled may hatv had J hnrrit *1 ib' lofal,: lw . hilN hci - 0 " u 11 ^ 1 
leehniiiiii' - ilwv art* in iin.t. i u .r... . J* rrtble childhnrj -.wiimcd atrxoimx and ih.i- 


sh 

tcchniiiue ; 
way 

as 
fibs 

drunken IRA man is lialdc to come 
along and heal them at their own 
Painters, certainly, can 


[, me iWlilil • 1%»MIISVI| 

'"B \ Tire virtuoso Ektnfc.n. Hie Guardsman, the 

wouK can certainly imprest iX> (aiholic, the Old Man Mad 
readers though it tends tmJtLt Writing- Jn this hc was n “ 
" . milkc . u,ir V* n . t,cs fiisnitiiiut JKubdv unusual among arte 


not 

lists 


7 1st Year 
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Coming May 11 


Dylan Thomas: 
New Critical 


Essays 


Viewpoint 


game. Painters, certainly, can be 

bumptious, musicians are not free of mni[t . - 

malice, actors arc a bundle or inieer- L cnt m •ickiiowl.Ji^ i S,,spK *! K « «wMy un,, ? Uil1 Mnt 'W . 
mimics. But these people are at the of jJL \ 1 ** Hc T 6 T\lr l, h 

same time generous in a way that the mclR .‘ : ' ‘ iLi k J Ie! th a Artist, the Bull I ighlu. Uk 

“• ■■ - ,w J l ls , 110 ! Css exciting today L ^lh the Lover, the Old Man 

having become so 'rare ; it jf„ JjJ mi l : ish|. But Lord was 

"Wlsiomu* SLlcae, as Wells observed. In lhe 
though others who have it flj , i* swmeil to have lost contact 
lillcr, Coiu|iiesl mid — to judge fra Slis real, continuous self. Hv the 
ms stunning poem in a r«a (rf his life, he had simply dis- 


lilcmry world on the whole is not. 
And certainly one doesn't hear of 
psyuhiafrisis advising their unhappicr 
patients to bike up poetry or the 
novel ; pottery or painting or some 
himl of dramatic expression is what 
they put thorn on to. Writing these 
days is more often a symptom than n 
cure 


Edited by WALFORD DAVIES 


Eleven original, specially com- 
missioned. critical essays pri- 
marily concerned with Dylan 
Thomas's poetry. The contribu- 
tors : F.- W. Bateson, John Boyfey, 
Wolford Davies, Marl'ln Dods- 
worth, Afastair Fowler, John 
Fuller, .David Hotbioak. 

Laurence Lerner. C. J. Rawson, 
Raymond Stephens and John 
Wain. £3.50. ' 


BY JOHN WILLETT 


Animals in the 
Service of Man 

EDWARD HYAMS 


A fascinating account of how 
over the centuries man has 
improved 1 on nature by breed'ng 
animals which! n conditions of 
domasiicatldn' ere meatier. 
woollier, stronger, swifter Hum' 
their rdntAle 'ancestors. 
Illustrated ! 1 £2195. 


yrtr 


Just published 


Last week I went (o see the John 
Moores exhibition at Livcrpuol. 
Moores (for the benefit of non- 
English readers) is one of nur local 
millionaires, a director of Hverlon 
Loot-ball Club whose fortune derives 
from Lit tie woods Football pools 
and the related mail order stores ; 
and for the past fifteen years he 
has financed a biennial painting 
competition up there which is the 
only thing of its kind in the coun- 
try. I don't suppose for a minute 
that il can compare in scale or im- 
portance with Hie biennales at 
Venice, •or Silo Paulo or the Dncu- 

niqritB at Kassel,; bill" ft Is always 
intorosiing ' mid sometimes surpris- 
ing— « bjt like Liverpool itself in 
Him way — and this year I had a pnr- 
ticiilnr mot Eye for going in that one 
frjeml »r mine, ft. B. Kitaj, had had 
his picture excluded wl^ilc another. 
Adrian Henri, hud got the second 
prize. 


largely conceived for public delivery. 
Maybe jLs links- with the visual arts 
wore nil help cither, since many 
critiics seem to feel that these belong 
on the other side of some kind of 
fence. But, even given such offences 
against the canons or pure private 
reading, it offered something positive 
enough to b? worth helpful criticism. 
And this, so far as I know, is what 
it has never had. 


Pollute and be 
Damned 

Arthur’ 'Bourne 


In this constructive and expert 
; study, the author places pollution 
' incidents in their context with 
j associated' problems, 

I Illustrated. £2.95. 


Granville 

Bantock 


A Personal Portrait . . 

myrrha bantock 



i This book Fs more lhan-.ihs bio- 
‘ graphy df a remarkable rfiuslcian. 


Why Kitaj’s was thrown out I 
cannot Ihink. ! haven't seen it. but 
I cannot conceive of any circum- 
stances under which hc would paint 
one as had as some of those shown. 
Happily, however. Henri’s painting 
of raw trteat and flowers, scattered 
across a large white canvas, is in 
some ways {he best thing he has 
yot done; I can’t say Tm personally 
nil that keen on chops and kidneys 
ns a subject — it has already earned 
mm one slightly disquieting letter 
from a meat -obsessed admirer— nnd 
I hiUc bo think how it must strike 
fihe Young Vegetarians (a mnve- 
niom advertising itself on the oilier 
sido of the Mersey lunhel entrance). 

But this is a good picture, and the 
award of a £2.009 prize ts a great 
thing not only for the artist himself 
bill also for Liverpool’s Cultural life, 
in which he plays a generous- and 
ebullient part.,. He its the new presi- 


for Bantock Included pally* . 
Shaw. Beecham, Slbellue. 

‘ nirtiard strauaa. and Elgar ; 
j Among blkifr^ntts;: Hluetrattorie 
1 and imialo -exampifea. £3.50. 


dent of the Liverpool Academy, an 
oW-BStabhshetl society Of .profession ill 
artPUfl maind 'around theoHy. and the 

DrallAatn# L j <■ 


) 


;NEW EVERYMAN 
PAPERBACKS 


1 ■ ,, , 7 . . . — "'v.whj , anu u 10 

gaHery whfsh fie hai managed to get 
them In the centre coufd hardly 
lave been belter launched. Let us 
UieiJ hope ^that Liverpool’s an as 
woll aa iis.fQrtball Is once mofc on 
the rise. v;-. - . ■ . ■ -. . . 


: Herodotus-: 'HISTORIES 


{ ; (2 vojsO. Mos. 1405-9. 

' V : , Each, 50p. 

, | Byron 'LETTERS . : j 

No^ , V:- ^ '^p: 

Ponrsd:, NOSTROMO 1 

g .;;No>1039. -50p 


- And its- portiy 1 Ya ? ,iqdeed, this- is 
the same A*JriB ft Henfi v^o has been 
mtfcked ifl these cojimms before now, 
and heen^ ^publiahcd ^in *em-: too jor,,.. . 

*at .mailer, and jy^pht Roy: Fuller^ ;mcanini : beypnd the 

' Oxfprd audlenqcs R. couple p(. years ;,M of crps publishers,, and’ 1 ft—' 

1 ■ ■ “ ” " *gwSr 


Too parnchial, yon may say. I 
would have thought that this whs 
exactly wrung : Hun with all its wc.ik- 
. nuttia Uie .iirtgliah pop pouiry of 
,■ which uie Liveppildlwins form pact 
means ii gotkl deal more to the out- 
side world fas well as to listeners to 
Radio One, the 'BBC’s lowbrow ser* 
v |yc) than does, let- us say. the work 
i»r Philip Larkin. For instance, I have 

iw.’tal. * !l,Cst l!,sl|e of Vor 

Samuil, the splendidly produced 
arts review of the Vienna Sezession, 
whose president Georg Hislar (inei- 
deutnlly) was once at the Mim- 
chester Municipal College of Art. 
Like its predecessors, it displays a 
strong interest in this country, with 
an article oh Vorflcists. sidelights 
on Wittgenstein as architect and 
sculptor, and, at the end, two Auden 
translations. But the main sample 
provided of English poetry is predo- 
minnntly popr Mitchell, Patten, 
Logtic. Horovitz and so on. For 
better or worse, there is a foreign 
public .which finds this kind of thjng 
[ess parochial than wliat is approved 
in the metropolis, and I don't think 
it should be siitiply dismissed. 

If you have ever had to talk to 
outsiders about our current culture 
—even on the “ and who are your 
(Zngleesh writers?" level— you will 
know that our imaginative poetry 
and prose appear a good deal less 
enticing than the other arts. 
Foreigners lent! tp be most im- 
pressed ,bjr ciir, standards of per-; 
formunce: by our .actors and' dan- 
cers. that is, ahd our .orchestral-: 

, /above ; all other) ipu'doians. Artists 
and 'Composers, too. from these 
islands command far more respect 
abroad than they have dona for 
a very long dime, Though they are 
not jieea; as pre eminent in. tire same' 
way, at; any rate not Outside the, 

• Held of pop . [basic. But aside froiirj 
the crime, spy. etc. Writers, probably- 
the only widely knoWnBritiih poet' 
,?. r ,noydKt : :fe •..GwJmm-'f.GreMei. 


Hie grciil difference between per- 
forming artists and the rest surelv 
lies in their professionalism. Musi- 
cians practise almost like circiw per- 
ormers -they are just as liable 10 
full off the high wire if they neglect 
this— while my own short experi- 
ence with actors has given me an 
rven higher regard for their con- 
scientionsncss and concentration. 
Hi is obsessive perfection isjn, 1 'm 
sure, can cunimunicule itself excit- 
ingly to an inexpert audience across 
all barriers of language or class: 
d semi anyone, for instance, to see 
Deni.se Colfey in Ionesco's 77i<- 
Chairs twhich J saw at Ihe >’oung 
Vic last week), whereas I would 
have to think carefully before 
recommending them to read a par- 
ticular work. This used to be true 
f>r painters and poets, loo ; it could 
be seen, or at least .sensed, that wliut 


Hvu m — 

l^tiographer Ital •* 


Ford as 


others 


saw him 


if.,,-;,.. 1 — 1 a n |S J,IC> 1,6 

w 1 / : n Ks cnlon) doi ''l dZeiicd into his roles, 

lot it out. Rut prose wriiine unM , , , u - 

ally is so initialized a mO Wwly - d[d l ' ord . cr ‘ : :'- C rc ‘ , “' hv 


prose writing jcr 0 j 

..1 w mi^pecialized a — ,”.tv — , v ' 

almost as much so as sneedi lhenl - and lh ' ls atkK 11 

Hint skill in its use ought nJ blird “ l 10 lhe biographer's 

• II rlv.it 1 urL . "'ll rrti- Fi-vrrf wnitmiw si hifrii I ilim- 


iill Thai unusual. Whiii^t to ^ £ * r< * s w ™l in BS about him 

hero is not so much to demon*! * *¥* W1 » ht to he » 11 F nrl ; ,n ’ 
skill as to avoid incompetence hi £ ( ra P^ fa ^ sources, are m fact 
so there arc two things 'm ^ ,0 ,l,e lruth ' ln»hcm:my 
writers nowadays seem to find \n ^ of his memoi ' rs L,1L ‘ r ‘ : aru 
dillicdfl to do: to tell « stay a *™« slha * are veniifia-bly true- 
to write chapters that can be m 0 ^ °° aW not wri,e 
aloud. Though the foimer it e^ttsuoh length without occu- 
shortcoming not confined 1 aft bpsing iotu fact- -Tint one 
writers : witness that much oib * glaring inaccuracies & 

praised Him The Trench Cmw ^ selLinfltUing kvvontiions ■ 
tion. where a good intelligible cib -toedit the \vholc lot as Imiory. 
novel has been made almost inp FW was not umiw:i.re of the 
sible t»i follow by mumbling atlq of his personal wrii- 

und sell-iiuliilpciH direction. p, »d endeavoured, on occasion. 

itai his vagueness into theory hv 
* * t it impressionism. Thus, in 

t dedication to his first book of 
When this scries of— well, pertu# ■MR, Ancient Lights, he wrote: 
self-indulgent is lhe word here too- iiUjv -t.,.- ■_ : 

n h. , , . fi f • u u Ud ®m to feds, huiiw tuviiracx u.s m 

it ought to deal with bedrock wnW gu im is ubsolnte. 


1 7 -r I.-— .... .a wwraic. ... I ilOII I 

problems such as what dicIionai)Ti ^ &a\ in feet* ; | have fur facts a 
■ »c sc vii, or ai least senseit. liui't wliut hsc aiul whether ur not to haves fa m profound contempt- 

they were doing was dilTicult. Ui». 4 r Sk '“ffP- Nobody A (this obviously will not do- an 

fortunate y diis is rto lonoer vn wtnis to discuss this; in erviewitS ^ & d I i . * 1 

J S, VU21 S JSJE,;"S5; 4- a,{MS US i Mli 

writer); and it might help m » ,i{?ear 88 ™ 5e,U) ° lb 
improve such .skills as wo have. Btt fed with this problem, Arllmi 
now thiii it comes |o the point, w «ttr bus taken it ; 


Their work may get across to tire 
lay audience 11 s being fun ; It may 
be in some way newsworthy or have 
enough curiosity value to earn a 
spot on the tcHy. |3ul it just doesn't 
look all that skilled, ami lhe Ian* 
guage with which its creditors holster 
il'-the talk pf. “ systems” at tire 
John Moores show, for instance, or 
the ^entire business of “concept 
art —reads like . so much flannel. 

j do think ■ ’this question of 
skill Is terribly important, and I’ni 
always ashamed of not having any 
myself: it could be on the lowest 
level, like tightrope walking indeed, 
as unexpectedly demonstrated In our 
garden by a Swiss doctor friend. 
Low level ? Well, in one way it was 
low. but in the oilier sense there is 
perhaps a danger of. snobbery in 
. talking of levels here. Snooker, for 
instance, has some claim to be con- 
sidered as an art, and so, as any 
artist knows, has football. The other 
day. In Dieppe, we saw that rare 
thing, a first-rato circus (organized by 
a t rench television* performer called 


m iiicnicy 111 rtinm ,u, “ v. 

by Mutk Riij Anirnd, qjnj 
AcEiehc, Jack Goody and T. '■ 


Sulani, * 


th;u it comes |o the point,' * Jmt has taken it us his primuiy 
cun I contribute ? Only the d« i to set the record straight He 
of buying a pencil at Button State* acoUmcd the evidence, dcnultd 
Biros yes. pencils no. which mstot fehnorcs. and ctunooswl a ,crumi- 
hard tor anyone wanting, as I aw» tiy docihnemed narrative tiiai 
check a typescript in the train. TO ^poor Ford, .stripped of his Old 
ways »r commerce »« so«W* ^ ^ Hnd ^ | jo|]s 

from orillnarv common sense IK* M to the eve of h sim-v f lu- 
days that I hope this doesn't *** taken JfTS' Ji u 
such things will in ful urc berried J feve been enoniloux labour, 
to lhe art shops. *m\ fa t0 adtnrre -Mr Mi/«iers 

"jerawo as weU ax his xchol- 

S 3e S 0 M fl,tly ' M i n tl,c 

NKXTWKEK C* -T?™** comnihulions 10 

11 1 * 1 . n t Prill ! 8 ■ ft* H 1 flCSK y i ‘ Ihk nCM'. full 

“The Power of ft* « o»TW to lFor d- s afd. .ml 

Special nrllclcs on the _ Previously been 


.ipccnu nnicivs wh ■*"■ "” r J . Brawns „ •• -j 

of litemey in Africa nnd ^ fc 0B ^ w . m 1 o re,l>rt. of egoi sm. 

- * fne whole, setting the record 

KT -2 W ca,se was , hound 10 
7 ‘fPfWIion, a dimin- 
.Jfte '^d admirers of Ford a> an 
life-- ta T/ir Saddest Sinry 
indeed. D - -» — - 4 -' 


Tmd Madox Turd and his daughter Christina in 1900. 
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Mt/nmir l«i ,1 cliiMMip rvIali-iHi to In'- 
r.nbjivl. tins is a U-gilimatu opt inn 
f«i .1 hmgrapher. hut if deprives lhe 
ivadcr nr the insiimenl of literary 
unit Micial history lim-i is the other 
option. Before the First World War. 
f«»r example, l ord was an interesting 
case ol an Edwardian Man of 
IrtUft: in the years between I 1 )] \ 
and l'» 2 K he was xvriting in, ami 
pruMimably thinking abouf, the 
modern tradition of fictional form ; 
in the l'i2<)s lie was among the Paris 
expiiriaks ; during the I ‘)30s he was 
in New York. In all of these instances 
Lord’s life has a significance that is 
historical us well as personal, and 
thuii cjiiih*i be discovered by treat- 
ing Lord merely ils an individual 
eccentric with a distaste for the 
truth, 

Another kind of .significance lies 
in Hie growth and quality of 'Lord's 
thought. Ford considered himself in 
his earlier years to be a man without 
ideas, and this is ;i fairly accurate 
assessment ; hm in It is later life he 
thought a good deal about Western 
culture and politics, and the hcsl 
of his hooks from the FitM World 
War on could justly be du*cnihcd as 
honks of ideas. The ideas were often 
eccentric, and almost always out of 
step wiiii i the limes, but nevertheless 
one ought not to dismiss bonks like 
FVmvmr and Great Trade Route as 


The Journals 
and Letters of 
Fanny Burney 
(Madame 
D'Arhlay) 

Edited by 

Joyce Hem low 
and others 

Volume 1:1791 -1792 
Volume 11:1793 
The nmuiisciipls uf ihe Icitcrssnd 
immiids of l**.i iui> Burney, for a 
ccuiun inacccssiblf in sell nlatfi, are 
iiuv being edited in Joyce I Icmlow, 
(irecn.sltidds Professor nl KiiglLsh at 
McGill L niversily, jiiiI others. 
Volume I uflliis eiNliun includes 
many new lei lets, \nliinu' II is 
largel) the sinry nl'l’aiiny Burney’s 
conn ship anil nurriage, ami rc.ius 
like an episinliii y lim cl of lhe period. 
T» u x ol nines /j ■ ^5 each 

The New 
Zealander 

Anthony Trollope 

Edited by 
John N. Hall 


'■ simply the play.. of Rn. ingenious 

lancy ". In their odd individuality . Wriiitii in 1 K 55 -(> but never before 
they represent a significant line of published, ThrXnr '/fjhnuirr 
modern thought — wliut one might Luninim Tmlloiu-’s views on nearly 
call literary Luddism— that is worth every aspect ollmglisli life, and ax 
at ten din g to. such ca n be rega rdul as rite seed bed 


nusii Lnu IJX iV(tHliiVM>n IIXV nwsi OMi 

They are also marvellously enter- lur mueli 11 I liis Itetiuti. A^iarl from 
laming. ,.s Lord always was when hc ^niiavst lorwderst,! Irullope.thc 
, . ... , bonk merits aticni ion as a 

was speaking m his own voice. An knouli-dgcablc sun tj of Victorian 


knuuli'dgi.. .. .. . 

cxccllcni case could be made for the 'Lnglaml bj u writer of the highest 
proposition that 'Ford was the best 'stature. I'Yoinispiccv X plales £3 
memoir -writer uf his tune — the live-' , . ^ — * . . , 

Kiwi, chc most illuminating (in his VVnBT LOlGriClQB 

Impiessinnistic wnyi. and the most THrRI Iftlrfr 
complex. But no one has made that * llUUyllL^ 
case yet. Among the many criliciil Owen Barf 16 Id 
books on Ford that , have appeared tloleridpe's many and varied prose 


DUUKS un ruru mat Iinvi: a|iJJWISU nifk n umiM ,1 HU nil 

in recent yv.i rv -4-idied-up American works- are pin siiMtly dis-ptiM-d and 

r" , ai SSSK 


, . tlimiL'hi : a fiimmlalile challenge to 

has yet taken Loixlx memoirs and gnj ^h ( 1 u..MU-r yenrsof . 

incd'ialions seriously enough uv syniiui ln-iic Railing :ind ill inking, 

Mi- R-iili.-lil nri'Kiiutiiili'i'uluc'ii 


p 

Human 

Undersftanding; 


Volume I 


‘IfcitiaE Rea^ng this 

■w s2r^° f Jefat ‘ llo "texiie turmoil 

s^l^ception. OTe canH 


li*r one discs come to the point. 
M the «wl of a tlerary biography, 
where one asks, anil properly asks : 


could the man recorded here have 


",ji • . ■" ' 

Many Happy Returns 


'ftS though this version of 
< ?* e ^ |t Ty^ more accurate. 


done the work that he did ? This 


— ^ « njlli|ruuiMiw ICHMIII^ Iiiix* Iiiiiimiip) 

writinfj. No one has yet come for- ftlr lkuliclil prcstiiisCuk- ridge’s . 
ward ro nsseirt tlutt ProvnU e is a idws in inlierctit fiiTiii, c.ireitil|.v 
grtsn work of English prose, or to ' tirganizcil in dciniuisir*iic pa-cisdy 

nhservu Ihai Joseph C onrad IS n curt- j --. 70 

ning excinipfe of the theories of 1 L ‘ 7 

fiction that in fornwihites, or 4 hu*t the 
siniLUirc of Ret urn in Yesterday h 
inlfkwtc and brax ill foil. Jn> aqy age 
but this one, sudi -fine, aomposed „ wik ,, iiw , 
writing would he ifttken Keribusly. Stephen TouInTlII 
But. ironically, the very war that ,;nie three 'vuluntcs of Uww \ 
Ford waged to Iwive the English IJuJeistandirig nill diKcuss the 
navel ticeiated us high art has robbeil cullcciivc use and e valuation of 
his non-fwtiional prose of its proper .concepts, the ilmlop incut and use 
glory. of conceptual capacities by 

As evidence uf this sorry state of individuals, and lliesiantlards for 
affairs, consider the latest Volume in judging Hie iiitdlcciual cluiiusof 
tiie Bodley Head Ford- U is called concepts. I 11 the lirst voluiiic, 
Memories and Impressions, a Stephen T'oiilmiii attacks the 
title that L'ixrd had Used for the problems olcuirapiird change 
American edition of his first book ,.,phcrc l-ngc, Q»lliiig«ood,>!)iJi ; 
of memoirs, here used to cover Kuhnlcjvcr.fi. ^ 

_ _ n select ion of - bits und pieces. 3 text lipiivs if7S •' ' ;.rj. ; • 

SS3.ta5 -Patterns of 

less than a page 


in whal will .be the stnndurd bio- 
graphy for years to come. One 


*, reasonable test of such a book, epigraph: ^ , fl . 

ami it is a test lhat Mr Mizcn^r s Ford - s ' 0 f character, un/air 


oner did not lake more to heart lhe of personal ranim’scMce. 

' "• *■- fragments, some less than 

Jong and tew pf. snore tJ«ul _ 

.^cbi^pkjgieftJ sequence, ^fiact chat Influefipe in; the 


.. liili uiu inn uiikt muifc — - 1 — — , . . _ 7 1 — 

* M-isc and. genwous remark of Stella fragments, some less dwn 

K Bowen! which he quotes as « n . Jong and tew pf rnore thpn a doien rOTGIQH 

t : ^ l . .1 mom. --..are . airtLmt&a 111 roughly- * «« ... 


would, have depressed Ford pro- 
foundly, as it wiH depress anyone 
. who caros for the intrioacy of Ford’s 
original time-sftifrts, N-or is this all. 


, Arnold Haluier. who came to England in 1938 as 4 
refugee from fascist Hungary, wrote his classic 
Hlsfor y Art (four volumes, paper £ 1 each) 
; £hile 'he was employed as.Tt clerk in a film company. 


•■if 


rr.. , -- 1 — ill a * 

fhe book ( was rewritten in, German, translated 11 B 0 
■ cnglishijand has since been translated into- fifteen 






iiinimi! •/ 

tiwoript hdlp linking this with my 
' r. W ? 1 people are - 

, iDVoLvdd ^Ifl j bftir 

. fi ,a l to -Britaip, of i^Hirise. ^ ; Wrire^s"- 1 


iU r ‘ “"'w- wni iraimmicu imw n- 

1 er languages. After the book was published Dl. 

,1 . ( • Ha uter- 'received a lectureship at Leeds and 

;l : h; arBfandeis mid has since published The Pliuosophy 
. - 1 AW History (£4) and Mannerism (two vols £81^®., ., 

■ /I ■ :i. k. currently writing a systematic Sociology ; jw. - . - , r:i - vr ~- - 

-r; \ i /W |s cigjificth’ biwjidqv 'isiim 'Mayr^afid his ; h ^,^ nd produced bj- Michiicl 

^ returns. ' • « '' ' 

ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL r'btS*** 

4nd' 


Caribbean 

Edited by 

i'iE. ni p« : Mr --g o.^r ,o a^h tN, - ■ Em mUgl Kid* 

PKfclfc-^. .hiirlman nnd a ronuflcer, bill he always resreHcd. WJ l S te i ^ * oflheeeuplrieaoltefa.ibbeffl^ ; 

. . ,<okxtiun of detiuMa*. foir examplc. rhese ^ fe ease, find the , rS^d^aro ^pliationsoffheslrttcgiq , . 

.- that when Ford had his teeth pulled , ^ of . , he book- ore his exceBeitt .''ffrph eSto? toil < '^pomnrx tliattho rt^irm has Judin 

Ford «i I •.ins. die fob cost Violet Hunt mmmentaries bai The Good n, the ejes ofxiKfccxsjvc U.S. . . v 
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Pi< d • • nol very often. ;iml *c:uvcly 
;il nil in (lie inlier bn If of his lift’. 
StHI. his iv role verse regularly 

enough lo produce « substantial 
voltmiL* of eolloeiuii poems, and it is 
pleasing lo see l hit! a selection of 
thsw poems lus been reprinted. It is 
not major poetry, much of i( is 
private and sentimental, and it 
shows an odd range of influences, 


from Ford's “ aunt ", fhrbiinj K<«* 
sclti. to Fxra Pound. Hut the best of 
it rs individual, quirky, und moving. 
In his early days 'Ford had thought 
a good deal about being u pool — 
more, perhaps, than about writing 
poetry — nml had written in whal he 
considered a modern manner. But 
his theorizing about poetry was 
casual conqraretl to his thinking 


about fiction, and in the end his best 
poems are loose uaTiwwl p.eccs : 
“ On Heaven " (dedicated to Violet 
Hunil. ” who asked for a working 
heaven "l, "Antwerp ", and the 
lender sol of love poems called 
" Buck slice “ that cante at the end of 
his life, out of his love for the 
painter, i a nice Ilia la. 
like the priitoi-p.il characters in 


The (it mil Soldier, Ford was a man 
with u " heart ”. As Stella Bowen 
said, he was capable of tenderness 
as well as wisdom, nod lie knew, 
better perhaps than mo hi men. thiil 
the mossiness of a man’s life does 
not discredit the depth or genuine- 
ness of his feelings. One can learn 
this truth of hint hoUler hy reading 
the novels (of which indeed it is a 


principal theme) or the ^ 

" Buckslicc " than by^reE'/ 
devils, however lhorou^j^ * 
use, or his Untidy life S-hlj* 
sa ? *»• f*r SWfa/SJJIJ 

valitahlc. but only that it ? 
svhole story, rhai *ory 
upon i. more perfect symjaft,?, 
he complex character 5?* 
Ford. ** 


o the Editor 


Mihajlovic 


Ford’s impression of the Lawrences 


I n ms wk»k Return to Yesterday 
Ford Madox Ford stated that he 
once visited D. H. Ijiwrence nt his 
home (Rent /it to Yesterday. fdjlj. 

I vihited him in Nottingham ami was 
avinuislicd a I the aunosplierc in which 
lie lived, l hough less ml mushed by I hull 
us to the grant sense of culture m hi* 
work. Lawrence's fat her. of French cx- 
imclioii and great force of diameter, 
was a bull >'imui down the mine und one 
of his brothers also worked under- 
ground. llis sister (AdiU I think was, like 
Lawrence, a vehool teacher. Othci 
joimg people from down the pit and 
l mm schools mid of Rees drifted in und 
mu of the Lawrences' house with the 
sort of freedom from restraint that I 
have only .seen elsewhere in American 
small towns. I have never any- 
where found m> educated u society. 
Those young people Ant'll’ the things 
that my generation in Fie great 
English schools hard!) even chattered 
about. .LaivrciMsj, the father, came in 
from - down the mine on u Saturday 
evening. He threw u grenr number of 
coin* on the kitchen Cubic and counted 
them out to his waiting mates. All the 
while the young people wore talking 
abun( Nict/sc'ie and Wagner und Leo- 
pardi and Flaubert and Karl Marx- and 
Darwin and occasionally the faUiei 
would interrupt his count l rh tu con- 
tradict them. And they would discuss 
the French Impressionists and the , 

E rimilive Italians *and play Chopin or 
leb ussy on the piano. 

•f went with them on the Sunday to a 
Non -co ii form is l place of worship. It 
was the ovIy tiniK J w*ts ever; in one 
except that l once heard -the Rev 
Stop lard Brooke, who Wgsu t|niiarlan. 
preach a sewnoo on Tennyson. The 
Nottingham chapel— It was l flunk 
Wt»lcyafl*-lnftfte me of- courac feel 
titKromfortabKji.nl first. Bui the- sermon 


BY JOHN BEER 


“What do you suppose 7" he said, 
* Do you think we would sit under 
that folio w if he could not preach like 
that for fifty-two Sundays a year? He 
would lose his job." 

I asked him if die elder generation 
liked It. He said that of course they 
liked it. They wanted their sons to he 
educated people. And (hey liked it for 
itscir. They could do their religious 
thinking without help of a preacher. 

No one of Lawrence’s friends re- 
cords such u visit— and (he account 
has been- received sceptically by 
some later readers : Edward Nehls, 
who reprinted it in his Composite 
lilography, reports that Mr Dougins 
Goldring, an auiJhorfcy on Ford, 
now roga>rds his claim to have 
visited Lawrence's Eastwood home 
ns “ fnneiful " : in a recent study, on 
the other hand. Emile Dcl-avonay 
seems to accept it without question 
[D. H. Laiyrypce anti Edward Car- 
penter* Heinemanni, 1971). 

Certain features of the account 
itself render it suspect, unquestion- 
ably. Ford speaks of “ Nottingham ” 
rather .than “ Eastwood ", and des- 
cribes Lawrence's father coming in 
“on a Saturday evening” with the 
ivcek’x -wages, whereas it seems dear, 
from Son x and Lovers that . Law-- 
ronoe’s father was paid 1 on a Friday, 
M the &&me time, one Is not necess- 
arily justified in rejecting every fea- 
ture of the episode. In the preface to 


it ncomfo rtaph) t.ai him. thu t ne- spimon hjs boolCi Ford adm11s (hul his 

g:.Sa^T*&wfa , K rs™' ***<? 

W^gner.'UOparmi Kart Marx, Danwin. but goes on.. 


felted 


the FrttVrty imp rcssioolsls and the 
primitive •'« Italians. • I asked one of 
1 jwrenec'a- .friends if that was not . an 
unusual sorti pf sermon- -He looked at 
me - with. <|i WwVof grim incredulity; - • 
. r* • • - ' 


~ , ” .'I’l.’ji . I ■ I"!.. 
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YVonrte Kapp 

TJie. firsI-ihobk of. a two-part bio- 
I graphy’ of Elenh'or (T^tisyj* the 
youngest, daughter of (fgrf' Mrirx. 
^orupatdiisly .researohM(, iare veals 
j mnay- nWi.Jaccts- of tto, .intimate 
i famn% Lfilatipf ■ftie Marxes ■ during . 
r-.her J^therV hnoat creative period; 

• £4i50 . 


Where It has seemed expcd : ent lo me I- 
irovc altered episodes 1 that ■ 1 1 -huve 
witnessed but 1 • have .been careful 
never to distort the character of the 
episode. The accuracies 1 deal - In are 
the accuracies of my Impressions. 

From this, ,il is legUknate to 
sqspbci- tha-t -Ford may have been 
basing his account not on an actual • 
visit to Nottingham but on an 1 
. account of ks intellectual life (given 
to him perhaps either by Lawrence 
himself or by Jessio Chambers or 
! some other friend of his) which was 
kt substance true. And this surmise 
. may be supported by the, fact that 
. although Ihc “ Non-confortnisl place 
. of worship" described by Ford 
sounds almost impossibly progres- 
sive •fora tyesleyan chapel of that 
time;- the Unitarians, who have 
ahvay$ ■been more concerned ■ with 
contemporary ‘ intellectual issues, 
were represented in Nottingham by 
a chapel which some of Lawiremtt’s, 

t CmiMU’Am' 1 Jl . 1 ' tw ' •Hi.—* -t 


1913. row a notable worker for the 
suffragette cause, and published a 
pamphlet entitled The Emancipation 
of Womanhood in 1913. In his 
various religious pub lieu l ions he 
refers to many nineteenth -century 
thinkers, including some mentioned 
by Ford. E. S. Cooper, the present 
chairman of the Chapel Council at 
High Pavement Chapel, and J. H. 
Hodson, Keeper of Manuscripts at 
tlie University of Nottingham, who 
have been kind enough to reply to 
inquiries on Ihc mutter, share the 
opinion that Lloyd Thomas is likely 
lo have been the origma! of Ford’s 
description. Leaflets and posters still 
in existence show that he preached 
on a wide range of contemporary 
topics. 

'If we assume that Lloyd Thomas 
was (he central figure on whom 
Ford’s anecdote was based, we may 
still ask how closely Ford’s impres : 
sion corresponded 4o the sermons 
which Lloyd Thomas actually 
preached. Miss M. G. Lloyd 
Thomas, his daughter and a Life 
Fellow of Girton College, Cant* 
bridge, who was a child at the lime, 
lias been kind enough lo answer my 
inquirjes. 11 Shli Tloutyis if fmr father 
ever, took any interest in the French 
Impressionists and points out that 
lie could have known the poetry of 
Leopardi only in translation ; «*hc 
also doubts whether he would ever 
have worked all the figures men- 
tioned into a single sermon. On the 
other hand, she conforms his love of 
Italian painting, and. the fact that he 
frequently preached on contempor- 
ary social and intellectual issues. 

The best ohie to. the matter is. 
perhaps. to. be found in an article 
entitled “ What is Schism 7 " which 
Uoyd‘ Thomas contributed to the 
Hlbben Journal ip- 1911. In this 
piece he argued that non-conformity 
m its best-known forms was dying. 
"The better type of workman has 


argue, rivere wan still a place for a 
type of diurdumnship which could 
see humanity as a “consummated 
and sacred society”. The need was 
pressing, he continued : 

Men who used to stmt und pose ns 
" advanced " begin to usk whether, in 
the fight against Nietzsche’s ideas nnd 
the’ baser materialistic sort or eugenics, 
they must not resort to the armour)’ of 
the wise old Church. . . . 

Instead of any return to the old 
forms, however, Lloyd T homas was 
in favour of a broad and liberal 
Catholicism, which should reconcile 
the religious sense with the intui- 
tions of art — ”lhe art of childlike 
lovers and believers like I ra Ange- 
lico ”, 

This seems to point to an essential 
divergence between Lloyd Thomas 
and the more advanced of Law- 
rence’s friends. In as much hs the 
latter were discussing the French 
Impressionists, nnd giving a sympa- 
thetic hearing to comcmporury 
agnostic philosophers, Lloyd 
Thomas would hardly have agreed 
with them. But, as is clear from his 
article, ht was deeply concerned to 
meet the young men and women 
who .were, imbibing such "ad- 
vanced” ideas, and to talk lo them 
ill tlieir own terms ; trying, in oilier 
words, to combat extreme views 
such as those of Nietzsche by looking 
to a sacramental view of immunity 
which would soi the ideas of 
progressive thinkers alongside the 
art of those who, like Fra Angelico, 
mado certain broad Christian und 
humanitarian feelings compelling lo 
the Imagination. Meanwhile, it is ts> 
be assumed, Lawrence ansi some of 
his* friends were pressing their 


progressive institutions which erkw 
in h town like Nottingham « iff 
time (even Eastwood had moreik* 
one “ cultural M organization); 
the particular groups, like UwnJ 
nnd his friends, who were whig 
tlieir teeth on still more "3 
vanced " art nnd thought ; and A 
Christian leaders such as LW 
Thomas who were (in H 12 spirt 2 
R. }. Campbell) trying to croda 
a “new theology" which slid 
bring these intellectual energies id 
Ihc fold of a more broadly defy 


t.j nets that Mr Mark C 
,5* writer of n loiter on Yugu- 
vour Issue of April 28, gives 
‘JlT» Trinity Hall. Cun- 

I cannot imagine what anv- 
% 0 finds such difficulty with 
roomed word ia doing m ail cdu- 
csiabHshjnem. 

tils rooeatt, under Uio impression 
contradicting and even in- 
Uni me, exactly whal 1 wrote In 
tuw published in your issue ol 
U ll I stated there «’hnt lie says 
hi art accept : that die British case 
Li Mihajlovid lay In his refusal to 
STaeiTilifl war before Ihc Allies 
Krudy to invade the Bulkuns. But 
lim opinion that the British were 
Mjind Mihajlovid was right. As I 
rfuKd, ell Balkan experience led 
(ear that prolonged guerrilla 
Hire fa this territory would, as it had 
to done before, bang such reprisals 
Lon the local population that it 


Christianity. In the same wy3^“F r j’ a ? ai,1 'u h t 8UC iiT!ll. , « u< n 1 , 
suggests that Lawrence^ IiUnl^. a,- ijon of whut 


ucmally read Nietzsche; yet ht a 
doubt had some forthright Ihiogili 
say about the resulting views on fe 
which he heard expressed by U 
family and (heir friends. 

Given its lack of precision, hn 
ever, Ford’s account is by no men 
without truth to the situation I 
helps lo illuminate a parting 
stage of Lawrences dcvelopra 
from the more devout Corgregita 
niism of his earlier youth lo & 
personally defined vitalism of lii 
maturity, If. ns seems likely, la 
experiences arc identifiable til 
those of Paul Morel in the ipetfi 
instances mentioned, k would* 
seem that he actually attended i 
High Pavement Chapel, d 
one or two occasions; More inqa 
inn!, however, is tho general irap» 
sion which is given of the breadAij 
thought und discussion in t« 
English provincial arms during* 
years before the First World Vfa- 
un impression which is supported I 
Delavcnny und other \vrilCR, 
Hilton,, for example, cfcscribtng a 
vurimu religious, intellectual * 
political affiliations of Lnwnae 


u opinion ■ Is of no vanic, because 
ib) not the faintest idea of whut 

e ! in Yugoslavia. He quotes 
i blush a blatantly fatuous 
me from a memorandum by Lord 
M written in 1942, running thus: 
tii only by hotting up die whole 
im to murder Qei miins and Itulians 
totr they may sec them that die 
nk has any prospect of ni.iintain- 

K ' II io being at all." Mr Wheeler 
up his ridiculous quo t:u ion 
k ihc astonishing remark that ”rhc 
eons did just that ". This is fan- 
m. ‘Hotted up the whole it at Inn 
mitt Germans and Italians 
they jaw them ? " When 
9 ike Partisans silly onougli to do 
d Of course Tito wils too -uni- 
te. end I hope too humane, to 
n) out such a suicidal policy, and 
wiild not be hero to tell the talc 
triad. 

Hr Wheeler meets my assertion that 
WiUl supported Tito because ho 
» banding ovor Yugoslavia Lo Stalin 
bfte irtleos romark dial " it was 
iiCbirahiH's power to give away 
H«vb to anybody I ficsilalu lo 
J»bte elementary facts, hut a 
■tir of omin tries which were not 
wmbl when they went into the 
«wod thomtelvM Communist when 
3*«i out of k, though there had 
».» popular revolutions to account 
Iv* change. It Is generally agreed 
•Bat transformation was due to 
Chprehlil. nnd or Rcuhuvet! 
wOwrctill’s influence, at a period 


already been drawn to adult schools, wither misleading. A more articu- 
brotheniobds, 'guilds, Sunday morn- " lated view- of ,tjiis provincial society 

ina inat-Hnlaif nn'^ kit,.. ......IJ , • . _ . ■ 


nts In enos were pressing thoir circle in some detail, rcnicmbtitfli * nr shortly afior the inv.is.on 
progressive ' views in art nnd us "strangely alive and rich"* « Soviet Union by the Germans, 
soda} thought beyond the point that memoir reprinted In D. H. Lwrtti »uan*kl believed thu grateful 
a Lloyd. Tliomas .woukl liave found j Composite Blopranhyi S* 1° Ws charm. The 

' ’ groups, she Ihousht, MT* » 

If this is so, the repeated eula- “spearheads into u foilurc whoKpN feoi’s band. * 
loggie of names in Ford’s account is mfsc hud nol been fulfilled Ini then that thore initiated the 


ing institutes, arid other religious 
free-and-easies." But, he went oh to 


would have taken into account the 
extraordinarily large number of 


mfsc had nol been fulfilled 

/ aiit nr ate fit! of Mr J, 
for reaction l,n d 'fritlatM , 
draft of tht prexthl pint- /. .. 


MADELEINE BINGHAM i ■ 
Sheridan . - ■• ••• 

383pp. Allen and Unwin. £5.95. 




J \ ~ | F‘ =,TI ia i ”■ auuerr .‘.joi ormuiioiy *vi?vy . •«. -iptw. .iiwiHr. rotes, mere ■» . s nnd: Sbenw 

abou^iheridTah’s life and '^rtteteV- “me justice «i ihe description, but . 5JES,. * u »aied to : wkbdtf* 

tfW-i- iSSSifs^asa Sstt 1 * 


.. Eridid, ;..«id#Uy: ^ to be! 
and , toMn. JU.vweobe recorU, that M .deleine Weghimymaiil elm. The 
Pjul Morel more jw lea got io4o S ( Dr y h m been told mnny ’.imes be- 
. Sufto- jnformwioo; 


equality of. nihn, 'dnd a career «Mi" Mauri 7 MiJweI Keljy ™“J 
to ull the lajcrifs. He hud no wish, as macks that ' Tprrl ‘wpk 
Betsy had, to : spend tlie day.* among. . from. Najrdirii at.‘iRpfCj> ce _ 
the middling sort of people," .. .1 , • . became £ricnd2y, wi{l> ,Mi?? ar V ^ 

• . Mm BMgbam 'tpveti her narrative . j^ rs • Bingham tfr muddle^. 

I cobeaion by suggesting that Sbcr- n bout Tile Rivals '•* Oq M * 
idan was an heart an actor, with a L oTrid* 

•j*. teeHofi, for situation and an [JjJS But 

• nhllihJ Ip nlflai Win,, ».M.. JHVW1 lo £I|H0D*' . »t*l WJ oj; 


• ; imas me inci 

dirt there Initiated the The infer 
2 r™a ror Tkq, which was always deserves to 
® nyiterla noticeable in obvious one, 
itaS?:. titter, and the campaign who favour 
J"^wjl°vto, which from the first it nllractfve, 
j wwjhe odylce of persons far Horace men 
than hfr Deakin, nnd sion with hi 
Jf,™ Nrtl tainted by squalor, me an Infci 
Mr Wheeler talks of “ the for. and one 
myth , but there was far in my articli 
jra , 10 i|»ak of "the Tito 75). 

BbuaE wan known about My remarl 
n °lhing was known true i did w 
£j avl 1 t »■* suddenly re- of one syllal 
Bm, jovlour. except, says in print 

c ertain, members of the “ h' perhaps 1 
Party. The Foreign me say ndw 
^'flrtd’Oul enough fact* nor did I say 
CE* ’Convincing hand-outs, and 


been con-iii lied by epigraphies and 
iherc is a cnniniiinicntiun from him 
iihtiut bis journey in ihc Philosophical 
' ransaciions of ] Tills is not of 


rcm.de labour, from ihc bnnul to Lite 
cMraoidiiiiny. His rluiailcd necoiuils 
of orange-girls working in the early 
hours of ihc morning, of Yorkshire 


reasons, including [lie fnct that (and 
this was importam) they were the easier 
M recognize. In Tact, Mihajlovid was 
complaining Lhiti he had on his hands 
no 1 only u war, but two civil wura, one 
nr which we wore actively promoting. 

In any case Mr Wheeler shows sonic 
tactlessness in recalling this statement, 
tor it invites comparison with Tito's 
'core today. We rind that Tito need 
not worry about Mihajlovtfi, who is 
dead, doubly dead, by execution and 
slander, hut lie is treating the Croats 
as enemies, though they are not sending 
out Ustashi but demanding ennsthu- 
tiotuil roTormi s and as for loyalties, 
Tito has announced in the past that he 
would oppose any Allied forces landing 
in Yugoslavia, nod has never since 
shown any indication of a ohange of 
heart. 

Again 1 say that I do not think the 
truth wi'll prevail, the anti-Mihajlovid 
campaign is a thriving industry, and as 
It obviously demands little or no in- 
tellectual capital, there is no reason 
why it should not thrive for ever. 

REBECCA WEST. 

Jozsef Lengyel 

Sir, ---As the English publisher of 
Jozsef Lengyel, 1 am surprised to know 
from your review (April 28) (hat Con* 
frontritinn Is completed, and indeed, pub- 
lished in Hungary, even if in an odd and 
clandestine form. Knowing that Lengyel 
was working on an important book and 
assuming its completion, 1 have several 
times, in the past three years, approached 
(he official Hungarian literary ugcticy 
(without whom no Hungarian author can 
sell his rights) and wits invurinbly in- 
formed that they knew of no completed 
hook. I assume, now that the book 
has appeared In llnngnry, that they will 
grant us the licence to translate this 
work hy an important European writer. 

We have so tar published four Lcnp- 
yul hooks in English— the latest in 197(1, 
Meta Sani tarian, n selection or his bril- 
liant stories. Lcngyol's books achieve 
whui all iimjor flotfon must achieve— -a 
combination of fnct nnd a synthesis of 
human mniivntio .11 and error. Hu has 
lived, and suffered (he wus exiled in 
Siberia for ulinoH twenty yenrc under 
(lie Stalin regime) through n momentous 
era. so that Jiis unbiased Rceoum and 
interpretation is of unique historical Im- 
portance. 

PETER OWEN. 

Peter Owen Ltd, 12 Kendrick Mews, 
Kendrick Place. Old Bromnlon Rond. 
London SW7. 

The Classics so Far 

Sir. --Your reviewer of Ninll Rudd's 
volume of essays from Arum (March 
31) uttributos to me n theory that 
among the victims of Horace’s Pyrrho 
in Odes 1. 3 Is Horace himself. He 
finds the theory unconvincing. So do I. 

The inference (U hardly, perhaps, 
deserves to be called a theory) is an 
obvious one, and often drawn. Those 
who favour biographical criticism find 
it nllractfve, and some even suppose 
Horace mean* to share a true confes - 
sion with his reader*. But it seems to 
me an inference which is not called 
for. and one which weakens the poem : 
in my article ! said as .much (see page 
751. 1 

My remarks were In passing and it fs 
true l did not confine myself to words 
of one syllable. All the same, what ope 
says In print about go important .poem 
h perhaps worth Siting right So tel 
me say ndw'I do aOF hold this 5 lhety ; j 


c minty _ Records, including 


niuliiiud inoiis oddities of female eni- 


insiniciuiiis from the British Govern- pjoymcni— the giantesses, the “vdoci- 
mui on how to deal with Ali Pasha pedisis ", the human cannon-bull, etc- 
on incr behalf, a paper about naval would make a book on their own. The 
umber in North Greek lorcsts, n con- quality of his descriptions (derided by 
lunpnrary account written in Latin by the reviewer) should also be taken into 
someone who spoke excellent collonuiol account : wc are given a highly personal 
ureeic ol the Soldi campaign, a long and puinsiuking account of whal is so 
m .. r u lrom J dw l l , *- ea , r nn “ onc f rom often missed by Victorian writers work* 
Man hew Arnold, and an order 10 ing in less in liniaic forms. 

Briush ships to help t.cnke on his u,,.. . ... . . . . . . 

travels signed by Nelson on the Vic- WhlIc describing his relationship with 

tqry. This information is not the fruit Hannah, and his counties* convcrsa- 
of profound or systematic research but l,ons Wlt * 1 U ,r ' s ' n Loudon, and oil over 
of mere comihI scrabbling. There is l , cminlI >'. Mnnby throws light on 


or mere casual scrabbling There is U1C cm,nlr y. Miinhy throws light on 

corminly a lot more lo bo discovered C ' RSS l>nirr ' crs which were taken for 

Sib thorp on CJrcok flora remains largely Stapled nt the lime. He supplies the 

unpublished' in the Oxford botanical I” 01 "-™ rcndcr Wlth fillmpscs of life at 

liKvn lIC >k lilUtACl Y Nipifdff 1 It'lfpIsAn I ho 
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writer^ in the form. It i> typified in a 
short story, “ The International Social- 
ist ", in which Tony Medford, a young 
man from Oxford improbably hired 10 
;t convention of the Social Revolution- 
ary Party, complains llial he Ita* heard 
” nothing hut dagoes '.poll ling gibher- 
ish “. Perhaps Tony was disapproved 
of by his creators 7 Not at all. lie 
turns up again in Poison In the ttnnten 
Snbtu bs. which contains also references 
to the “Society for Left Wing Informa- 
tion". im organization with an un- 
certain title (elsewhere ii becomes a 
Bureau), which is treated ns a bit nr a 
ioke. 

f think the Coles would have re- 
garded the serious entry of politics or 
the labour situation into n detective 
story as out of place 01 irrelevant. 

JULIAN SYMONS 

37 Alberti Bridge Road. London, 
SW1I. 


library. 


‘The Philosophies 
of Science’ 

Sir,- - I have only just come across the 
review in TLS of March 10 of R. 
Harrd’s The Philosophies of Science, 
and feci bound io protest HgDinst the 
misrepresentation of tho views of 
Professor Popper. (It cannot be re- 
garded as » defence that some of the 
misrepresentations may arise directly 
out of Mr Hn rtf's book Itself, because 
it is a reviewer’s business lo know 
better.) To describe Karl Popper’s 
methodology as u " now version of In- 
duct ivism " is as bizarre as to describe 
Gundhi’k puliiicul philosophy as a ver- 
sion of militarism. Popper’s philosophy 
is entirely opposed to inductivism at 
every level. The reviewer assures us 
that Mr Hand lias no difficulty in show- 
ing Hut " whal is a fact depends upon 
whether the investigator does or docs 
nol hold a particular theory This is 
an important point, of course, for it is 
onc of the characteristic naiveties or 
inductivism to suppose that there is u 
certain intrinsic trustworthiness about 
the evidence of the sensos. The point, 
however, lins nlrendy been .mado with 


its “ lowest "—the Thieves' Kitchen, the 
crowds of proslit tiles, the vendors of 
pornographic photographs— and at its 
“ highest "—Gladstone. Disraeli, Queen 
Victoria, all observed off their guard, 
H describes the classes he held in the 
Working Men's nnd Working Women's 
Colleges, die clubs he frequonlcd (Swin- 
burne staggering In nnd out. drunk and 
disorderly), the theatres and music-halls 
ut their rnxvdicst. His discusses pollu- 
tion, und the ugliness of “modern" 
London. In short, Mnnby Rives the 
reader n new view of his time. Although 
the claim of the publishers, that this is 
" perhaps a new English classic ", is a 
trifle strong, it is nearer the mark than 
the review in Lhc TLS would suggest. 

MICHAEL WHEELER. 

25 St Stephen'* Gardens, Twicken- 
ham. Middlesex. 


Sir Philip Sidney 

Sir,-- 1 "refrained from identifying" 
the allusion which Roy Davids oblig- 
ingly quotes (April 28) because 1 
supposed thnl anyone with tho least 
interest in Sidney would recall the 
pns<iagc from my roforenco to It. I also 
supposed that most of us knew that 
Sidney \tw a poet wilboid him dfrctely 


Blake 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Pierre 

Loyris, asks (April 28) whether "lhc 
merry year" in Dlukc’s "Song" in 
Poetical Sketches (1783) might not be 
justifiably amended to "lhc merry 
dawn". Apart (ram the fact thnl, in 
several copies of the book carefully 
corrected hy him in nen or pencil, there 
Is never any indication of hia wish to 
niukc this change, it Ir surely unneces- 
sary for the sense. The whole tond- 


oncy of the poem is to celebrate the 
spring, not the dawn, a change wltloh 
would moreover break into the system- 


atic use of rhymes and luilf-rhymes 
throughout the poem. If confirmation 
is required, M l^evris can turn to Sourt 
of m Innocence (1789), whore Blake in 
'* The Ecchoing Green " has the lines — 1 


complete clarity by Karl Popper on' informing us. just its mo^l of m are 


pages 9.1-93 or The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery 11959). 

P. D. MEDAWAR. 
Mount Vernon House. ■ JJoIIy Hill, 
l.oudnn NW3. 


Munby 


Sir, * The reviewer of Derek Hud- 
son’s book, At unity : Man of Two 
Worlds \TLS, April 7), has obviously 
lakou a personal dislike 10 Munby him- 
self, (lie author of a long and fascina- 
ting series of diaries, thus perverting die 
course of critical justico for tho diaries 
themselves. Indeed, Ihe title of the 
review, "Where there’s muck . .. *, 
captures the derogatory tone, of .the 
reviewer with unhappy accuracy. 
Basically Munby is presented ' as g 
dirty old (and middle-aged) man, who 
ensnared an innocent servant girl into 
a long relationship with blm, am), 
eventually, marriage, using her ai a 
slave. The reviewer falty to point out 
that Hannah Cuilwick loved her role 
of servant as much as Munby— her. 
“ Masso " ■— enjoyed that of lord and 


prepared 10 acknowledge tliai Shake- 
speare wus a poet though no. letter of 
his survives to toll us so. 

Mr Davids scents to claim (though 
without providing tuiy evidence), an 
especial familiarity with the hand- 
writing of Mansell and Sidney,- but then 
says “ there Is nothing further thmi can 
be usof idly said in your column* on 
thin aspect of the .subject”, l agree; 
hut wonder why Mr Davids chose to 
devote so much space to -It. My 
comqiont dial " either • reading would 
muko sense " . did not Imply (hat a 
possible reading was a substitute Tor 
an accurate onc : on the contrary, it 
implied that Mr Davids’* ' reading, 
though Inaccurate, was not implausi- 
ble. 

JOHN BUXTON. 

New College, Oxfoiri OXJ 3BN. • 


' Christopher 
Caudwell 

Sir,— Your reviewer (April 28) does 
Cnndwcll an injustice in [reating hrs rela- 
tively early essay Romance and Realism 
os if It wore a finished, mnjor work. Illu- 


sion and Reality y the only critical work 
of Caudwcll’s published during Ids life- 
- time. Is a much more extehsivd study ; 
it is his most significant nml most widely 
discussed work. Hnd- your ’reviewer 

Kfltnn fnmSUiVM mSgli lo T. n «* a .U 


did. *> 

KENNETH QUINN. 


Tuficrr juformatiriqi abj^,ty to pla'y |ltvan-y f rules, fhcrq ls . jjjjj’- ^ "Seri‘S 

... some iuxhtee »n OlfCCt ■ at ^ • 


of Teadabiiity.Jcads hbr lo overtim- 
pljfy the mtcrjvWallon. One exam*' 

i r*lo" mflir ' Ltu. I ... 


^^^^^^^^^‘.oojoured = who ;• 

hjwi themselves suffered tiie ' in? >■ 
.'dftrocte* of this dpetrino. Contri- 
b'fltars include. Hilda Rernsteiri,; : 
, Perto-*> Brut ul, Brian Bunting,. and 
. Olivet Tauiho-' ' - 

PW'rback 

& WJSHART’ ^^ 


NoHirigham i •inrajettetnof’ EIccembcr,- that 


ever, tha^ Sheridan ww®®,- a 
the first perforriia^’ ^ 

mppSos; SjsSeSSSr" 

was w , f 


.0 


wwyjnoipg hand-out*, and KENNETH QUINW. 

IfffJ M Ititle. Only the Dcparuucnt of Classics, University of 
^ ct 'ti and a loronio, Toronto 5, Canada. 

fe n ( d .°n *uburbs wert able to Sir,— Peter Levi s article (TLS. Mnrch 
fctrteSi! WM * Yugoslav Com- 31 1 Hum delighted and informed mMjui 
k bcf 9re had gone he nearly misled me, itlso. ^thhls refer 
SS"S.{M Bnd ha* »<>od *41 enoe 10 " Francis Verney. whojfied in 
if j? ,2? ||! tSit he had otraned Turkey and whose Oreek journal Mil 

lies* unpublished in the M|ri 

kH&^triots Who h;»d library Surely, he rowi ^“"francii 
jT^ ldm. w Vernon 11637-77). the traveller smd 

PISS'-—'' iSSSSSss 
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cusiliucu un nmuuim nciraiii |ui miw • • .. 

a long relntionship with blm, and, TLa nofOAfl 
eventually, marriage, using her ai a X HC XVvIrCVLlYV* 3 
slave. The reviewer faity to point out T\aa11*»a 

that Hannah Cuilwick loved her role L/cCllIlc • 

of servant as much as Munby — her 

" Masso " enjoyed that of loru and Sir^-lt simply is not correct that the 
master Munby certainly, was kinky. Colea’ detective stories ." abound with 
about working-class women. _ his references ” ' to trade unions and mass 
"fetish” certainly was ' the -horny unemployment, as stated by MlohaeJ 
hand* of 101 I”. But wfiy “) OT '“.',„? : Kfllaqka (Aprrl 28). It js true that Ser^ 
mass of invalunblo- Information which .; gwl nt West well in. The hrofltert Sack- 
filh hi* diaries, simply : because - h^ v/j/pi* a l^iteur surifWt^. but thd poll- 


been familiar with it, he could not hAve 
said (hat Cnudwcll Ignores "the role 
of the Imagination In the creation of a 
work of art ”, for Minton and Reality 
denis explicitly and at length with lhal 
very theme. 

Your reviewer attempts to invalidate 
Professor Hynes’s conclusion that Caud- 
well wrote the most importam Marxist 
criticism in English by saying "It It 
hard .(o see on what grounds he can 
prefer Caud well’s criticism. ,l . to such 
works (among others) qsf EUnprop’s 
Some Versions of Pastoral ■ .and Rny- , 
mond Williama's Culture atidl Society, 
Tho grounds (for these Iwp writers gt 
least), in terms of Marxist criticism, are 
obvious; Professor Emffeon Is not a 
Marxist critic, and to attach that label 
even to Raymond fyijllanis .1*. rather 
stretching die definition. fSu<M a' vague 
use of "Marxist criticism” is re mini - 


Burely refer to n criticism based bn thp. 
principles of Marxism; and by this 


^ . -.-•'■IT 

m 


r *T4 


wrenoe'a frJqnd: Helen rttahtrr ia th® ey<v of God ,as ti® thp . - ,[ *** n8ver *** 

('.•Owtot-COc U,Lrnmtce^ ■; Pihxwr.:.^ : dta;PjWpdP\ Th&rmPl *% in - froJ ? ,hc linxe and 

.. s u*l , an ^ , to ihow how his mind worked shete* \I!£- * JJJPJSf?- ?T C !?H5^ C, ;*"-T h « Thomas Sheridan' *:«%■ 
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fe * *e enemies 
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Hooke ||63 J-I703L- He waa raurecree 
in Perxitt. aa a result pf a hasty quarry 
with Sifc Arabs over a penknife, aqd 
h i0 

45 Yorii Road. Sow Apoil PR8 2AY-‘ 
« Peter X-evi writes:—! 'apoldgfrc 
for calling Vernon Verney; * 

continual confuwjif J "Jg J, 

make atnenda? Vflftflfl'sfniJ.g 

li 
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Tlie merry bells ring 
To welcome the Spring, 

1 ii \V- 

•i 

t 1 i’f u *• 

—«mt. in " Spring ” uses as a refrain in 
each stanza, the line— 

ll 1 i3'\ 

i 1 ill;-! ' 

.« 1 ; 

Merrily, Merrily, to welcome in the. 

; 

il'U.V'ii, 

Year. • 

: J;. r y > v 

GEOFFREY KEYNES. 


Ljuiimufl House. Bruiklov. 
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definition C unJudl is mu- uf Hit- Tew 
Marxist critics in I nylisii. 

Roman tv and Kiidiwi was cciluinly 
nut <aud well's final word on literature. 
Hill it remains vidua blc today Tor stu- 
dents of (lie development or Marxist 
criticism and, as Professor H>nes\ iu- 
troduclion admirably shows, for students 
of the intellectual life of tire J WOs. 

DAVID N. MARGO] (MS. 

15 Highbury Hill, I oriel un N5. 

Book Subscription 
Lists 

Sir,- -Although many writers, like 
Sarah L. C. Clapp and Graham Pollard, 
have emphasized die importance uf the 
subscription mettled of hook pred no- 
tion, less a Item [on has been given to 
the lists of subscribers often included 
In die books. These linrii a valuable 
source for histnrinn.-, of rrniiv kinds, 
winch has been neufcctcd or only 

f artiallv used, largely because the tinni- 
er and scope of lists available has been 
unknown. We have compiled A Pre- 
liminary Guide to Fttmk Stihsirwiiaii 
Urn which is to nrtpenr in the fluff ft in 
of (lie History of Education Society this 
year. Pre-publication copies ol Pnrl I 
"pre-ISOJ — are nvnilable on request. 
Although we have more than 300 titles 
for (his period, l here must he many 
more known to your rentiers. We would 
appreciate any additions for Part I and 
suggestions for the second post-1 800 
part, or nny comments or inquiries nbout 
the whole project. 

I 7 . J. G. ROBINSON. 

P. J. WALLIS. 

Department of Education, University 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Simenon 


Sir, — An " issue " over Simennn’s 
attitude towards the Occupation mu? 
at first seem trivial. Ii is not ; it niinca 
important questions or coiuniiiment, 
oF pacifism, of what -is or is not admir- 
able. For better or for worse. French- 
men in this century have looked to 
their writers for moral guid-uiee. and 
most writers, nor only Malranx and 
St Extiptfrv, have fell the wciplu of Ihc 
resiioncibiliiy. ft is for dm mimw, 
and because ,yoi|E reviewer . < A prjl 2S> 
■eeips to .have trussed the point of -my 


.v Idler f April 2D, llul I feel the need 
to reply. 

y Lord Avon said llul. as an English- 
;. man who did not have to Jive ihrouph 
i- a period of foreign occupy linn, he 
it would not presume vo judge those 
* French people who did not resist the 
s occupying iWtti. It is. of course, true 
that die decision which die Trench 
had to make was n difficuli one. line 
assumes ifuit no Frendiiniin wished io 
be tortured, u> hoar of hoaigcs vJiot 
for what Jie had dune, or to see his 
family deported to a concvn: ration 
camp. One assumes, too. dial nost 
Frenchmen did not enjoy the screams 
which canto from Gewuno- occupied 
buildings, or the siglu or thousands 
of Jewish children roiindeil up for 
extermination. Yet the difticuliy of 
the decision did not m.ikc ilic choice 
a complex one. Despite the in-fig!uing 
which took place between the various 
resistance groups, clear lines can still 
be drawn buiwven iIio.il- ulm rvuslcj. 
those who colhihonitcd, ami those, 
like Simenon and Mon iJk riant, who, 
in one way or nnorJicr, rat on lhc 
fence. Your reviuwer is ihcrcforu 
justified in being unambitious in his 
demands on the French in the period 
1940-1944, or in any oilier period- - 
human nature is what it is- but lie 
is not so in finding Simenon's altitude 
uitlior fldnvirviblc or rosi ‘curing. 

GAI1RIEL JAC OBS. 
Department of Romance, University 
College of Swansea, 

i 

Contraband in 
chocolates j 

Sir,— In my Revnlurianurv Move- -i 
merits in Britain l l J0l»-l‘/2l l' wrote at ; 
length uwarding the exotic manoeuvres 
by which the Russian revolt! lionary I 
government financed some of ih« I 
activities of ils supporters in Britain in i 
the eariy years after 1917. t 

In his recently published My Lives j 
Sir Francis Mcyndl goes into certain 1 
aspects of this mutter in rather more t 
dciual than myself. s 

In my own volume r termed Sir l 
Francis Mcynell's ■ nee aunt (in Lhe l 
Communis I of February 12. 1921) of 
encasing f 10,000 of pearls and dia- 1 
monds an the centres of n bov of 1 
chocolate creams, mailed from Hen- 1 
mark to London, as " romantic ”, ns \ 
indeed H seemed to me ii< Lhe lime. ... S 
J now note that' in his personal c 


I account of these events Sir Francis 
specifically confirms that the pearls 
* and diamonds were so despatched. The 
1 Communist story was thus in no sense 
: a " cover story *’ as might liuvc been 
: thought. 

I should not like it to he thought 
! thill I question the veracily of Sir 
1 Francis Meyn oil's account. Accordingly 
[ write this latter to indicate dial I 
1 believe it to be Lruc. 

WALTER KEN DAI. I 

Niilllckl College, Oxford. OXl INF. 

Browning in 
Pentridge 

Sir, — Readers of the two volumes of 
Miss Maisie Ward's recent Robert 
Browning anil Ili x World may h- inter- 
ested lo learn that her hook stimulated 
Us in the parish of Pcnlridje. Dorset, 
to look to sec what else miislit be dis- 
covered from local sources about Hie 
poet’s earliest-known nncc>tur.s. who 
lived at Woodyates in die parish, and 
al one time kept the inn there. 

" The inn ", writes Miss Ward. “ was 
a chief ground of Moulton Barrett’s 
objection to Browning as a son-in-law." 
Our parish records, however, show 
clearly that the Woodyates Brownings 
were not so socially inferior ns Mr 
Barrett's attitude suggests The inn was 
no mere ale-house. Hutchins's History 
of Dorset refers 10 East Woodyates, 

" where was a noted inn on the London 
Road", the London to Exeter Mail- 
Coach route (via Salisbury und Bland- 
ford) (having increased Its impo nance, 
and George Ill's fondness lor Wey- 
mouth having made that road fashion- 
able, 

So when Browning's gre.il-wand- 
fa the r, Thomas, died in 17‘M, the Burial 
Register prefixed ” Mr” to his name, a 
mark of respect accorded to no one else 
outside the family that owned Wood- 
yates Manor. Account Books kept by 
the eighteenth-century churchwardens 
and ovoraeers of the poor in the parish 
show that both Thomas Browning, and 
his father Robert before him, had held 
these offices several times. 

dose examination or a colour photo- 
graph of the then badly encrusted family 
tombstone in Pentridge. churchyard 
revealed that -Thomas had had 11 sou 
William, “an Officer in Hi* Majesty's 
Ship Sybil, and who was unfortunately 
drowned ip St John's Harbour, Antigua 


21st Dee. 1781 aged 22”. The ship’s 
muster book, .preserved at the Public 
Record Office, confirms this. It seems to 
be a just esijniatc, then, when Mrs 
Sutherland Orr describes the Browning 
family as being at that time of ”n 
modest but independent social posi- 
tion M . 

Thomas's oldest sou. Robert, des- 
tined lo become grandfather to Lhe poet, 
came by a oood enough education lor 
I-ord Shaftesbury, his father’s landlord, 
fu have been able lo procure him a 
clerkship in the Hnnk nr England, where 
he became principul of the Bank Slock 
Office at lihe age of thirty-four. Cyrus 
Mason's notes on the family, to be pub- 
lished before long by Baylor University, 
record (hut when fall is Robert went to 
London from Woodyates w-ith another 
brother Reuben, the books they took 
with them included a volume ol Scots 
Poems, Salmon's Geography mid W. 
Webster’s Arithmetic!; hi fipimme. It 
was “ Uncle Reuben ", Miss Ward tells 
us, who wus chiefly responsible tor 
encouraging the poet .s father to interest 
himself in things cultural --with r mi fs 
(liat Miss Ward's book ably demon- 
strates. 

>1 feel we may conclude that the 
" Woodyates Inn Myth " need now be 
taken no more seriously titan the “ Nag's 
Head Fnble ”, 

ANTHONY J. LANE. 

Sixpenny Handley Viva/ age, 
Salisbury. 

Fall, of Princes 

Sir.— A revealing indication of the 
regard Lydgate's contemporaries had 
for his Full of Princes is the number ol 
complete, or remains of com pie: e manu- 
scripts that are still extant, on vellum 
and handsomely decorated. At least 
thirty-five such manuscript-. :ire known 
to exist as well as over forty manu- 
scripts or fragments known to contain 
other selections, often of considerable 
length. Recently, however, mi additional 
manuscript has come to light un recor- 
ded in lho index of Middle /owlish 
Verse. ■ ■ 

This manuscript is a fragment of ten 
vellum leaves in the possession of John 
E. du Pont of Foxcatchcr Farms. New- 
ton Square, Pennsylvania. The leaves 
were formerly in the collection or the 
lalo John Hayward and were sold at 
Sotheby’s July II. IVfifi. where they 
formed Lot 225. The leaves arc lingo, 
330 x 460mm with the text in ruled 


double columns, each 
310mm and containing 
rhyme royal stanzas 8 ■£*? - 
consists of, I, i.jq 6 
“IS VH, I (56- 1 663 ; VfrM 7' '» 
eaves arc at present inco^wL 1 

ft’iTiTrrw^ 

only variations in seq « nw ’ii 1 
UM arc on t 3, where VII *?• 
wniien before 754-60 and jifl 
I. l.l'M-1400 i, wrilten 
1 he manuscript itself j s c] J. „ 
product of a fairly high-grade * 
lonum or shop. It Is decoded 
demi-vmct on f l f together with a k 
gdied miliul H. The initial h£ 
each stanza is alternately but 

hliii. 111 1 Liu Is w ith red pen wort 
text is written in a small, jieai ili 
slanted secretary hand of d» 
century. The text itself h m 
caret ully written; some [«£, a 
slightly taded and stained. Littksj 
pose would be served by priminc ' 
variants from this manuscript m 
mammoth task of establishiri 
textual tradition of the Fall has I 
undertaken, but It may be noted 
the du Pom manuscript docs iai 
the ” Vltellins" vianza (VII. 915. 
which is omitted in a number of 
scripts. 

I am indebted to Mr du Pom 
generously allowing me lo cxwift 
manuscript, to Wanren Howdloil 
Howell Books Ltd for pirmilting n ; 
examine it on ihls premises, and to 
A. I. Doyle for first drawing my 
lion to this manuscript. ( 

^ A. S. G. EDWARDS 

Department of English. Unit 
or Victoria, British Columbia, Cl 

’Ho Chi Minis' | 

Sir. —Your reviewer of William ffe! 
bey's Ho Chi Minh and the Slragsft ji 
an Inile pendent Vietnam (Apm hi 
writes that there are references loappat 
discs and documents which "dad 
materialize **. ] am happy to say d 
these have in fact already materials 
and for various reasons were publish 
separately before the volume il«df. 
Tact is made clear on the copy 
page. 

MARTIN EVE j 
Hie Merlin Press, 11 Filzroy Squa. 
i.omlon, W.I. 


tek to Sheba 


Celtic remains 


-POE! Later on, but before lhe Marl of chronology. 1 he account of the arts D. W. HARDING : 

Arabia 10*™ nsn st^'ing-^int^lhJ «a l^khT l, !ll''' " a ' l !’[ u '' e ; po U ,: ry, elc), The Iron Age in 1 

Lauding 142 plates. Ihamcx rourc lo lhc i n jTcs. However, in the ™ h ,s ,lhlslnilCl1 w,ll » rtn ,m P rcs ’ Bms,b 

jRodioo. £4.20. history of the expansion of Greco- slve sel photographs, many of I78pp plus Rl p 

^ civilization, this staging- them representing objects sekiom or Press: Oxford Un, 

Arabia is :t timely book. It point is still an almost complete never before reproduced, is of great 

iW the authorities in the two blank. It is odd that we should he interest. Southern Arabian art, which The period bulwee 
«ate beginning to look favour- better informed about the production i s often thought lo be of poor | U ry Hr and the 
T archaeology unci arc anxious of aromatics and the commercial quality, makes a very good showing first century ad ii 
It the most of their archsico- dealings of Soutlicm Arabians here. The principal sites and monu- has an interest ar 

B , purees by encouraging through classical authors than menu of the ex- kingdom of the yomi purely sin 

lion. Moreover, the publication through the cpigruphicul texts found Yemen are considered in this second siderations. Th« 
wfindings of the principal cxcavn- on the spot. The latter provide us with section in such a way as to round adoption of a net 
■of the past twenty years, those very little data on these questions. On off the third, which is devoted to a of iron-working, a 

* American Foundation for the the other hand, some of the archuco- catalogue and description of the pottery types clo 


chronology. I he account of the arts D. W. HARDING : earliest hill-forts and contemporary’ 

t architecture, sculpture, pottery, etc), The Iron Age in the Upper Thames set l lenient sites with circular houses 
which is illustrated with an impres- Busin an ^ huts: in the earlier phase roe- 

sive set of photographs, many of I78 PP plus 81 plates. Clarendon LJS, % .He 

them representing objects seldom or Press: Oxford University Press. £10. ^ ^ ^[ c hofo / e xhc 

inid-lirsl century m, anti certain 
The period between the seventh ecn- defensive earthworks, including the 


is often thought to be of poor mry hi and the beginning of the 
quality, makes a very good showing first century ad in southern Britain 
here. The principal sites and monu- has an interest and importance be- 
ments ol the ex- kingdom of the yond purely archaeological con- 


M iini have enabled us to logical finds have already given us a 
m ihe fearsome problems of remarkable proof of the foreign 
vhkh faced archaeologists be- influences on Southern Arabia, 
of the inadequate comparative notably in the sphere of art and 
Tjihy. The excavations con- religious ideas, 
in Ethiopia have also helped Mr Doe was for a long lime ail 
inis solving these problems by architect employed by the adminis- 
rj ihe links in antiquity between [ration in Aden before he became 
{odnlry and Southern Arabia. the director of its department of 
ithsni Arabian archaeology is antiquities : this he endowed with a 
'ore. perhaps, at a turning- new museum and centralized its 
i id its young history. Each archaeological activities. His book is 
i of Brian Doe’s book reminds based, for the most part, on obser- 
tor rich that country is in vatjons and surveys made on the 
juiogical remains which are spot and is illustrated with his own 
ihuw entirely intact. We know photographs. 

produced the The opening section, ’’ 1 he Bnck- 
Mind Lhc other aromatics used g roi ind’\ places ancient Southern 
H** - world in the cull of the Arabia in ils historical, gcogruphi- 
ind worship of the gods. These . u j rc |jgj lHiS ; , n d commercial con- 
toand others passing through , 1 J i| h a gcnc ral account 

f drawn from reliable sources and 

gw and Eilat Whatever the basei1 m 11 P rofminii knowledge of 
raT ^alily— -which is still un- lhc . S^finiphicul imperatives of the 
u-the Queen of Sheha’s visit r °8 |Un ’ 

yomon would have been very In jhe secoiul section, ” History, 
able from a diplomatic point of lhc Kingdoms and Art", the author 
;; the would have to win over gives an overall picture ol the his- 
sw. who controlled the earn- t»ry of the Southern Arabian king- 
hfflc with Egypt at l : rion- doins. Here, he has taken account of 
frfllal and could even compete Ihe most recent work without get- 
i himself with his merchant ting caught up in the disagreements 


{odnlry and Southern Arabia, 
ithem Arabian archaeology is 
'ore. perhaps, at a turning- 
« id its young history. Each 
It of Brian Doe’s book reminds 
.buv rich that country is in 
aobgical remains which are 
ihuw entirely intact. We know 
(Southern Arabia produced the 
Mind the other aromatics used 
bucienl world in the cult of the 
and worship of the gods. These 
iLds, and others passing t hrough 
to'r way from Somalia and the 
were sent north by curavuns 
i&cca and Eilat. Whatever the 
ual reality— which is still un- 
he Queen of Sheba's visit 
Simon would have been very 


dm, who controlled the cora- 
hfflc with Egypt at Eziion- 
rtllat and could even compete 
il himself with his mcrchnnl 


off 1 he third, which is devoted to a of iron- working, and new metal and 
catalogue and description of the pottery types closely linked to the 
main archaeological sites in the contemporary Continental world in 


he beginning of the North Oxfordshire Grim’s Ditch, 
} in southern Britain are seen as counter- measures lo 
and importance be- aggression under Cunubclin. 
archaeological con- The discussion in part one of 
These Indicate the house types raises many points of 
new technology, that interest, am! there is an im- 

'• an y n ® w port am review of the evidence for 

closely linked to the rc^nguiju- as well as circular si rue - 
Continental world in [ lircSi lo which excavations pub- 
and La Tenc times ; s jncc the book was written in 


tonner territory and protectorate of late Hullstnlt and La Thne times ; u & | ie d since the book was written in 
Aden, very largely based on Mr but inrerentially these must also bo havc atjde j confirmatory ex- 

Doe's own experiences. associated with the wider historical anip]cs We havc per | iaf>s aUowed 

This third section, entitled “ Sites ", ^^^mccs of the establishment our ihinklng lo he dominated by 
takes up half the book. Because of ™ the Gallo-Brillonic language con- u crsi ,’ s interpretation of the Little 
tinuum and the C.eluc social order on 


its numerous archaeological and j™ ,r ,h~ r \ hirnM T,fZ Woodbury sue. Dr Harding now 
geographical details ii will be of bo * 1 , °{ ■be Channel. In lhe t j ie absence of the subsoil scoops 

most interest to the specialist. But «^ scssl ™nt of such a complex sltun- c i ass ifi et i as “working hollows’’ on 
the layman can appreciate Ihe re- jj 0 ' 1 .' ctelai,c *! re B u,llll J studies of the g mvc | sites, and one wonders 
markable photographic douuincnta- basic material and judicious inter- w ii e R lcr 0 n the chalk, where they do 
Son and Sl^givcn food for ° bl ^ Up Jr ocemr. they migh.notbe interpreted 

thought, either about the archaco- .rc UicTrocion as l>«manly borrow- pits 10 

m.iLac .\f t Is 11 c/mjAn nr oVirtui 1 names is :i ertucut region. nhiniii material for daub or cob for 


logical riches of the region, or about ,nnilWi ,s 1 Lr “ ICJ ’ obtain material for daub or cob for 

the systematic looting of certnin D. W. Harding presents his evi- house walls, ovens, and so 011, in the 
sites for raw materials. Both sped- denee with lucidity and economy, manner of similar features in Neo- 
alisls and laymen, when they read Much of it derives front chance lithic settlements on the Continental 
these pages, will ponder the sur- discoveries or rescue excavations re- loess. 

prises which may well be held in suiting from the commercial exploi- With regard to hill-forts, we are 


these pages, will ponder the sur- discoveries or rescue excavations re- loess. 

prises which may well be held in suiting from the commercial exploi- With regard to hill-forts, we are 
store by the clearing of a site like union of the gravel areas within his RmV beginning 10 appreciate their 

the former port of Qnna, a staging- region, and consequently suffers Likely function as centres not only of 

point on the route to the Indies. from the inevitable shortcomings of temporal but of spiritual power. 


Different aspects of Southern 
A rnbiu . then, arc addressed to dif- 
ferent audiences. Specialists will 
regret certain inaccuracies in the 
identification of the inscriptions and 


information obtained by accident or w i lb sanctuaries and ritual deposits ; 
under throat of destruction. But in an j ihe interpretation here of the 


bulk it exceeds that front the less 
vulnerable chalk of the Berkshire 
Downs or the C'liilterns. where, how- 


between specialists over questions of context of Southern Arabia. 


Ire Suras rcDiud uccd in The ever, modern agriculture is rapidly hide-burial o 
I hiiuiur in s Anil m Hie hiyn iMi (he dKlr0 V in B a"-™ 1 fleU systems and | anc(! 0 f Fril 
nvin"nn n'lue 17 does nol'jiivc an salllcmcnl siles. Resenreh esenva- has lone hee 
iiicqnale idea of ihe relief of the linns j 1 "™ btcn eomparatively few. here rcasse, 
2„! and this is essential in Ihe sometimes unsat, sfaetory, and not comment, ai 


International Book S'eyr is nlu-a ys 
good for an invocation even if we 
can’t actually do anything lo help 
it Along. Lnsl week lire National 
Book League mounted in its honour 
(ajpng withfMte Working Party on 
Libraries and Book Trade Rela- 
tions) .what it had down as a Semi* 
nar.-ln the National Film 1 Teal re. 
The idea behind IBY is to push the 
book, especially In countries where ■: 
it has hardly begun to circulate ; the 
idea behind the Seminar was’, tb ask 
whether the book hadn’t gone far ' 
bnpugh already: "Do Books 

Matter ? ** was die non-question to 
which the speakers were supposed 
to Iqirn tlieir minds, 
peminar wasj as it turned out, a 


complete misnomer. The audience 
(bucked to be greeted as '‘dele- 
gates”, which was perhaps n polite 
way for lhe organizers to acknow- 
ledge nhat not many of. them had 
forked •• out £6.50 of their own 
money for their day’s instruction) 
was talked at, not with. A quick 
look at the advance programme 
would have shown diem .that what 
they were in for was JecLurcs and 
not dlafleotic, but the -'mystique of 
participation b9ing so ' strong lhc 
organizers were no doubt prudent to 
classify It as a Seminar. . 

This shift of ‘nomenclature could 
be worth- a minute or two of the 
time of MarthalL McLuhari. the 
soothsayer of our global village. 


who was secretly in control of the 
day’s proceedings. I11 the foyer, 
delegates got n Xeroxed set of his 
latest gnomes on the media, includ- 
ing, appropriately, some worrying 
-thoughts on what the Xerox has 
been doing to our civilization. 
McLuhnn’s message to the Seminar 
bristled with insights, with offhand 
forecasts of such nasty intrusions 
as the immediate " bra in -printing ” 
^of books, and with his basic insist- 
'ence that we Westerners are the 
‘ stooges, not the masters, of our 
phonetic alphabet. 

His obscurities and provocations 
probably made him some new cnc- 
miCL as delegate's Wrestled with his 
words, far the final, ini erven (ion of 
the day. When a speaker wittily regis- 
tered his gratification that McLuhan’s 
. impact on, the Seminar |iad been neg- 
ligible, .. went down uproariously 
well. This may have been funny but 
. it certainly wasn't true. 


Ornish Hamilton areplroudfo have 

published the three volumes of 
^.^^<^f|SiriipriHistori^l Memoirs 


by tucy Norton 


,t- <- ■; • i-t .■ . ^ ■Jr.-';.' -■ 

A wwillselictlofl fronithesu^rbpwsy on vwlufno | 1 



S ; isS?^s3feSfr 




■ B reloifi'a n d slnrie-hjilhdgd St n b ‘ r > ^ ^ t I)av,d btlOOlal ’/v'*.? 

votti ■; : : ..ir ; worid, 

back into a Ijvlngpsat,’ # • M Nbrtof. would b4 e railed a duchess > 

AtaigaretLkoe--DiayTri«Mph' 5 ‘^ jAttherpn .\Y|LugPi -r. Hrtfper^eiQn^oA r f . 

- ’A supreme masterpiece; Sabti-Sinioh’s T;-' , v’ . - f; ‘ 

• niamohrieoihtaine'Biefihoitfascinailiig ! •: -- '"f \\{f. ■’? ■ . ' 

ever writ ten In any language,' •• ... .<■ " . 

, Rflymp^Mordmtt^ suijd^ ■ l*rico! v^'-V 


George Steiner, who spoke first, 
stuck in fact to n strategy close (n 
McLuhan's own, ferrying all the 
time between idie changed environ 
ment for reading, writing, and pub- 
lishing books that wo now have and 
the shifts in philosophy which this 
gives rise to. Dr Steiner kept up a 
pitch of eloquence and a generosity 
of reference well mulched to the 
belief dial the book world, like 
other worlds, ils having a crisis. He 
formulated a .fearlessly exclusive 
nostalgia for the eighteenth century, 
when bookmen could be bookmen 
without worrying about whether 
reading was not a selfish habH or 
. whether their cerebral cortex might 
not nm out of room for all the im- 
pulses they were feeding into it. 

Gagjjy understanding of the pre- 
sent cult of the instantaneous and dis- 
taste for Stuffy notions of artistic im- 
. mortality, Dr Steiner deduced that 
books would matter pi°re in future 
but tor feWer people. Since this 
: ““w but beleaguered minority 
would have to coptajn all the dqlc- 
gates to tne'NiBL’s Seminar, this final' 
projection was a tactful if not con-' 
vmomg one. ! ; " 

! The morning’s other speaker. Aw 
Briggs, efid not agree whh it. Not for 
him ,the majestic entropy of Dr 
. Strinar;. b'fs 1 future had more and- 
nwre peojde reading more and mftrq 
booki Dr Stekier^ high age of 
'SHE* 119 W the great age 

having extinguished 
?? PtM tW thouehls of * 
Q ^V-® 1 e ^P° ,atetJ aheacj 
hS,wV^'rly reveres as the . 

in the' 

u^iSeeqriicentury. Pmfe&ior Briggs 
abobroiight jb a factor which, if the 
jhad’ had anything to 
11876 nce dcd 

. mjioh more ij^orrtied, coverage : the '■ 
1 W ■ ^^trjes. Iwberej’ ;* 

pl ; 

dck 8ates after 
■luJjohThan before. Sotoe of the de- 

0nJy ^ .shown up 
SSSfi wwMo;‘.enjoy ,:the : bluff,; 

«-An r :i ; 


could well havc been forced out 
the lunch itself which, It need? to 
■ recorded, was far too skimpy 
.ensure Ihe torpor that any day-fi 
seminar needs in early afternoon. 

And how useful some such 
would have been during the con 
lion of Arthur Garrett, a popui 
of science who rondo the case 
l hose alternative media someti. 
seen as hostile to the book. Mr 0» 
rent, his deeper thoughts no doubt 
space with the concurrent mooreb 
padded nut his very simple argunn 
with excerpts from what looked 6 
rather ineffective instructional ffou 
His point was that there are 
johs— -the training of sanitary « 
was ope— that can be belter 
wiili films than books.. If ho h&d 
this as a motipn right at (he 1 
instead of expounding it, the dd . 
would eagerly have conceded d 
a man. f 


Nigerian brass-culture 


all fully published. 

Despite these limit at ions a 

sequence 1 of changes in material 
culture, particularly pottery, can be 
constructed from a phase no later 
than the earliest Iron Ago Jn Wessox 


Blowburton horse-burials as votive 
in this sense carries conviction, espe- 
cially the ” be ad -and -hoofs " or 
hide-burial on the site. The impor- 
tance of Frilford as a sanctuary site 
has long been appreciated, but Jt is 
here reassessed with illuminating 
comment, and the failure of die 
earlier excavators at Woodeaton to 
determine (he nature of the Irop 
Age si pictures beneath the Roman 
temple is tactfully but rightly de- 
plored. 

Hie plahM include notable half- 


ISSTAN SHAW t 
»14wu 

be 1 : 350pp. 

24 pp plus 514 plates. 

ioand Faber for The institute of 
i Studies, University of Ibn* 
1 U6thc «L 


*■ 


jp in Nigeria is still in ils 
The comnlex relationship* 


Iglio Jonah was more difficult to 
idenlify, It consists of ten different 
pits, several of which were deafly 
modern. By far the most interesting 
was Pit VI which contained a rich 
collection of brass objects, pottery 
and beads. The objects were far too 
precious for this to have been a 
domestic waste pit, and there was no 
evidence to suggest an industrial 


In a very careful piece of analysis, 
Professor Shaw has pointed out that 


viylisik 1 rojombkmccs with other The amhor thinks there is ” material 
Wost African cultures are slim and evidence of. an Intrusive population 


or lias! Anglia, and in the Hght of tones, especially of air photographs { 
corrected radiocarbon dales prob- but considering the nlarnimg price t 
ably of the seventh century nr, with of* the book, could not ti ici publish - 
subsequent regional developments, ers have cut tiieir production costs 


by printing all the sixty-two line* 
blocks as text figures-, Wstead' of 
making fifty-three of them into 


:: 


The complex relationships evidence to suggest 
i ancient centres of Nigerian waste pit or workslii 
wu remain very much a mys- Shaw believes that it 

J ’Tfuntian Shaw’s exemplary ’ d “ ro ^me disposal o. ; h r ^nturv. Professor Shaw 

wre questions than it answers. »" us5n « afler hl * dealh . ' that all aUcmpls to date the brads 

t ? R - 8 handsome publicii- xiic objects found in these three of j gbo ukwu have failed. This 

jocty printed and designed. Slt es are very different in style from dalg however, would put Igbo. 
nZhStl wUh anything else so far discovered in lJkwtl considerably wriier than Ife. 

dcU,ll « enabHns u* Nigeria. The friMiness of the Fgbo The old sequence suggested byWil- 

f fcT.k , cxcaVil,ion - Con- Ukwu work, its elaborate, often |jam j - agg and Frank WiUett of 
5 w uie laymen, perhaps, but overworked and fussy decoration, . Nok— qfe— Bonin is thus suddenly 
» archaeologist s dream f orm a complete contrast to the broken by a culture that is not easy 
, '' purity of classical lfe. The more l0 re j ate any of those three. 

J fascinating - fin* of Igbo ’'Ornate objects found a* Jgbo Ukwu MoroovWf {he elaborate baroque 
from . an- area where ■ the jj . 8 f cu,l “[ e style.-. of Igbo. UlovHi. iHntls ^sng. 




isolated. Some common points with in (he South -Fast of BrRain in the making fifty- three 
Benin and Hamum are noted, buf century around 400 bc” with’ the plates on art paper 7 

these certainly do not add up to , 

evidence that would suggest a con- 
nexion, fn fact Ihe dating of theso •’ 1 " 

pieces makes it oven more difficult 
to establish any links whh other 




' -w/i- •?-. . ■ 


Mr Garrett and Ws five 
got short shrift from the but «J»* 
Richard Grossman, who revealed 
politician's understandable conw 
for mers JnformaStort retried 
Croniman, invhdd baik' in 
when ho was still tbe "editor- 
New Statesman but speaking *(* 
man provJderttlaily relMsed inp 

leisure which author 

was energeUcaBy efelst bn behjjf 
" real " books agatest the lesser P 
read, he seemed at one polnl 10 
saying, by his own wife. 

- Mr Grossman tJhme well, 
of the brief sequence of ; deie^ 
questions at the end ; these 
took -to be heckling 
genuine : Inquiries of - PjL* 
parly. Not many: .of? die ^ ^ 
were very pointer or .W -HjJJ pr 
cept for one which _ 

SteJner the, Uhwqitof e^ ^Ljjf 
that lie was all geared up *° ■ , 
Harvard (Joivcrrity a 9** d 
back’ when dacontenjej I J**' 
threatened 40 sack: lhe Wjdtf ^ 
rary.. lf ever, the 
looks reaWy bkck wd® 
have to bc caHed out fjjf J* 
then it*K good ^ kn^^S 
be able to P* dp , 

agaiasi the j" v - 


To readers 
of the 


SWe^to-Tpart of that could display J kirtd.pf extra-, 

&*»<* aT^en a t ffabi - 


no memory of, a brass- 


lence. They are clearly religions 
objects rather than ulensife. 


or- 'tlic^^lne of a "culture. 

These elaborate excavations 


‘.r,}bK 


2 f -Shiw.eiqiigted' three It seeimltk^y, however diat the filt ^y-, ie4ve & widi natty ques- 
*° L Nah' Igbo Xichard and mhabitaots of the Igho ^ VVp catch a gflmpse of i rich 

^• The fjrrt appears to Ukwu area have partially mam- ^re.: bqt we do not .know the 
a depository ofregalia. hiined ,a tradmon-probably^ for a sourte of its wealth, though Pro- 
®^!y this Was » ArSS? in thousand years— ihot goe> back -to Shaw’s hypothesis that -it 


was a shrine in thousand 


that goe> back lo f 1 hypothesis that it 

finds. The rtearby, f frorn jyory mfight well be 


5 t- know whether 
manufaefured In 
or wliejher they 
nd if JmbOrted, 


tion^ Pro 
leUmun 


s 



Wriaicham- that worn by the ; Ata... 





We are conducting a research study into 
newspaper readership and would like to get ' 
in touch with people who read 6r look at the 
, i : TLS but so l dom have 'occ^s/on ip buy it. • 

-.j. ir i. i: .;"- • • : • L ‘i : v’- : ■ : - ■ ’j ’ ■ ’ • . 

- : if 'you live in or 'near London ; ^nd never buy ^ 
•' or only o'ceas fonaily buy the paper we sh piild 
’■ bfe’ g rateful- if you woufd contact Mrs. D^^n 
■ ; ";*■ Harpe r, Market^Be havibur:. limited, if' 

' i'hope Place, .. S 
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Blooms and butchery in a Japanese garden 


lours i-RMiH-rm:: 

Jupuii's Art untl CMIl/iUiim 

50.1 |>p including 4. Hi pi a icy Thames 
and Hiidsun. t IU..M1. 

An f Crossed A Bridge Of Dreams 
HecollcL-liuns of ;i Woman in 
f: levcnt 1 1 -Ccn I u ry fa pail. 
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fredcric describes il as a sort of 
mythical-religious syncretism with 
shit ma nisi influence. He rightly 
points out that there is no equivalent 
in Shinto in ihe Western conception 
ul Cud. There are only the myriad 
/itfMf—ur spirits of people and things 
who live between heaven and earth 
and descend temporarily into objects 
in the shrines or into the trees or 
rocks. 

He finds Shinto impossible lu de- 
fine, rightly, since it possesses neither 
n theology nor a system of ethics, but 
ho concludes that it is the very justi- 
fication of existence for the Japanese 
people: a person -is Shinto in the 
same way that he is Japanese. .Shinto 
does not demand faith. The Land are 
riot prayed to. merely venerated. 
They nre the primordial pure beings, 
the models to be emulated, the ettidcs 
of individuals as well as of the nation. 
Shinto sees the divine its immanent 


Japanese civilization must be seen ns 
Japanese literature 
Ls difficult enough to understand with- 
out a considerable knowledge of its 
background. Japiine.se works of art 
are like fish out of Wider when taken 
from their selling. Even Japanese 
food needs (lie correct room, utensils 
picture, view and service. 

Unfortunately the dements that 
compose the Jiipanc.se background 
are mu yet u purl of our general 
. knowledge of the world, and Far 
Eastern history is taught to as 
scarcely at all. These considerations 
Impose a great burden on all those 
writing about Japan. Out or a vast 
volume of material it is extremely 
important to select the relevant issues 
nnd avoid becoming bogged down in 
detail, interesting in itself, but not 
germane to a European’s understand- 
ing of the whole. 

Isolation may well be the key to 
most of Japans peculiarities. Louis 
Frederic bus written fascinatingly 
about the early history of Japan and' 
pointed out the diverse elements that 
made it up. The salient fact, how- 
ever, is lhjit from Ihe third bentury 
ad Japanese society began to form 
that homogeneous whole which it 
presents to|iho world today, and that, 
despite the! vast Chinese contribution, 
it developed in relative seclusion. The 
length of jts history has given It a 
special flavour of its own und nn 
almost abnormal sense of cohesive- 
ness. 

Whatever the original religions in- 
stitutions qf the Japanese may have 
boon— and, on this again Mr 
Frederic i$ extremely interesting— 
Shinto became the birthright of every 
Japanese. An understanding of it is 
basic to any attempt to study Japanese * 

achievements ; n Ju ,y sphere. Mj 


- - .... - - ill llilkllUUVlftl 

. and attributes to the race and people 
divine origins. It swamped earlier 
. beliefs and became the principal sup- 
' port of the Ynniato race and their 
* lender, the Emperor, who was con- 
sidered to be a "manifest kanii". 
These basic beliefs were so simple 
that the Japanese were able to graft 
1 on to thorn the whole complicated 
Buddhist system— admirably ex- 
plained in its essentials in Mr 
Frederic's volume— as well ns Con- 
fucian morality and, now, much of 
the alien structure (if not the thought) 
of European culture. It is thecement 
which binds Japan together still. 

Shinto dealt with the business of 
living ; Buddhism with the more prob- 
lematical hereafter. Life was seen to 
be an illusion ; escape through detach- 
ment was its goal. Later Ihe typical 
Japanese development— initiated by 
Honen Shonin— of salvation by faith 
without intellectual inquiry became 
the popular Buddhist creed. Faith 
alone brought immediate entry into 
the Western Paradise of Amida. 
Buddhism brought Japan into com- 
munion with the Indian nnd Chinese 
worlds and supplied a touch of the 
transcendent utterly lacking in Shinto 
itself. 

Then came Zen, a Chinese 
• Buddhist sect ot Indian origin, tinged 
with Taoism, which fitted in bcaiili- 
ruJIy with Japanese traditional think- 
ing. Shinto had inspired n feeling of 
harmony, with the universe, which 
Zen elaborated.- Shinto- had not 
postulated intellectual activity. Zen 
taught that enlightenment could come 
only through u flush of imuition 
(buss to nn imspontaneous society) 
nnd that In its attainment the intellect . 
was a hindrance. By meditation the 
true self could be known and nlso its 
position in the universe, but this had 
' to J> e felt and not thought. Reticence 
, und understatement were the chnrnc- 


>f (eristics of its taste : evocative hu- 
ll pressionism was its style, 
y Mr Fredcric. in his admirable 
it account of Japanese history, touches 
» illuminatingly on all these vital points, 
d But enthusiasm for the Japanese 
s achievement is somehow not con- 
1 veyed by the pages of his book, still 
s less by the illustrations, comprchen- 
r sive though they arc. Contemporary 
Japan produces reproductions of 
astonishing fidelity and beauty. These 
" have been eschewed and the effect of 
the photographs is that given by 
■ books of some half century ago. 

Curiously enough, Ivan Morris 
’ chooses illustrations quite un- 

wurlhy of his .subject and ol his own 
skill in translation and evocation. 
The Lady Irani Sarashina is as deli- 
cate a wraith as any in literature— 
her very identity is in doubt. She 
reveals next to nothing about her- 
self. nor of the mundane matters that 
must huve preoccupied her. The 
landscape she describes is roman- 
tically enigmatic, full of yearning for 
the unattainable, but classically reti- 
cent. Jt is like those scenes later port- 
rayed by the Kano school of decora- 
tors, limited glimpses of mundane 
life between the billowing gold 
clouds. Sometimes the mists part n 
little and she lets us see vignettes of 
life— are they dreams or reality?— 
such us her father's departure or her 
son on horseback. Yet somehow the 
lady's retiring personality and exqui- 
site sensibility emerge in strange 
clarity from her gossamer prose. 

She exudes the perfume of the 
Heinn period, when Kyoto was far 
more to the Japanese than Paris to 
the French. Only in Kyoto did civil- 
ization dwell. To be sent outside 
it, even for a small distance, was an 
appalling banishment. To live in it. 
even ns a minor official, was to par- 
take of perfection in this world. The 
sensibilities were cultivated as per- 
haps never before or since. 

Yet its absorption in ilseir wns its 
Undoing. The country had to be 
governed. If the court and the 
nobility were occupied in the compo- 
sition or poems and the evolving of 
ever more complicated ceremonies, 
others would grusp the power. What 
they did with il Mr Frederic tells. i 
Although so ethereal that to enter 1 
it at all is to cross u bridge of dreams ( 
in a curious way the Heian world wns I 
more in harmony With what the rest I 
of the world rknew than subsequent 


periods in Jnpan. Their houses were 
more of the Chinese order of things ; 
Their gardens more robust ; (heir love 
of . flowers ' and colour more 
exuberant. They ; admitted her- 
baceous plants and even annuals lo 
their gardens (heresy in later times). 
The tree peony and Ihe campanuln- 


- like phityrodon unintliflom they pre- 
ferred, and these, though gaudy, tire 
c still permitted in classical gardens 
s (though discreetly placed). 

The aftermath of Heian aestheti- 
cism and the growth or military feudal 
■ society lie behind the Imperial re- 
1 Monition in medieval Japan here 
most scholarly presented by H. Paul 
! Varley. This is itself a fascinating 
essay on the period when the Japa- 
; ncse imperial institution was split in 
two. The handling of this in educa- 
tion in Ihe nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries forms the most illuminating 
part of this volume for the F.uropcan 
reader. What was a commonplace 
situation in Europe and elsewhere in 
the world was at the time shocking 
cm nigh in Japan and unthinkable lo 
the cmpcror-centric stale as il de- 
veloped before the war. 

The actual historical details u. z 
therefore less interesting than their 
subsequent treatment. That there 
should be two emperors reigning at 
once and that the scion of Ihe 
southern dynasty, the Emperor 
Godiugo, should try to rule in name 
|is well ns in theory seem self-evident 
to a Western reader. 

It was during the middle ages, when 
this interlude occurred, that most of 
the outward characteristics of Japan- 
ese subsequent civilization developed, 
turbulence could not quench refined 
aestheticism. That typical product, 
the garden, was evolved, and is here 
charmingly extolled in Gardenhw /hr 
Japanese Way. 

c Japanese have always externa- 
izcd their philosophy and tried to 
live it rather than write it. T hus the 
traditional Japanese house, particu- 
arly as it developed after Zen taste 
hna moulded it, embodied most of the 
Japanese outlook on life in its very 
construction. Harmony with nature 
was evinced by the choice of raw 
mu ten a Is. The pillar by the sacred 
alcove Uokouonitil should be as little 
touched bV man as possible und show 
the natural shape and characteristics I 
of the tree from which it was hewn 
The woodwork should be of a natural 

■!« house as a whole j 
should blend harmoniously into its 
landscape. It should be placed 
nth wart the garden, which should 
carry on irrespective or the existence j 
of the house. Its stepping-stones and j 
ponds would continue underneath t 
the house itself to emphasize this. " 
The garden was largely to he seen r 
as n picture from the house. A great l 
artist would ip later times design this c 
picture. It wns Uic duty of the r 
occupant to keep it exactly as it had t 
been created. If a tree died, it should t 
be replaced by one as near in shape li 

to its predecessor as possible. Inno- il 

vaUons, additions and even natural w 


Corpses and their Indian context 


growth were to he « l 
c eliminated. C j 

IS The outer walls of |h c i„ 

house came to slide ^ 

'J . n,L ‘ , inncr screens couldV'^ 

‘I in the .summer and 

- diaphanous blinds or 

it !» ? thc wind >h[i s a 

I gat den was essential ; men L, T| 
* dura to nature and 

With no healing other itrm. i 
. cold brazier in n n 0 | j/.L 
sunk into the floor with a fible J ' 

I <konum, life in 

J r'gortuis. The coming oTLl 
J brought jqy and light whenihcuk 

i ,OII M S 0,l [ d opened. Thesumt 

enabled the inmates to live ah 
> m the open air. Every taw , 
every season therefore was ^ 
with delight and gardening 

living^ 1 *" 01 bUt Un ' nlesn ‘ l pj,! " 

' Space was always at a prOT? 
■ind the maximum was made < 
every comer. The stunted m 
arose irom thc desire ofthc* sjj 
out space to enjoy a real i ret.* 
feet in every proportion. It brwrt 
the mountain air into their confi* 
existence. False perspective cm 
vistas: Ihe "borrowed Inmte^ 
qf the surrounding hills adh 
infinite dimensions to a liny plot 
It is thc great merit of Sinu Eto 
son's book that she has the m 
--and thc gardening experienctH 
be able to explain how 
can achieve this In their « 
media. Hers is essentially a practic 
book, which therefore comptomn 
Lorraine K uck’s classic inlerptsti 
lion. The World of the Japanese Gb 
den, with the information requin 
by those anxious lo emulate ft 
■secret paradises they may have ^ 
in thc temples in Kyulo. 

Mr Frederic gives the slrutliui 
of Japanese history and iradiine- 
Professor Morris shows an eiiinini 
ihg escape into u poetic dream-werij 
tinged with melancholy, 
only to privileged ladies of ik 
Heian period; Mr Varley gives I 
glimpse of harsh reality in <N 
Japanese middle ages; and Mis 
Eiiovson helps us to take points M 
tlial great Japanese achievement, 
garden in the confined space. A| 
serve to supply that backgrowi 
which .students of Jsipan need. 

To bring the Japanese nchievwwj 
really lo life, recourse should bcW 
by publishers lo the achievements o? 
con tern pprnry. Japanese 

photography, Miss Eliovson's ilte 
(ration nre good; Mr Fredew* 
diagrams excellent. If all the illmlj 
lions were up to the same slunM 
these books would rejoice the eye, d 
well ns inform the mind. 


GEOFF R I? V MOORHOUSE: 
Calcutta i 

376pp. Wfidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£4.50. i 

LASSE and LISA BERG : 

Fnce to Face : Fascism nnd Revolu- 
tion In India . . , 

Translated by; Norman Kurt in.! 
240pp. Berkeley, California ; Rani- 
,;p4rls';Press:. S5.95,.-,- . ' • ■' 

'* i ' . ' ' • ; ■ 

Bb(h thCSe books Include photographs 
pf corpses, but the context of the 
illustration ; Is different In each, 
■reflecting drfFdtehl qualities in the 
books. Mr Moorhouse's corpse is 
mereiy.i corpse; “a floppy, almost, 
rubbered . thing, which by same 
mysterious,: chemistry has. b J eeh 


the result bf this recent incident}, 

In: Kilavenmani, the : casteless farm- 
workers tried lo organize themselves, 
demanding (heir portion of the iu- 
creasejf prbdqelion. in revenge,' the 
.wealthy, landowners injhe area marched 
wllpge^.'sehred' iway the men, 
drove the, women and children into a 
rm(, peureq kerqsertc 'on it and burned 
fortyrfqttr people, Ip dcaih.' ; r 

Thb Bergs pUl their hofrors into a. 


political context ; Mr Moorhousc 
docs not. 

Mr Moorhouse docs however — 
nnd this is the great success or his 
book — place the enormity of what 
CaiiouMa Is today in its historical 
context. He follows <tdte fortunes of 
Calcutta from Rs founding by tha 
("Nothing but commercial 
greed . ooUfcJ . posnibJy hajve kd io 
auch ftn .idiotic Icholcb of site) "), 
three -cemurjes of die 
British period, and thc quarler-cen- 

•2T And he looks. 

. glunuy, into the immediate . future. 

There tie eeeo otidy two aitemadves : 

’ ■ J _*t* 4*t 1 JwiTDao self-pest ruc- 

. «on Ja tin started peiteps by 
some plague on, a, medieval sbaJe : 

■ «« 

. mear mnnig of death others will 
have bboome ^ maddertfed by iheir 

: IS?, i n A. by „.^i r tor* m ihe ^tes, 

that ;they will : set out to destroy . T! 

'JWi'- i knives; ' with 

.bombvwjth .pisfpls, wiUi, axes and , 

' rwuasdcreof tfap .^v'fop wfcch .Mr 
Moomouse Imagine • ..tube,. ■ .stenal 
. " by'The :<ntclQsih»{v men 

who . ,)una milM « . ,Ua. 


aaihajotyam. Mr Moorhouse lias 
looked down “the road to revolu- 
■Jon ", but seems to think that it is a 

• dead end. It looks rather different 
from the B ergs’s account. 

Lasse and Usa Berg are Swedish 
journalists who {.ravelled widely in 
India In 1968 and J969, concent rat- 

• S? ^ on the agrarian 

situation, and >v4iat ,appeajred lb diem 

•,»P„bc emergent revolutionary pres- 
sures. A good part of .(heir book (s 
■ ,»n ; direct speech, taken' frdrn' the 
wwrviievre they oonduoted on their 
: travels ; {hoy book Up these sections 
wkh summaiika ot the soofel and 
: ©«wiotnic. feqtoirs involved, mi. the 
bitirt) is justified in oku'ming that 
til^ou^i (Ws " mosaic^ ^^pptxi^Sj , ; . 
tnw present a comprehensive view 
.' pf the Indian qtilais f . ■ 

* prose ix cold - but- 

pr^'fertQhand looser. Qf, pourse, 
spent, must of fa time In' 
;. : ihf ; poorq5t..jwraLqreasi (here, ' 

everything aeemg' completely. qu i el A 
.;heavy.r^gue, rests' upon Uw, land:! the 
pwple iiayo slept poorly, on thb 'ooH 
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I'ke anJlnaB -n 1 ^ mps^ are hutiSS 

; SStiSBS 


station on a winter morning, where 
there seems to be no border be- 
tween life and death". It is very 
different in &Icmia. where, as Mr’ 
• Moorhousc writes; life " pulsates and 
churns..,, swirls in every direc- 
1 “9 n * J* is reproducing itself 
minute by mmute, it is thriving 

.&^ baa ^ it!eU - 11 
The Bergs: concentrate on thc 
poprest sections of the, rural socioty- 
winch makes up about 70 per cent D f 
the population, and irfiose numbers 
are Increasing not only through 
but also ns a 

1 d eT„ 0 H lUtion : ' 

■E2JS?--® UwmselvM, organize . 

c , rMle l-be-aieJ 
‘"o.PWKy.buiW a people's 
army . oiher cpmmimists the Beres ' 

5 adventurism,'. ' 

e JS? uch attempts to 

roJiow.the OiineSe :path are fore- 

faTSSi W D ° answer h « so 
- egun / t0 «merge ki lndja, 
nS-SS arPVriug .tensaon.-of 


In their view, fa te already 0 
that “ fndirn Gundhi nnd her tre 
gress parly wili not be able lo*f2 
‘India’s problems"; because 
' people who support the party 

■ to the class whose privileges 
stripped, away", Others mip £ 
inclined (o give ‘Mrs Gandhi row 
time before being so categorical ^ 
the Borgs' Fai 'e lo Face may 1“ 
out to be fpr> ln4ia’s 1970s: 
Kusum Nnyar's . Blossoms 
Dust wns for the 1960s: 

live leap, expressed through Hw 
journalism, prefiguring f 
approaching political phase, iv 
Nayar’s report bf village cond^ 
and attitudes punctured the rw 
expectations of . those who WW" 
that a rising tide of expeclatif 1115 J 
sweeping through therurnl 
pointed ; instead, lo 1 ff 
ronment, resisting ebaflge- Tw 
look beyond 

ment of fenaiorls,apd,fa prtil ^«j 
the viliages Jbat tnzy 

■ fovoluiioniry dev^opmentsr ^ 
. * In contrast, the^e 
'something static :ln MhMoor^J^ 
portrait 6$ Calcutta. But , it « ^ 
engrossing. He writes vividly. : 
misses nothing, he has arupw'*^ 
own (appafeciUy fleetini)^ 

of the. city wiffi ^'d rcBdioS^. J 
portrait of fa .opuld, hard yir 
bettereid- ;■ .. • ' : : .r ■ V 

’, 1 is 

• I i ■' • Jlv . 1 1 


SOMETHING NEW OUT OF AFRICA? 


« rhahite id tout scul, fit-il d’un air triste et un.peu guind£, 
jna femme est siorte, (Il craqua ime aBumette, xntroduiut la 
fhunme dans une lampe & patrols, et des xnurs blancs montSrent 
antour d’eux.) Pceaez des’ oranges pendant que j'allume les autrts 
lampes. » 

H s'agenouilk aupr&s dc quatre autres appareils, et les douces 
flammes cr^pitSrent au bout de son allumeUe, avec nn slfflement, 

< Cest pas mal chez yous, ' susurra effrontdmeot Awa. Ce 
quo yous en ave^ f des livres l 

— Ce sont tous ceux que j’ai Merits, mentit radministfateur. 

— - Ce doit £tre mcrveilleus d'&rire. 

— On tente de dire qudque chose. Enh... Aimenez-vons visi- 
ter la maison 7 Elle est d’cxccllcnt gofit, n’est-ce pas ? Naturel- 
kment, ajouta CheY&Her baissant la voix, 3 y manque le cachet 

> 

Puis, ^voluant de pi'ce en pi&ce, radmlnistrateur alluma lei 
lampes ; et partout oil il entrait, surgissaient — scntinelles au 
garde-H-vous : ponneaux blancs, peintures sur vene, murs crime, 
plafonds Yert de jade pfile... 

• • • 

L*homme poursuivait son chemin 1 pas menus, ne signal ant 
rien fa l’atten lion dc Awn, comme s’il efit ddsird faire de cette 
femme, Phumble gardienne de sea trdsors, Sa tdte se penchait, 
coolme pour muzmurer le ddsir qu’fl avait de garder pour lui la 
courdsane, si belle, et l'orgueil que lui causait la perfection de 
son propre gofit 

e Ma chambre fa coucher >, dit-il, s’dclipsant deyant unc port® 
rose, et promcaant une lampe. 

Awa eut le souffle coup6 par le plaisir que provoquirent ca 
eBe les tentures roses, le lit en demi-cercle, la courlepointo en 
soie, que l’on efit jut6 jonchde de talcs de roses, 

— Oh I dit-elle, apcrceyant une glace aux reflets profondi, 
qui 3a flattait xnieux que tout homme aux paroles doucercuses. 
Addh I gloussa-t-cHe, fa la vue du seul tableau accrochd an mur. 
Comtno elle est joliel Qul cst-ce? 

— Ma femme, repondit Chevalier, sans la regarder. 

Ic portrait dlait juste face au lit C’dtait le premier visage 
qul le frappait au rdvcil. Ce visage lui disait bonjour le matin, 1m 
faisant don de sa bcautd, de sa malignitd, de sa vertu. 

i Comme vous avez dfa l’aimer I hasarda Awa, fascinee par 
ce visage. > 

Et pendant un moment, Chevalier cut enyie de lui crier la 
Vddtd : que sa femme £tait lfa non parce qu’il l'ndorait, mais pan* 
que le tableau ne pouvait ctrc aUlcurs, parce qu’il lui rappelait 
l’uoique creature qui avait lu clair en luL _ 

i Venez, que je vous montre la cuisine >» se depecha-t-u 

d*fluder. . 

X-a cuisine dvoquait un pay sage de i£ve, avec ses fenetres blan- 
ches, son buffet blanc, son ensemble blanc, son four a. charbon 
^mailld, ses murs et son plafond bleu pastel. 

Par rkartement dci iideaux, Awa apereut, dans U maison 
■ volslnc, qui se brossait les ebeveux, une splendide negresse, nue, 
devant' un miroir ! un vaste lit fa deux personnes altendait ses 
abonn^s, Unc ordonnance mcltait la table 1 pour le PJfhf ut-jeuner 
. du Icndemain ;■ ailfcurs, le capitaini Yanoame icavatt, t^vant 

fan caporal.au cardc-fa-vous, . ' Ji . «:■ 

.... • t Ds font tons quelquc chose de different >, murmura-t-eMe, 

cependant que son regard revenait au grand lit, ct scs P CI “ * 
, vers k courtcpointe rose, dans la chambre de Chevalier, puis 
. vers Saif* • . • • ‘ 

! (U Devoir de Violent r. Editions du Scuil, 1968, pages 68-69.) 


*1 live all alone here,’ Mr Surrogate said, a link stiffly and 
sadly, ‘my wife is dead.’ He switched on a light and Ihe wh:te 
walls rose round him.' 'Have a nut while I light thc fire?' He 
knell and thc gentle hissing flames sprang from his match- 
end. 

‘It's lovely here,* Kay.Rimmer ^aid. T/hal a lot of books- 
you have.' 

’Those are my own,' fair Surrogate raid. 

Tt must be wonderful to write.* 

'One tries to exert an influence. Would you like to see the 
flat? It's small, but choice, I think. Of course,’ Mr Surrogate 
added with lowered respectful voice, 'it lacks the female 
touch. A man's den.' But thd word den was a shocking mis- 
nomer; Mr Surrogate went from room to room switching on a 
the lights, and everywhere he went white panelling, cream 
walls, pale jade walls sprang, like sentries, to attention. 

• • • 

Mr Sur- 
rogate padded ahead, switching on the lights! he drew atten- 
tion to nothing; with his smooth blond head dcprecalingly • 
bent he might have been the humble custodian of his treas- 
ures; no one could have guessed the fierce smothered pride 
which bowed his head in recognition of his own perfect 
taste. 

‘My bedroom,’ he said a little drily, opening a pink door, 
turning on several lights. Kay Rimmer gave a gasp, of 
pleasure at the rose hangings, the semi-circular bed, the silk 1 
bedspread like a waste of fallen petals. 

•Oh, 1 ' she said, catching sight of ‘the 'great rriirror with its 
deep reflections, which flattered her more than a soft-spoken . 
man. ‘Oh,’ she said again at sight of (he only picture on the ( 
walls, ‘how lovely. Who’s that?’- 

Mr Surrogate answered without looking; 'My ■wife.' It 
faced the bed. It was thc first face he saw in the morning. It 
greeted him, before Davis, with Its beauty and its malice and ; 
its integrity. M . 

*How you murt have loved her,* JCay Rimmer said softly, 
under thc spell of the face, and for a moment Mr Surrogate 
longed to tell the truth, that it was hung there as an atone- 
ment for his dislike, as a satisfaction for his humility, be- 
cause of its reminder of the one woman who had never 
failed to sec through him. 'Let me show you thc kitchen,' he 
sajd quickly. 

The kitchen was like a snowdrift with its white casement 
and white dresser and white (able and enamelled gas stoye 
and its deep blue walls and ceiling. 


Through the chink of Ihe curtains on a lop floor she saw a 
woman brushing her hair; a great double bed waited for its 
inhabitants; a maid laid breakfast; a mpn wrote letters; a 
chauffeur lent from the window of a ]Utlo flat above a garage f 

and smoked his last pipe. , ’ 

* ‘ \ ' 

’ '■ t i . , ' t ■* y /. ■ ■ ■ B 

• ,-f . - ,'^i' • .'it f •■■■ 

. ‘Everyone* doing something "different/ she said, her eyes 
going back to the double bed and Her thoughts on the pink 
bedspread in thA other room and Jules and half a loaf is 
, better than no bread and the lovely dead indifferent woman 
on thc wall. • . . : ' 

(It’s a Battlefield, Heinemaon, 1934, pages $6-58,) ;• 
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a JJfWbcED on the left cuTOt^ 

" fawf" 0 !! ^ a Malian writer first 1 
wSLr ^ rii ^ 196* :• the text on 
^ conclude was a 
of tfae Battie 

).%■ r.P^I firtt published by Graham 

! i 10 makc i S’ 

l hp French with the 


made a few excisions from 
S ^.raarked with d 6ts. . . . 

^ continuous and 
pages of the 
books, ■. ' 


M DuotoguemH. novel 


i ; m ' 

’ won- one of Ihe more m^nineful uf Puri^ 
frferarv prixes, the Renaudot, and ^was, 

1 natroitizingiy and predictably, extolled as. 

KSSTof francophone Africa’s growing 
: literary vitality. .l^t year Ralph ManbeiipJ 
, English t^ladon ofthfc novel was publish^i 
h^ tmU^n America. as Btiuhtim \ 
file author himself lent a hand J L 
' promotion of this translation »' the UnJied 
^ Salw and was reportedly enjphaUC about 
• hk^no vel's - authenticity dedanng ...on 
Ke " wrote this hook' in; French 
w &ed ihe wdhlaH .Afrieen thythmj 


presumably says ; somoihing for ..Graham; 
Greene (hat, even before he went to.h conp : , 
neht that later much concerned him, he was .' 
capable of effortlessly' conveying Hs tradi- 
tiortal 'ritythftte. . : '' ' • • 

The assorted Afripan-ness ’ of le Devoir-' 
de' Vloietxct rCcently. as il happens, Wien : 
challenged .elsewhere in a -journal published ■' 
by the African and Afro Research Institute at 1 
the Universky of Texas. Rd search in. African . 
Ulcraturei (VOY 2, No 2, pp:|l7-J2Q). Here.' . 
Effc Sellin reports the opinion 1 of a; W*U V 1 
inforitietf ifriend of .'hM that M OuqloguQm’s • 
novel -is 'Indebted In s6m, places ,-ta ;an 
'earlier -Erenfli novel, U Dentier - (tes fisty 


by , Andrd : Schwarz-Bart, published by the 
seme firm ,in;,J959 and a winnqr of the!;; 
; Qpncourf Prize. M-r Sellin'a source atiggwted ; 
that ■ the publisher may even hsd/b oom- 
missioned Le u avoir de Violence — perfectly 
..legitimately— as fari African variant bf M 


i Schwarz-B art's best seller; : ■ . 

i ■ [On it^ appearance In, the United States, 
Bound' i to Violence . , was trumpeted as the 
,,: tirrt Uhly: Afridiro hoVej a .gliipi which 
■ now Jobks .riiore'.^hab .. a, little , jicir, Or, is 
i M, Ouoiaguemron itoi soniethirtg ; style of 
li(ttftry ^imperialism ; intended 1 as ;a' revenge 
for- the 1 much-chrohicldd;' ains of .' territorial 
kbpe^taui ? , ! '-v 
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Shattering 


Fields of Russia 


ALAN BURNS : 

Drcumcriku I 

I Mpp. Colder umf linyurs £2. SO. 
ANN QUIN ; 

Trijilicks 

l‘J2pp. Colder iiiiil Hoy:irs. £2.25. 

The jacket dewrihcs Alan Hunts's 
fourth novel as a cumin nation of his 
search for at fragmented form that 
re Heels society's disinlegmlrun. This 
means that he has interspersed his text 
with headlines, cartuons. and photo- 
graphs clipped from newspapers, all 
reproduced with their various type- 
faces and (hicks ami thins of ink, and 
forming a running commentary 
vaguely relevant to his subject, Only 
u vague relevance is possible, for 
Dreameriku f is the history of :he 
Kennedy family told in a torrent of 
fantasy and surrealism, with occa- 
sional sleppiiig-stoncs of fact, or what 
we have been told is fact. 

It has occasional charm. The 
technique strikes sparks in some of 
Hie juxtapositions or Lhc headline- 
collage. sometimes because it is 
genuinely an ironic observation. 


always been one of my grenlcst plea* 
snres, it’s not nice in iliink on the 
gloomy side, bin what can you do?” 
Site had a high voice mid patent leather 
shoes, "[.ire’s rather dull mmuclavs, 
1 get bored a lot." 

Tile whole tribe, and America itself, 
lake this sort of hammering : nut very 
novel targets either of them. The un- 
deniable interest ul this biller and 
cruel book is in its very ferocity, so 
vigorous that even the typographical 
irritations are overwhelmed. 

Trip /irks is dedicated to Alan 
Rums, and like his own novel, pub- 
lished at the same lime by the same 
publisher, attacks American society 
with ridicule, and runs a thread of 
narrative through jumbled and 
llickcring episodes. Where Dream- 
eriktif is illustrated with newspaper 
collage. Tripihks has comic-book 
style illustrations, some mildly erotic, 
scattered in its pages, and only more 
or less relevant to its text. The plot, 
so far as one is allowed access to it, 
concerns n narrator being chased 
across America by a " No. I X-wif'c ", 
and hiding from tin all-powerful, all- 
consuming tycoon t'idher-in-Jaw. a 
mother-in-law who loves her poodle 

sometime, beet, use Cite dcvi« trigger, ^1™ 'If “In? J “iM 

something onswering it. the render-. !0m00n c\*|J Nightripper. 


VLADIMIR SOI.OUKHIN : 

White Gnus 

Translated by Margaret Wctllin. 
264pp. Moscow : Progress Publishers. 
I.ondun : Central Rooks. Paperback, 
.tOp. 

LEONID ZIIUKIIOVITSK Y : 

Astride 11 Dolphin 

Translated by Kulherinc Judelson. 

329pp. Moscow ; Progress Publishers. 
London : C entral Books. Paperback. 

60p. 


same ones) who use”^n ^£5llm. £2-25. 
alignments to cov« 


“P II 


su re Rr,i mcn 1 T eml fro m * BiK idle to speculate on how I ™ inn over against scientific, hum- Christology. Teilhard “urges us to 
hhnsed is ,°° W war " NesnJ % l Chardin might have edi- amst and t hrisliun critics. go beyond every form of secularism 

KTSL'* * ,rcme ndoas womS 2 writings for publication 

i_T. ,e|uaics which have so far 


Russia so lacks scenery that foreigners 
overlook the fact that its countryside 
is probably the most unspoiled, (lie 
most un-DDTed, the nearest to 

nature of any in Europe. Cornflowers - - 

and poppies cover the harvest fields, di-signmed as Good and Evil. 

a few miles outside Moscow (here arc • • ■ - 

.sheets of wild lily of (he valley in 
June, and lhc unpolluted lakes and 
streams arc full of water-lilies. 

Vladimir 


without anger, to setUu the preccd- pari of dieir normal a • C H A RD,N . 

once of strength, or the old woman’s out the feuds in -TC? ? ul,cs lo Evolution 

heartfelt appeal to the Virgin lo of other journalists^ Re^ Ha S l,e 

intercede lor her son killed by a train. - - - a s s ' or neiWJ®*® 1 .. 

’Ihe simplicity and spontaneity of 
Ibis last episode remind one or 
Gorky's reminiscences. Soloukhin 
listened unseen and saw lunv the old 
woman lessened her pain by prayer : 

" We have nil kinds of specialists, 
but why have we no specialists 
(equipped with twentieth-century 
technology) to deal with heartache 
and heartcuse?" And in the selec- 
tions from his notebook which end 
the collection he says : 

II is mil positive sold negative electrical 
vltnrEeji, mu nciilmii* and protons, lluu 
shoukl be ihe subject or art, bin the 
positive and negative in human 
nature ; what, in a simpler age, was 


but if the idea was to present 

ajreartiess egoist, (here ■ Jl Jltin the French Oeuvres con- 


psyche, an experience to he had from 
random scrawls on random walls, 
and no thanks to Mr Rums. There 
is more to be got from the text, where 
a talented savagery is always lurking : 

Joe bought Boston for his son. silver 
banners appeared each evening, luxury 
was used extensively : every person knew 
that hriglil-eycd Jack was Jack. 

“ I’ve lasted well, a mother must have 
stamina." Rose, in her eightieth yenr, 
smoothed down her fashionable dress , . . 
settled her serviette beneath her chin, 
relishing every minute of it : " I can’t 


Not that the plot has anything to 
do with it. The point seems to be to 
remark on a shat ter cd society with n 
splintered art-form [agalu ?). and Ihe 
regulations jli the moment seem to re- 
quire America to be the proper set- 
ting for this. The technique, which 
must be even more laborious to em- 
ploy than it is to interpret, cannot 
perform what it aims at. The thing 
is still physically a book, we must 
still turn over its pages, we still have 


Soloukhin is Russia’s 
acknowledged poet— or prose-poet— 
oF nature now that Prishvin and 
Pauslovsky arc gone, lie is a less 
gifted writer than either of them, 
bin his loving, unsentimental record 
of tiiis walks in Ihe Vladimir prov- 
ince and his expeditions in search of 
icons or mushrooms have added a 
great deal to our picture of Russia. 
He is recommended in the Soviet 
introduction to White Crass as a 
man who has a house in the village 
whore he was born—" not a bought 
house, but a house handed down lo 
nan from his forebears " — and it is 
the Russia of liis forebears, and its 
continued presence today, ihat is 
Solouk hin’s main theme. 


Leonid ZlwkhovHsky’x Astride a 
Dolphin is not a great success as a 

novel; loo much of the narrative is ,. , ---• — — . . 

' fubsy. But it is wonh °, r generalized detail: Georgi "i^Wu^oncal-lheDJogica 1 vision, 
its content, ami as an , sh °PP ,n M supper & dein'JW * y aid Evolution. which 


slow' and 

instructive example of Soviet non- us that he “tried to pj c k (hujputowards the end of Ihe scries, 
ular fiction. Apparently hi is no mi hr !,ia< . were Particularly tasty '■ : ilffl theological themes 
also hi a stage vorsion-and this can’t tell us that his favourite Biife ^ of J i r, **" a, r S , m , and 
would almost certainly bo an hi - a PhrodiMac foods was certainly have 

provement : lire moral theme, which Ra,l T n ; perhaps ' or caviar. W** of confusion if some of 
is \vh:i.t Soviet audiences .so often ^ ^ ave haen better off ^ acJ been available at 

enjoy, would come over a great deal 
more economically. 

Georgi Nespanov, the narrator, is 


well translated, but the English 
White - ' ' 


T ioiirnr,i,i«. tjwMun - r = . ’ *' «»« Grass is full of inept U ikW 9 ) ^ ,I,B publication of the 
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he Christocentric future 


At the ultimate 


FRANZ ROSEN Z WHIG : 


M * , ! lor ( e . favourable nctadut- The editor of the series, N. M. 
leal climate, then the result has been Wildiers, has in his foreword cor- n c. r n , „ 

self-defeat mg. Hie sketchy epilogue redly shown how for Teilhard the 1 !,c Sll,r ,,r Reden, P t,on 
i n evil m t he Phenomenon of Man solution to the problem of secularily Translated by William W. Hallo 


JfLliL "tf is * tl,u nd ill tile very centre of 

amly Idled out. defining Teilhard’s the Christian faith, in an updated 


445pp. 
£3. 


Kouilcdgc and Kegnn Paul. 


Christalogy nnd Evolution is a 
translation of Comment je mils 
( 1 ,, tril). The English version has been 
given another title since the title- 
essay of the French edition has 
already been separately published in 
English as How I Believe. The pre- 
sent volume contains twenty pieces 
spanning the years 1919-1953. 

In these essays we encounter Teil- 


pf/m'i hTi '■T 1 ! lhcre agjin i ftjinihc rrenen ueuvrrs 
effeu has h c ,n fudged, though J 5 two exceptions, of essays 
or Ins girls arc sharply LI Tby one or more editorial 
Only a the very end of ihe not* lufitlbe theme of a convenient 
* result or the drug episode i pu'shlhave been more faithful 
Georgi venture into wlf-exa* ^erofTellhards writings. 

Hon— and he becomes quite to iteteps taxing on the reader 
recalling how he had rejected ' rammercinlly unattractive. 

laslecT'lonBcst hacnJ^ii ,?* 1 } ^^S^herebvSwine^ow hard overtly aiid repeaiedly locating tp carry out and guide to completion sibly larger, share in the religious 
he BU, Ihk 111' 1 !* STdtad? ™?put,lnM and cxpl:.inin s hi, ioints if dhpinc ‘he grail work of » convergent, philosophy of modern Judaism* 

knowledge’ shnltld ha“d± ‘“dSradng Eow ene" withtn.ditional Catholic dogma. Cer- Chns, -centred evolution. That is one compelling reason 

steadily through the novel. Inj l ihatever its subject-matter, 

the author repeatedly slows the«a < fr< ™ lhe developing 

down with a fluff of commons as- mystical - philosophical - 

•"* HierinrioaLlhanlnni'p'i iriLinn 


by including the values of the earth 
in a Clirisloccnlric vision of the 
world The test of Teilhard's 
vision will hinge on the one hand on 
whether the churches can make the 
evolutionary jump into a new way of 
life and thought, and on the other 
hand on whether the rising un- 
churched and unchurch able genera- 
tions in East and West will be stirred 


In recent years ihe importance of 
Franz Knicnz.wcig’s work for Jewish 
and general philosophy has been in- 
creasingly appreciated. As recently 
as 1953 Reinhold Niebuhr ranked 
him with Martin Buber as “one of 
the two Jewish religious thinkers who 
have profoundly affected the thought 
of both Jewish and Christian 
thinkers ". And Niebuhr added that 
Roscnzweig " had an equal, and pos- 


aiholic dogma, 
tainly those writers who have sought 
lo domesticate Teilhard, lo interpret 
him as basically at one with the 
received traditions (though employ- 
ing novel forms of expression), will 
gain cojd comfort from these essays: 

I recognize . . . that at the 


present 

moment (.'lirisiinniiy ... is reaching the 
end of one of the natural cycles of its 
existence. The great event with which 
our day is pregnant, and whose birth we 
nuts 1 assist, may very well be, surely, 


The translation reads well. But 
comparison with the French original 
reveals some misleading circumlocu- 
tions and unaccountable errors, c g, 
Ihe translation of “Jdsus” by 
" Christ ", At important points the 
effect of the translation is to render 
Teilhards expression rather more 
tentative ehan it is in the French. So, 
too. the editor’s foreword nnd some 
of his footnotes give the impression, 
perhaps quite unintentional, of 


the phrase entirely. ’"in of the publication of The . ... : . - rf 

Astride a Dolphin is a °d Future i n ‘ the world ancTfaith in Christ] may «P« Io eizing for Teilhard. This is 

kftj . B Jj ue . {aS i? 0, ! ie f««L swell, and fertilize one another, unfortunate. Teilhard deserves to be 


and so. l>v synthesis, make Christianity 
break through into n new sphere. 


heard freely 
interference. 


and without 


to remember from one page lo the 

Imagine w;hv \ In Ik so much, my boys next what hns accumulated. The effort ,, llie , P^etit collection, however, 
tell me it’s mj hahii." patting her of doing so through the thickets of *, ir ■ncludcs a few village 

blatantly riytxl Jmir. "On the siihjecl of frusl ration that the method and lav- s,or, ® s - CQnsisls mostly of sketches 
tmii f icn 11 1h,y is ntil interpose is loo piudi. and draws 0,1 otl ? er as P ccts ° r SoviM life : they 

m-i or b wet day at a 

seaside resort. Soloukhin 
wns once a reporter for O cony ok. 
nnd he knows how to give some of 
his sketches the typically Soviet 
moralistic twist : but lie is so open a 
writer that wo very rarely feel a 
story has been composed purely for 
the sake of that twist. He is straight- 
forward and convincing when he 
writes about 11 the girls in Pushkin . 


of ThS •'^55. ; Z- IT 

action of sonic sort, I know lie died n Bile and a certain peculiar 

shocking death. I thought about it for PRthos enliven Alan Burns's work, in Las uon “ u e 

1 ..At uaiia .I. .a r a ■» i. • WfK nnrn ■ 


hours, : w&ftftfriiu oxliausted at tho* end, 
1 Enid lo go lo bed ami rest. Bed hns 


consequence or his wit: there lire no 
such rewards with Ann Quin. 


though none of his quoted work 
could be said lo deserve the epithet. 
As an investigator of scandals and 
corruption he wields enormous 
power, m leading journalists do in 
Soviet life, and he is ready at any 
time to take off oil n thou sand -mile 
Wight to look into sonic report of 
injustice or mwappropriation. He 
makes u sad inisjudgment, however, 
over a researcher wlio is trying lo 
push a new drug fur leukaemia and 
(.corgi is faced with the bitter 
realu4tiu|n llutl iif lie had been more 
sparmg im his comments about the 
researcher's chn.rlaJanisirf he might 
Iwve saved the We of his best 


to all (hat had gone 


lo he thought of as in America 
English, hut it isn't : the transit 

drags out of her reading iheptw'fl • } . • 

raassenermit s vocation 

Women. She uses “a pcrmaneni „ nn , DTnWi 
instead of "a perm", "the Am! ^ ^RTON i 
nian radio" instead of "R^ bfbHon In a World of Action 
Armenia ” (a uomnlelc change ( . Alla, and Unwin. £5.50. 
menmng). nnd we nave the phrr r 
"lessons In math and draughting' UHIGGlNSi 
Worst of all Is " while grass" flwf rtlVology 0 f Prayer 
the title piece is an Wylfe B . ... . 

rikcloh ' about some s .^ llss : ^ ^tercian 
feathery while flower whose 

know— petti* 


Bat up 


long 

recognize lire dlflforonco between 
wlnl imisi endure and what must, of 
its nature, know decay and death, 
of Co, 


Chapter by chapter 


HANS J. PROHMCH: 

Engels Kopf 

339pp. Frankfurt; Sulirkamp, DM18. 

“ Ain tocunnih.il ism. In fact you ?na, 
without epUungering your own life, 
enjoy yourself, in smallish portions." 

. Peschek. in. Turin supposedly to 
write a guide lo the city, invites the 
render lo witness this feat of. gastro- 
nomic acrobatics in n long, discord- 
tint nnd untidy novel that seems to 
delight in irritating rather thnn stim- 
ulating, with a dazzling parade of 
gimmickry and virtuosity which 
aspucs towards the new but which 
somehow often sounds tired and 
secondhand. 

Peschek is cgting his heart out in 
search bf reality, yet the cycle of the 
everyday offers only u drab repetitive 
blur : 

«!"> f„o, n dm they 

town.ia mat nothing liapporiB. It rains, JSSj ft f 15 „* he ,": r,ter ' s . ,f n y. more . t t an a novel J!t ^nlly a col- 

,the nm. sbiites, tire sky clouds oyer., a !•. ”11 Tnc flashea of wit and inven- Jection of short stones masquerading 
KS -V VS th, 5l happens: bufc WST. s hapo ^ chapters. It's not the tinto Inps« 
Ti»nn, : Change' is its i .novel;- Critics of his that make this so. nor— though these 

: " p ous. t ,; rftuch Wofc purposeful, coatributo— has it wholly to do with : 


essence, but Peschok is trying to 
"fi*" Realiivr is also like the 
elusive Gina, the lmtf-falihful Italian 
girl he becomes involved with : 

So what is (Jinn: a child 

an apparition, a make of car, an im- 
possibility, the projection of aoine fear? 
bomo of the time she is everything at 
once then again she is a surrogate for 
something beyond our grasp. 

To try to papture this unattainable 
reality, Hans Frtthlipb spares no 
means; every conceivable "experi- 
mental " technique is employed: con- 
crete poetry, seven pages or intro- 
spection without a full-slop, word- 
play, sudden reversals pF style, m- 
gemous imagery — till capped by n 

notes^slo^f SCCllon in wllich fooJ_ 
an 


no one seems to ........ r — 

Kripnri Vnri I., , ‘'‘r’’ 1 niciulow.sweet. or tin umbellifer. h that have passed since 

HiiMinr i 11 SlW,c the cerUiinly not a grass. Title iran&ii « Merlor\a death in Bangkok 

oMiflton r&1 ^’ " w )' m S bus fallen into the old trap of m lime for judgment on 

hut on i b nws rL * SS| l' ra t which means sometimes "grass Jwhre message. Not indeed 

dLsraS ^ l r C pro . Hrc,iS 'l* antl sometimes “plnnl". Prope J?sany luck of nutlat ial for 

rZZZ 1,10 *s<*»*on of the Publishers ought to make up it* kterary assessment, as the H»s is lire theme or Contemplation 
nn-i?^ ? .t irc «cd at such length, minds wheilior they want itairi closely printed pages of, »'» « WnrM of Anion, for undcr- 
- girts in Pushkin LnL L ^ mpr&%!,Vuly * S ,at «nc tions into American Cnglah o provido an appen- lying all he writes-on the need for 

Park who will crawl into tire bushes ZK m ?, r , c English flingllsh, nnd it would tw* ^ Higgins's study, amply renewal in the C hurch, on conteni 

with you" or "the Sunday drink- a ilmS c, . nbly help If they always had li Merton Was n compulsive platum m a world of action, on the 

mg bouts which usuallv end !.. „r „ S.? . I,nfi View of ,hc mside work diecked by natives who v ;>P«tas well as an interpreter meaning of C.lirislnm solitude— Is a 

either still resilient In their cwoli J™ian life, a .sensitive oh- fruitful tension between tradition 

or have only very recently left it. “ tragedy of his times as 

chronicler of the 
PM Elions of East and West 


We got a telling 

“ a*. or armJM cStS kLf .rSnSre Hfrut 


MICHAEL FISHER i 
The Voyager 
223pp. Constable. £2. 


In each case, the episodes in 
Garlands life form isolated epi- 
sodes : small, packaged voyages ol 


f • -ri* ,con fcal that a man 
«j n known book was 
..... ■ • , Silence, should have 

negligible : to have used a d Prodigal a writer, that the 
diaracter for each story would bmmi have been so deeply 
done little to weaken the Hw crise«4-of war nmi 


^foxwy strangle the text like ^010°^ takl'^Wm frombo^ 1 Th“^ 

. ftwasssaf.: sarssaw a*. ^ ,-arj s 


in the pattern of sections, but within they are, cumulatively, a novel.; the the vo,ume as a Whole. The result is 


sap 

rather than reinforce It. 



LITERATURE 
und IDEOLOGY 


j.. • . 0 U | gif- k* ipwiw IJUrpOSBIlll, / 

■ Vij^uv A* C (O6 7 ) sipplHudod FrSh- ‘he neat dying falls wiTh” which KrNOSHlTA t 

jS? e ^ n ^ s and deplored his Michael., Flshor rounds off each .FUlflr of Flra 


conclusion 
before. 

As Jean Leclercq remarks, 
“ Thomas Merlon was the man 
(-hristianity needed in a time of 
transit ion which began, not with 
Vatican ll,.hut with World War II 
He had realized that change must 
come- to the Church as to the 
work! it exists to serve— and he was 
ahle to accept new challenges be- 


that a particular culture may have 
devised. That is why what he has to 
say is of more than domestic interest 
lo his fellow monks. It is a frank 
recognition of the realities of a 
living and ever changing world, but 
a reminder, too, of the ba^is 6f all 
that cannot change. 

Father Higgins’s formal study of 
Thomas Merton’s leaching on 
prayer is a useful introduction to the 


synagogue on Ihe Day of Aionr- 
nrent. A few years later came 
Rosenz.vi eig's first contact with Fast 
European Jewry in Warsaw, as a 
volunteer with lhc German array 
on the Eastern From. The product 
of that period was a series of army 
postcards sent home from the Mace- 
donian Front, out of which The Star 
of Redemption [I *121) was eventually 
born. 

This is not only a classic of 
twentieth - century existentialist 
thought but also marks a significant 
contribution to the religious philoso- 
phy of twcnlicth-century Judaism. 
There is a turning away from philo- 
sophical and religious idealism, from 
a history that nhscured the individ- 
ual (Rosenzweig said of Meineoke: 

“ he treats history as though it were 
a platonic dialogue, not murder and 
manslaughter") to the world of 
Schelling, Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche. Bui at the centre of 
Rosenzweig's thinking stood an 
extra-historical Judaism to be 
sharply distinguished from Chris- 
tianity, which was ca tight up in the 
world, and the State, whose “ only 
reality " was war and revolution. 
The Jew already lived at that ulti- 
mate point for which the Christian 
is still striving. 

It was this comparison and con- 
viction that brought Rosenzweig 
close to the traditional Jewish stand- 
point of such thinkers as S. R. 
Hirsch or Isaac Breuer, and alien- 
ated him from the Zionists. With the 
former he shaded the view that the 
Law is withdrawn from the histori- 
cal process; from lhe latter he was 
separated through the Zionist insist- 
ence on the negation of the Dias- 
pora and the assimilation of Jewish 
nationhood to that of “ Ihe nations 
of the world For all its complex- 


why this edition of Rosenzweig’s 
magnum opus is welcome. It would 
be idle lo claim that the EngL-sh 
translation is any clearer than the 
German original. On the contrary, 
certain nuances and allusions to 
German classical literature have 
been lost. But it is a considerable 
achievement: by William Hallo to 
I rave produced an English rendering 
that is at least no more difficult 
than the German. 

-Rosenzweig was born in 1886 in 
Kassel, the son of comfortable. 

German-Jewish parents, and grew 
up in an atmosphere of optimistic 
assimilationlsm. He studied medicine 
and then modem history and philos- 
ophy (under Meinecke and R taken 
respectively). The fruit of those 
years was Rosenzweig’s two-vohmw 
Hegel nnd der Staat (1920). It 
earned Meinccke’s encomium, but 
we 1 1 before then R osen z/weig had 
turned away from history and ideal- 
ist philosophy towards a Judaism 
that had been represented only mini- 
mally in the parental home. The 
first movement in this direction 
seemi to huve been made fn I?T3, ' a« an iiitroducljop . to U)p r wealth Of, 
wIlKTi transfiguring' attendance ‘at a ‘ modern Jewish' thought. 


ity and depth, few works can be set 
alongside The Star of Redemption 

.. -li. < .L. 1 .... I.L .1 


cause lie had long since come to weulih of his ascctical writing. It Is 


and the demands of a. living world. 
1 he monastic life he defends Is not 
a mailer of archaeology, carefully 
preserved in its Gothic structures. 
Rather is it a recall to the essential 
ground of peace and contemplation 
which transcends the external forms 


modest fn its Intentions, but valuable 
in its effect, which is lo show 
how traditional in the best and 
truest sense was the contemplative 
monk who was Awake to, and 
always aware of, the world of God’s 
making. If it is still too 1 early to' 
categorize Thomas Merton’s, 
achievement we can at least recog-' 
ni/o a prophetic voice who in his 
lifetime appealed to so vast ■ a 
number of people of such diversity 
of faith or apparent lack of it. He is 
likely to go on speaking .to those 
who arc attentive to the realities of 
the world that is ihelrs to serve and 
perhaps to sanctify. 
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F. J. SHERD : 

YYIiaJ difference docs Jesus make? 
242pp. Shccd and: Ward; £2.50. 


good point that the phj'sical body of 
Jesus Was not nn instrumcnl specially 
prepared for him, but something that 
came to him from n long ancestry, 
with innate dispositions, frailties and 
demands, with which he hdd to cope • 

" ildv ; | 
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passions 

;,iK£™««o , ap»s , ion means. 
' ' Navy. Tlic highlighf^if thnl « 
right word —is the scene 
Umckp struggles with 

and lenrs rmf nn r of his 


'Wttiftr. . contemplative j n discussion with a Catholic sixth ^ - 

«ter n« rC| J 101 * ess ' evolved f orm Frank Sheed was Horrified to like oil other men. Some things would 
^**taiErJ h0ugh al a deeper | carn t hnt none of theni .seemed to :"come naturally” to him, some he 
tu, 0vert or of be conscious of uny icohnexion !would have found harder and jess 

. MtT* wat dam. Fnr that between going to Mass and Jesus 

Christ. Muss was just something they f 
hud to attend on Sunda^: But this, 



Mr Sheed goes on to say, is typical 
of the whole situation in (he Church 
today— what he calls " the dimming 
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congenial. 

The treatment is forthright and 
refreshingly Jay, arid the language, 
strong and trenchant. , (The associa- 
tion with chfldhdod has been unfor- 
tunate; “we do. hot automatically 
think of him as a masculine male.- 
The Old Masters seen? to have used ) 
, a female mode ! ".) We dni showiiih: 
s real Man, with a character,' 6s deplo- 


sis 01 ms worK.' iwr -j * 1 “V 6 
best for hJs authqr. bu^ajW 
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T ill' 400lli jinnivcrviry of [he 
birth of John Dunne was com- 
niemuraicil by an exhibition at 
the Grolrcr Club of New York : an 
eminently suitable venue, since the 
first modern scholarly edition of Elis 
poetry, edited by C harles Eliot Nor- 
ton. was published by the Club in 
IMS (all three of the copies printed 
on vclh mi, one of them bound by 
( obden -Sander son, were proudly on 
view). Organized and annotated by 
Robert S. Piric and including a sub- 
stantial number of copies from Ins 
own collection, (bis was probably tlio 
most remarkable assemblage of tho 
early editions (to 1 7(H) ) of Dunne's 
works and associated material ever 
displayed under one roof. It was 
opened with an address by John Spar- 
row, who bought lii.s lirsl Donne first 
edition (the Devotions) at the age of 
fifteen, and was later the subject of 
a paper from Lours Marti, the newly 
appointed successor to Herman \V. 
Liebert as Ucincckc Librarian at Yule. 

Resides loans coaxed by Mr Piric 
from private collections and institu- 
tional libraries in the United Slates, 
Britain had been notably generous 
with contributions: among them (he 
only known poetical manuscript in 
Donne’s hand (the verse letter pur- 
chased by the Bodleian a l Sotheby's 
In 1970 and described by A. J. Smith 
In the TLS on January 7, 1972) and 
the scribal manuscript, c 1615, of 
Dint haunt os. with marginal correc- 
tions by the uuehor, who hud pre- 
sented it to Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, who in turn gave it to the Rod- 
leiun [a 1642; the National Portrait 
Gallery's portrait ; Donne's seal ring, 
given late in life to Isaak Walton 
(from Salisbury Cathedral); nnd the 
lovely silver giJl chalice and' paten 
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copies (reunited for the lir.sl lime) of 
all the four books dedicated to 
Donne, and four books from his lib- 
rary. Among the editions of his own 
works Pseudo-Martyr, 1610, his first 
significant appearance in print, was 
represented not only by the two re- 
corded presentation copies (to his 
former employer Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, with a letter, ami to Row- 
land Woodward) but by n third can- 
didate previously unrecorded, the 
copy belonging to Sir Hcncagc Finch, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Of the 1669 edition of the collected 
poems there was what is believed to 
be the dedication copy (to L.ord 
Craven) ns well as Charles Lamb's 
copy with notes by Colcridec, whose 
extensive marginalia embellished also 
the J ohnson - Wordsworth - Loft - 
Fores-Mnrshall-Corliss Lamont-John 
Livingston Lowes copy of the LX XX 
Sermons. 1640. The proportion of 
volumes in contemporary or original 
vellum bindings was astonishingly 
high : for example, of the two copies 
shown of Devotions, 1624. one had 
belonged to Richard Jennings, while 
the other was described unequivocally 
(and perhaps not unjustly) as "un- 
doubtedly the finest copy known '\ 
The temptation to list the contents 
of this enormously distinguished 
show must be resisted. There were a 
handful of absentees (Keynes Nos 
II, 20, 25, 26n, 35 and 74), but it is 
much to be hoped that Mr Piric and 
Mr Secretary Nikirk will be able to 
persuade the Club to produce a 
printed record, however brief, of an 
cxhibitjqn so full of. interest and so 
greatly to its credit. ■. -• 
Elsewhere . on the Eusiern sea- 
board, the John Carter Brown Lib- 
rary of Providence, Rl. had 
mounted from iLs Incomparable store 
oF Americana nn exhibition -entitled 
" The British look at America during 
the nge of Samuel Johnson ”, includ- 
ing maps, -prints and cartoons, of 


dclphia, from whose probably incom- 
parable collection, begun nearly fifty 
years ago. the bulk of the exhibits 
were drawn, and who contributed an 
admirable (and not less admirable fur 
being personal) introduction to the 
very fully illustrated catalogue pre- 
pared by the foundation's director. 
Clive E. Driver. 

It Is astonishing to think that when 
the Flying Fame series was initialed 
in 1913 by Fraser, Ralph Hodgson 
and Holbrook Jackson, the artist, 
largely self-taught, was only twenty- 


Harvard Hannibal and Bouden ill 
Master and Shop ” ; while from Yale 
came a Horae, c 1417, from “the 
workshop of the Bedford Master and 
the Luvon Master ", 

Dr John Plummer’s learned notes 
to each item (there Is no catalogue) 
were noticeable throughout lor his 
caul ion in the use of the names or 
the artists responsible for the illumi- 
nations. Even (lie famous Jean 
Pucelle is now represented by “ fol- 
lowers '' tone of them “close "). and 
the attributions arc mostly to the 


ecivcd from the printer the £ ,! gkllllure . , 

copies of Ulysses ) and end^k L. and Coon*. K. B. Hv 
page ot the original typescript of £&««*'«• 318pp. Longman. 

Haste Land covered with |5 S (paperback. £2.50). 

ound s manuscript correction. 0 least important of thc ieeh- simplex of Yorkshire lnngca.se clocks 


A mere sprinkling of titln f rr Jj dunws in sericulture during and of ornamental dials appear in the 
Dr Szladils’.s calendar of this rems*Mf e ' v V cars * KIS ^ ucn 1 10 m,ru- illustrations. 

r^mind , ^lhc* n o,dsteK m Mn/i su ^^T^ierTt 1 t^h^s. : Tii , is textbook! Biography and Memoirs 


astonish the youngsters. FefcJFiwitenewtxiy at farmers. 
Ulysses (Carl van Vechlen'i ilia managers and students, covers 
James Rti*nhan..v «~_i , . . 


ison- 

IhuI- 


Janies Stephens's copies) and EdJ of ground with re: 
Sitwell Facade (privately printed, r*f danty. Account analysis. 

150 copies); March: Scott Fltisenk u;tte raising of capital and the 
/ he Beautiful au/i >.,.1-1;,- factors which inducnce 


two. It is even more astonishing to Troyes Master, influence oft he mail re 
realize that his powerful impact on aux Boqiictemix, u follower of Jac- 


prcceding the LoodX^^ are illustrated by concrete 
one) and Katherine Mansfield TJrato. 

Garden Party and Other Stork a 


L(X»mi:s, Brian. Yorkshire Clock- 
makers. 192pp. Claphain, York- 
shire: Dalesman Honks. £2.40. 
This catalogue of clock makers who 
worked in Yorkshire down to the 
1860s contains some l.7tw» craftsmen, 
a high proportion of tliem apparently 
recorded here for the first lime. Some 
are scarcely more than names, with 
approximate dales, but for others Lhe 
author is able to add a certain amount 
of biographical detail. Some nice ex- 


( ROUtii, Hnvu (Editor). Overcoming 
learning Diflit allies. 158pp. licnii. 
£1.50 (paperback, 9l)p). 

l or (lie experienced teacher of child- 


Ih 'l l , P. L. The Caption of Seisin of 
the Duchy of Cornwall 1337. 
189pp. Exeter: I lie Devon and 

Cornwall Record Society. £2. 

The survey of Cornish lands and 
jurisdictions which the County 


A Mu us Huxley is said to lc present a 
type in which “the writer is con- 
cerned with his conscious and senti- 
mental life, with little interest in . . . 
the unconscious faculties, or in the 
spiritual and intellectual spheres" — 


ren with learning prohlcms this sym- Archivist has edited tor the Record il shot that could hardly be wider of 


posium olfer.s nothing new. For lhe 
teacher about in cm hark on special- 
ized (raining in remedial work all 
aspects uf ihe problem need to be 
treated in greater depth. The book 
may be recommended tn (he student 
teacher as an introduction (o some 
of lhe problems of educational 
retardation. 


The most imaginative and practical 
contribution concerning ihe leachini 


oldsters ai^’^g j C yB iwt methods. This textbook. 


Society was taken when die eldest 
son of Lilwiml 111 was created Duke 
of Cornwall in [337. The manu- 
script, which I*. I.. Hull describes 
and discusses in an introduction, is 
now among die Exchequer records 
in ihe Public Records Office. 
Mi'Cohd, Norman (Editor). Durham 
History from the Air . 50pp. Dur- 
ham County Local Hislury 
Sucicly. 


.( Beuntiful and Damned. GalXeanue 

worthy 1 he Forsyte Saga ((lie nXb farm enterprises all find their who, as the author claims with sc 
York edition prcccdioo the innJC^ni are illustrated bv concrete justification, would have been belter 


Wll.Ki-s, I.Y.M.I.. Tvnesitle Pm traits. 
It«4pp including -18 plates. New- 
castle upon Tyne: Frank Graham. 
£2.50. 

This is a collection of short bio- 
graphies of Northumbrian worthies 

some 


riling the teaching Sucicly. £1.20. 
of the slow learner comes front \V. A. The help of aerial pholugrapliy in 
Siiuillcitmhe in his essay. “ The Use identifying sites of early human oceu- 
«»f the Environment ". Drawing upon P&tinn is well shown in this collection 
his experience as a Museum Curator, ^ roni Durham. From views of lhe 
he gives innumerable examples of crop marks which raven! pre-Roman 


?!?LP5 d “ U “- ltotre Boelhius Master R L. wi,™ 

Pelermage. Carl van Vcchtcn Peter WlnlfoiMhaJ. J04pp. s 


advertising nrt was compressed 
within a working career of only ten 
years, half of them spent in army 
service during the First World War. 


the Master of the Morgan reterinage. Lari van Vcchtcn Peter Whiffle fatware 
a follower of the Berry Apocalypse author’s own corrected copy 

^ USlCr . r nd KP5S ! . r ' p i draf ! s); . Tkonaiflt his been an increased interest 
- . * - s * cr l * ,e Coronation Lyrics and fs/fi^Sautculc design ever since Ihe 



years): the entire production wax 
designed by Fraser— settings, cos- 
tumes, lighting, much of the stage 
direction, the famous poster— and its 
resounding success brought him in- 
ternational reclame. Meanwhile an 
association with Harold Monro’s 
Poetry Bookshop between 1916 
(Robert Graves Over the Brazier. 
Charlotte Mew The Farmer's Bride) 
and 1921 resulted iii a sort of revival 
or the concepts of Flying Fame. 
which had died with tho Witr; artd 


Z e in r . cccn ‘ y c,irs u ‘ ?\ >Th, t' Wa ‘ k * h f of design in miniature from 

the artists, whether m France or July: Will mm Gerhardi Fuiifhy (it£ ! 


elsewhere, practising on vellum 
rather than on canvas or in fresco 
and from their later date better docu- 
mented. It may also owe something, 
perhaps, to nn understandable wish 
to await Professor Mciss’s impending 
conclusions on the attribution of 
some of the more important manu- 
scripts. Semi-anonymous as they 
mny be, the artists exhibited at the 
Morgan are of the first order, and 


jWi la trademarks, from match- 
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the entries here for other book illus- ' l Is no! M*y t0 recall a comparably 

(ration work run to more than twenty. ,ovc, y show in the space of a single 

SS r °^ C bl0Ck5 north on Fifth Avenue. 


” d llbe s, , mi,fiazinc and music 
^ m i m 5 rci « advertising (from 
« c L nrc i s for End’s Fruit Salts to 


which the well annotated and hand- n letter hcndlng for (he Trout tin S 
somcly illustrated catalogue (avail- Got few** Iheatre and concer! 


able at SI0 from the Library) Is per- grammes;* for printed book 
cepllvely introduced by that pnpers and textiles-! there ’SLJS 
dedicated Johnsonian. Mr Liebert of have bceri nothing thaf FniMr could 


Yale. The printed books nnd pamph- not turn his hand”to TnH n" ( CTh;Z u ' u 


did 
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History of New England (1720) to not leave his own i'ndividuaVimnrrnT 
Shelburne's Sacrifice (J783). provide When Mr Adelman snys th,R P ' 


dedication copy, to Katherine Maafcbbels to hank notes, anil in each 
field), Edith Wharton Glimpses of tk spys his reader a quick insight 
Moon, Siichcvcrcll Sitwell The Hat B the tools and techniques in 
ared and one Harlequins, “Bryhw 1 W. ■ 

Arrow Music. Eugene O’Neill Tk llotl of- his illustrations arc or 
Hairy Ape. Anna Christie, The Fin re historical, some even classical 
Man (inscribed lo Carl van Veck 1 m ancestors had more lime or 
. ten): August: Arthur Machenft tbr these miniature crafts than 

Semi-anonymous as (hey Off rhings (the fruit of the Macta iftt present generation, but where 
he nriKts Mfh.hn*H ..i .».« revival in New York); September aparixonx are possible the cap 

Beer bolt in Rossetti and his CM fwa past and pre^eni ner- 
(wlth the original draft of the Iniro kom becomes increasingly 
duct ion). James Elroy Flecker//# pent as .the book proceeds - 
xan. Sinclair Lewis Bobbin. Frank e# perhaps when Mr Gentle- 
Harris My Life and Loves; Octo&r. Down work appears, for he is 
A. F.. Housman Last Poems. Days tskr of his crafts. One could 
Gamut! Lady into Fox, Hugh iW My that his (ype of skills ami 
polo / he Cathedral, Virginia Wool feu could he applied more 
Jacob s Room, Joseph Hereeshefew lo modern hank notes or to 
7 he Bright Shawl ; November: nil krtjnage. . 
litun MeFee Command, W. S. Maig* a cnitoniers or producers or 
ham On a Chinese Screen. Mj [pin miniature should arm them- 
Forster Alexandria, Sir EdwJ wflh Mr Gentleman’s little 

ih. h ■■■•« 5? arHh : ,hc l!isl votamc of the ^ifoaly to read and mark and 

fjn ■ , u ppy dca of documenting the Georgian Poetry (dedicated I to AW «n his final point: - Compression 
nriielh anniversary in an exhibition McynclI. who died before the ends 'Wsualidea Into miniature terms 


and one moved five centuries. “It is 
after all a grent literary period ”, 
wrote Ezra Pound lo T. S. Eliot 
on Christmas Eve, J921 ; and 1922 
was certainly a remarkable year 
in the history of English and Ameri- 
can Literature. Lola L. Szladih, dir- 
ccior of the Berg Collection in the 
New \ ork Public Library, has had 
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remembered had they lived and 
worked in the South. The exception 
is Thomas Bewick the engraver, here 
discussed chiefly in the light ot his 
thirty-year association, first as 
apprentice and then ns partner, wilh 
members of lhe artistic Beilby family. 
Other portraits include the seven- 


('om in on. a neglected writer or our 
own lime. 


how to arouse the interest of (he slow 
learner. He undcrslunds the prob- 
lem ot the child wilh learning diffi- 
culties. for he says : “The children 
with whom this book deals are those 
who find abxraci thought difficult 
and. therefore, there is all lhe more 
reason for giving them as much ex- 
perience of reality as possible.” 
GoLDSWORTlIV. G. M, Why Nursery 
Schools ? 120pp. Gcrrariis Cross: 
Colin Smythe. £1.85. 

more pre-school eduen- 
makc especially by 
1. Goldsworthy's px- 
for twenty years an 
Nursery Schools and 
quibble : she claims to 
boy in a school 
learnedly discourse on 
aeroplanes and then sigh. “ Ah well I 
I suppose I must go in now and thread 


settlements the scries goes on to show 
the traces of Roman forts and roads, 
the enigmatic walled enclosure at 
Hamslcrlcy. monastic remains and 
the sites uf deserted villages; nnd 
lastly, in the field of industrial 
archaeology, the evidences of former 
mining activities. Norman McCord 
took the photographs nnd lhe expla- 
natory notes to lhe pictures lire hy 
various contributors, 

OwpN. Donor i tv. Church and Society 
In Medieval Lincolnshire. History 
of Lincolnshire Volume V. 1 70pp. 
Lincoln.: History of Lincolnshire 
Committee, Lincolnshire . Local 
History Society. £2.50. 

Dorothy Owen has drawn on 

unpublished material as well ns 

printed sources for this study of' the 
medieval church in Lincolnshire 

nnd the manner in which' it in- 

fluenced the lives of the people. The 


Classics 

Ovid’s Heroides. Translated by 
Harold C. Cannon. 159pp. Allen 
and Unwin. £.1 (paperback, 75p). 
These imaginary I ctlcrs were lor 
many centuries highly popular and 
influenced many writers, blit they re- 
quire 19 he rend with an ease and 
sophistication seldom four*! in those 
F.nglish schoolboys for whom alone 
in this century they survived, here and 
there, as a distasteful and. painfully- 
ingested pabulum. U in (he past 
twenty-five years appreciation of 
Ovid's genius lias grown, it is due 
of Hermann 


a few heads.” Is Mrs Goldsworthy • theme is expanded to show “ how the 
in fact the source of this story which habits nnd attitudes which were then 
wc all know nnd tell ? 


History 

Wu-RiisznwsKi, Hpi i nc. Politics and 
Culture in Medieval Spain and 
■Italy. 669pp. Rome : Sloria c Let- 
tcniturn. Distributed;. -by ■ Parkers 
of Oxford. £9.50. 

Lise folly collected are twenty or 
Helene Wicrus/owskl’s fine articles 
that have appeared from 1932 to 
1968 in seventeen different periodi- 
cals, many of which' arc not cnslly 
available. I he collection is divided. 


generated have influenced the cuunly 
as we know it today She discusses 
in turn the administrative pattern, 
the life of the monasteries, both eco- 
nomic nnd domestic, the mendicant 


its mark. 

Philately 

B.vh : m\n, Kooi-xr. Thematic Xnimp 
Collecting. I2fipp. Arthur 
Barker. £2. 

Robert UaU-iiian's hook is one 
of the Arthur Barker series on 
philately and deals with collecting on 
a mm -geographic basis, describing 
the approach to collecting based on 
lhe subject of the design. Because 
the range of themes is virtually limit- 
less the author can d«> little more than 
outline snn1&, popular forms of thema- 
tic collecting and break these down 
into sections, each of which can be 
developed into a separate collection. 
Helpful advice F given, also, on how 
In set about less stereotyped collec- 
tions. based, for instance, on " house- 
styles ” of the various stamp 
printers, in brief : an ideas book for 
(he thematic collector. 

Newinjiu. William. Stamps amt 
Postal History of the Channel 
Islands. 214pp. Heinemann. £3. U D. 
William Newport is Britain's lead- 
ing authority on the philately of the 
Channel Islands and this is by far 
the most comprehensive book he. or 
anybody else, has written on the sub- 
ject. Until 1967 the postal services 
of the Channel Islands were run by 
the GPO and up to that point U)e 
book is largely concerned with postal 
history rather than slumps. It traces 
the beginnings of the services and 
deals wilh the postmarks used by 
them, first in the pro- adhesive period 
nnd then ns cancellations on British 
stamps, starling with the Maltese 
Cross. The cany links wilh France 
resulted in many French stamps re- 
ceiving Channel Islands cancellations 
and these arc carefully listed. ' 

The German occupation of 1939- 
1945 provides Important postal his- 


orders, the clergy and the laity. . . . . 

There are also several appendixes/ f) I ,.p nd (bo, rf’ ~5( regidufj 

nhiong them 'a‘ -full list l bflhe , ut)(inl{ , 's poSmge ' stuihps: British issues 


religious houses. 

Occult 

UNpnRwonn, Peter. Into the Otvidt. 

J58pp. , Hap-ap. £1,75., 

Pclor Underwood's' bonk has n sen- 
sible prcfaconnd fuirly good popular 


partly to the advocacy of Hermann the first half dealing with Sicily, Cntu-, surveys of extrasensory perception tics in cnlulo 

Fracnkcl and Patrick Wilkinson, and lonia-Aragon and Mediterranean ex- nnd 0/ hnunllngs. The chapter on Ing is based 

“"rtihi'r .»f iMi.nl modern pension, and lhe second essentially dreaming is in (cresting so far as it 

with Tuscany: the chronological goes, which is not far enough, to men- 

rangc is the twelfth; and thirteenth, ifon lhe experiments in drenm tclc- 
ccmurics. While politics are tire pa I hy carried out nl tho Mai monidcs 
prime concern of the first hill f, cul- 
ture is the theme of (he second. Ail 
the studies arc reprinted ; most lire in 
English, a few in German, a couple 
in Italian and one in French ; n ten- 
page addendum provides bibito-. 


partly to a number of good modern 
translations, to which this version of 
lire 21 l etters hy. Harold Cannon 
forms a most welcome addition. 
Rightly accepting the discipline of 
the heroic cuupkl. lie uses a modern 
vocabulary, idiom and ; order with 
such skill that the verse flows as 


Hospital in New York. There is a 
richly anecdotal, study. of the r chit ion- 


ship, negative pnd positive, between 
sexual nnd psychical activity ; and n. 
horrific chapter on witchcraft ciling- 
Mnrgnret Murray. A leister Crowley 


f^ly it must he selective and each Utter, and the format and graphical revision. Also reprinted are and Gerald Gardner. The volume 


for the lit- bibliography of her work. ; and an graphology. 

index of persons and places, In thiq last, lhe handwriting ol 


naMrfllly ’ceased to be valid. The, 
Occupation issues, the “ -Regional* " 
issued by lhe GPO specifically lor ustf, 
in ihe Channel Islands iind the 
islands' own definitives and coin-j 
niomorulives TolJovvirig 'their postal; 
independence arc listed! with vurie- 
” catalogue forin t -the 11 umber- 
on the standard cata- 
logue issued by Ihe Channel Islands 
Specialists' Society to which renders' 
nre referred for current- -pricings 
Wisely, the references .to. I he 11 local [ 
enrringe labels" of Hcrm,- jcihou,: 
Lchou and similar seiVii-official. 
Issues, together with Hie' Commodore; 
Shipping Compnny's parcel stamps,' 
Are brief; readers are referred to 
more detailed works on these side-; 
lines. Finally, nlr services, (heir can- 
cellations and the BEA Airway Let-' 
ter Scrylcp stamps used by .ihem nre 
aji important section of. this virtually 
definitive work. 
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G oal of 9o>iOOi Librarian at Him k 
urn Academy- Tnn aurrosHini 
applicant would ho rnnpoivxtiro 
for the aatilng up o! dii Education 
Resources Development Centro 
which would provide equirimoni 
and ntaletiala lor dovelopmoriml 
aouraas In schooto m Ibe County. 
Salary— Chartered Librarians— 
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are oblaintiblfl from the Oirnctoi 
hi Eduoation. County Bu'iaihflft. 
LJnlllhoorv. Applications should 
he lodged by Wc-nnexdav’, I fill 
May, 1972. 

County Bulldlnge, John Caldnr 
LINLITHGOW. Counry Clerk. 


, ivj UNIVERSITY 
['Oi? OF DU III. IN 
Trinity Colloge 


JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN FINE ARTS 

Applications are Invitod (or the 
abovo noal. 

Ba'ary Scalo | £1 ,544 X £102— 

Cl ,062. 

Menfano and children 'a allowances 
are paid end there le a non-conn t- 
butory P.S.fi-U.'lypa pension 


abovo noel. 

Salary Scalo | £1 ,544 x £ 102 — 
21,062. 

Marrtago end ohlldren'a allowances 
are paid and there la a no?)- contri- 
butory P.a.B.U.-lypa pension 
scheme. 

Further partlaulars may bo obtained 
from t 

The Am lilan I flecrelary (Staff), 
Waal Thaolra, 

Trinity Colltga, Dublin, 1. 
ilrlin wlR raoeive camploled eppll- 
celtene up to 17th Mey, 1972. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST 

Senior Library Assfsianf 

School of Phyalco and 
Mathematics 

aty im-iicd 
ol Sqnlbr - 
diarxo 
nna • 


pan leu lam t) 


(Pc nan noli. TT» 


INN, JNotllieta IrelHiid. 
(FIban quote ml. T.L.S./tt). 


FIPH COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Appllostlon* i are Invlled foi ilia 
post ol Aiahrtant Librarian In the 
Canape Library. 

Candidates 'should bo Chartered 
UbrsnanO and have an Interest 
rn .the llelds o| further aduca* 
lion and Industry. Further 
detoKa may be oblalned from 
the . Principal. 

8*tary.ln accordance wllh N J.C. 
Librarian Baal a. Cl. 646-El .032. 

AppHoatlona , rn writing, aleli In 
ego, aduaeUon. qualification - an 


L*0i hip.(er«n 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


Librarians and Lecturers 
in Library Studies 

Mr. C. F. Gayless, Senior Librarian, will be in London, 
MancheBler and Birmingham during May and June. 1972, 
to hold intorma! discussions with people who might con- 
sider applying for positions In the following areas: — 

LIBRARIANS : Posts in Readers Services and Technical 

Services 

LECTURERS 

(I) School and children's librarianship 
(ii) Systems analysis and data processing In relation to 
library operations 
(ill) The social context of libraries 
(lv) Physical bibliography and special materials 

The Institute provides courses to post-graduate level, over 
a wide range ot subjects. Student enrolment Is currently 
7,300. 

Salary Scales ; 

Senior Lecturer/Senior Librarian $A9,540-$ At 1,1 30 
Leclurer/Llbrarian $A6,097-$A9,28B 
Professional Library Assistants $A4.404-$A5,974-$A7,4B6 
Interview arrangements may be made through Western 
Australia House, 115 Strand. London WC2R 0AJ. Tel. 
01-240 2881. 


Re-AdvarllMment 


London Borough of Waltham Forest 

Libraries and the Arts Department 

Deputy Librarian- 
in-charge 

Special Activities, Central Library 
Salary AP4 (£2,037-22.304 
Including London Weighting) 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians. Main duties 
connected with Sound Recordings and Music Libraries. 
Further details and application forma from Town ClerK, 
Town Hall, London, E17 4JF. (Tel : 627 6644 Ext. 207.) 
Forms should be returned' Wy. 15lh May, 1972. Quote 
Ref, : J/Q75. it- . . ‘ • 


GRADUATE TRAINEE 
LIBRARIANS 

£1 ,239— £1 ,153 .. : 

' » ' j 1 t . ; 

Graduates wMl a deqrqa or pofl-pradJBle quallllcatlop In Ubrarfhh- i 
aTnp (or who will obtain one this 'yaarj and who need o'ne/twq ydare t 
praodcal Mperianoe before being elocied lo Uie Regiflter of Charter** ' 
lltKoriana are required lor Iho lo|tewlng goals. ’ ; • 

Post A affeotfve from lal July, lo' aseisi wllh preparation for W- 
. new Regional Ubrery al Chippenham, opening 1B73. j-. 

a y f,0 !P Ijli Ootobor, lo aselsl wllh developinsnl of jiiji. 


Senior - ■ 

Administrative ) 

Assistant ■ 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT ■ 

A qualified administrator with a knowledge 
of library organisation or a Chartered Librar- fl 
Ian wllh proven nptllude for administration Is V 
required \o take direct charge of the Head- ^ 
quarters adminislratlve section. The success- H 
ful applicant will work closely with senior stall H 
on development projects connected with the 
organisation of systems for a new Central ■ 
Library and should have an Interest in com- 1 , 
puter applications. |0 

Salary AP4/5 : 22.037-22,582 Inol. LW. 

Career Development Scheme may be applied H 
to this post shortly in which oase accelerated H 
Increments and grade promotion would ba ™ 
available for outstanding performance. ■ 
Temporary staff housing, assistance wllh H 
house purchase, legal expenses and removal m 
expenses may be available. ^ 

The Principal Assistant Borough Librarian H 
(Telephone West Drayton 2275, ext 29) will H 
be pleased to answer personal queries. Appti- m 
cation form and further details from Establish- ■ 
ment Officer. Ref L/25/2, Manor House, H 
Church Road, Hayes, Middlesex (Telephone I 
01-573 1937). Closing date 17 May. 

London Borough of I 


HILLINGDON 



| BELFAST LIBRARY 

1 JWD 80CIETY FOR 
gOUOTlNQ KNOWLEDGE 
(Urn Hall Library) 
NDcnsgall Squqre North 
BsHest. BT1 6GD 

MY LIBRARIAN 

j (AP4) 

Vuuai ut- -invited tram 
fend librnlini lor the poet 
ffoitf Utaiillm. Cloelng 
0 br »fcticalion$— 3iat May. 
A Further datetla can be 
mm Iron (ha Librarian. 



.(Previous applicants need not re-apply) 


Tfechnical College 

Specialist Centre for Higher Education 

Ledurers Grade tl in Librarianship 

£2,1 95 — £2,875 +£1 1 8 London Allowance 

(a) Bibliography— lo touch Bibliography and Admfnh 

strnllon Jl 

(b) To leach Computer Applications In, retelloq Im 

• Libraries •• 1 

Applicants should be FLA or equivalent and a degree ! 
WHI count as an additional qualification'. 

The College Is large ant) active with 7 main departments 
and Ihe work includes many degree courses. Librarian- 
ship Is one of iho courses for which degree elatue is 
being sought. Research Is oncoursgftd. ' 

Write or 'phone for further details and an application 
form to The Registrar, Roobl 21." Mllng Technical 
College, Specialist Centre for Higher Education, «. 
Mary's Road, Ealing W6-5RF (01-579 (fill Ext. 287). 
Closing dale 22nd May. r • ■ • • 



Principal Librarian : 
Team Leader 

Salary AI'4/5, £1,9.12-12,457 

Flic appointment of Mr. Martyn Thomas «s Asxistuni 
County Librarian, North C omwaJl. creates u vacancy 
for Principal Librarian, Team Leader of the I'aM 
Lix.-cstcrshin: Professional Services Team. 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
for this post which is based at the Syston Library and 
carries responsibility for working with, nnd managing 
the work of. a team nf 71 Librarians providing a wide 
range of professional services to communities in un 
area extending from Melton Mowbray to Murk cl 
Hn Thorough. 

Closing date for applications 12th May, 1972. 
Couriered Librarians are invited to apply for the 
vacancy of: 

Librarian 

North Leicestershire Professional Services Team 
Salary : AIM, £1, 653-21, 932 

The post, which is based at Leicester Forest Last 
Library, offers un opportunity to join a Team or 
Libra nans in providing a wide range of services to 
the communities they serve. The work is demanding 
but Ints variety and interest and will appeal lo bliose 
who prefer genuine professional work, free of the 
Irudilionul routine. 

(‘losing dale for applications for this post 23rd May. 
l‘/72. 

If you uie interested in these posts please write, 
t clip! rone or telex for details ana application forms 
fri»ni : 

Geoffrey .Smith, F.L.A., Leicestershire 'County 
Library, Clarence Street, l.eo Circle, Leicester, LEI 
1UW. I vk- plume talccstcr 2Z012. Telex 34307. 


Count) Library ^ 


School Librarians Applicalions are Invited from sullably qualified and 
£1932*£2 457 experiencod ohartered librarians lor appointment as 
Mafitnn School Librarians at the following Comprehensive 

nesion, nuncorn. Schools Weston : Runcorn Norton Priory: Cheadle 
Cneaale riuime Hulme Woods Lane ; Bradbury, 
and Bredbury salary scbIb will be AP Grade 4/5 (El, 932 p.a.- 
£2,457 p.a.) and the commencing salary may be fixed 
el a polril up to the maximum of the scale having regard 
to Ihe successful candidates’ qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

The successful candidates will be given Ihe opportunity 
to create and develop an active libtary resources unit 
within the school. 

Runcorn Norton Priory la a new purpose built school 
whereas the other three are existing secondary schools 
which will be re-organlsed as Comprehensives. All are 
due to open in September and the persons appointed 
will be required lo take up their duties from July In 
readiness for the opening. 

Assistance with removal expenses ole. 

Further -details and application forms available from 
the Direotor oi Education. 

Closing date 19th May. 

Assistant Applications are invlled for this post in the Cheshire 
Archivist Record Office from graduates with or obtaining proles- 
21 1 40-PI oqp s,onal qualifications or with suitable experience. 

’ rhfloia, SBtary In the range £1.140-21 .932 ; starting salary nego- 
unegier |j B tile but not less lhan 21,395 lor those with diploma 
In archive administration. 

Write lor particulars and application form lo the Clerk 
of the County Council. 

Closing date 22nd May. 

Please write to Ibe appropriate Chief Officnr at 
County Hall, Chester, or to the address shown 
In tho advertisement. 




v.«u* . > 



£1,806 to £2,172 

The Overseas Aridities $odiion olf tfia Council. 'wWjjh 
provides a service 10 ihe whole of thS elScIrtoilji 
industry, is betbmlrtg Ihcr'eteiingly ihVftived'Witn inw- 
national congrasseB. with the institutions of the Euh>P9*"i 
E conomic Community, and with associated bodies- 
Applications ere- invited for the appointment of sn 
Administrative As^teteqt. whose duties, will b®. 
i conceded wliltijifl fvocesBihg of papers anootMf 
nients for Buch conuresses and bodies. This will 
Ihe checking and editing of translations, and the succ®*?* 

full appllcnnf . wflftBJsd -bo required to 

Iran baling work.- . - . .. : j • j , j 

An excellent knowledge of Fiapphanjf.Sl 
European language is essenlfdl, and caricfldafeB W HJ *V. 
capable of expressing the.rqselvaa plearty.and 
in English. Typing experience would ba an qdventsi 
this ppst. • 

Howard 8 ussay. Personnel Of floor. 


Mitral Electricity Generating Board' 
-islands Region , ~ ' 


Information 

Officer/ 

Librarian 

SCIENTIFIC SERVICES CENTRE 

tohWft-on-Soar, Nr. Nottingham 

information Olflcor/Ubrarian wiH be appointed to 
^ :looal information service to the Scientific 
Jtoces ppnfre and to the technical staff throughout 
•to Ce ntral Electrloity Generating Board, Midlands 
?J^ on ■ He- w!tl co-ordinate h:e activities wilh the 
Jwnjstion services of the Central Electricity Generating 
.■ford Headquarters and other Regions and will -ba 
d *y i day .operation ot the Teah-. 

. Of jlhe. Midi*** fieaibo, housed at Ihe 

•^J^Betvtees Centre. : ’ 

• should be graduates ^preferably with Lbrelry 

jPmunca, posaAMthfiTm, ’appropriate fibran 

I J?*: 

jr^ r Mge--£l i B32.£i 1 990. Dependent upon qualiFca. 

piROdenoe Ihe salary range could be 21,827- 
: S.178 p4|, . v ; 

! ,n , wriBng giving fuU dataas should be 

i lo the Personnel Manager, C.E.G.B, Hesluefre 
: RMdrMilrtay, BoHhuU, Wa ka by May 12th. 

«tuoie vacancy number TLS 14B/72MR. 



up to £3093 - - 

plus supplementary London weighting 
In the Research Library, Department of 
Planning A Transportation. 

A vacancy exists for a qualified librarian/ 
Information scientist lo |ofn a young and 
, dynamic team providing information services, 

1 mainly In ihe fields of strategic planning Md 
transportation, to the mujtl-disclpllnaiy staff 
of the department, a largej number of whom 
are researchers. The successful candidate 
will be expected to participate In producing a 
wide range of current awareness and selective 
dissemination services and to be Interested In 
developing modern Information handling, 
techniques. Candidates should normally have 
had at leest throe' years' experience, prefer- 
- ably In a good special library. Foreign language 
capability woufo ba an advantage. Further ' 
particulars ore available on application. 


Application forma, relurnablo by IB May, 
together with further particulars, front the Joint 
■ Director of Planning end Transportation 
(AfEOMrlA), The County Hill, SE1 7f>B. 


Cheshire County Council 

Director 
of Libraries 
and Museums 
£ 5283-£5955 

Tire present Direotor of Libraries nntj . 
Museums will retire in September ; '• 

1972. His successor will head a . 
progressive department of 220 staff, ,, , 
currently serving a populotion of over 
-600,000. He mus( be suitably 
qualified and will require qualities of 
leadership of a high ordor, 
management abilities and wide , 
experience In keeping with Ihe 
County Cou noil's -development - . r 

programme in library and museum ' . 
services, services lo education and ■ 



i in ■ GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
Oapirtmint of 
Planning A Transportation , 


! ki 


# a 




UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

'mtMm 


(CAtALOGUING) ' 

Inna arc invited tdr the post of Sub-LSjraHan 

■e of cataloguing. SiVanf 

?n rther oartkulstrs may be obtained frpirt the 


Registrar, tb whbfrt 

26© May. 1972. 


facilities for special groups of tho 
community. . _ , 

The Department has an annual isgub 
of about 11 million books and the "• ■■ 
estimated gross expenditure In i -. 
1972/73 la over £900,000. Twelve ' 
new buildings ar6 programmed lo 
start fnl 872/73, . 

GeheroUs conditions of, service, 
-Applicotlon fprm and 
further particulars from the : ' 1 4 :.*• 

Clark of the County Council, ‘ 

County Halt, 

Chaster, CH1 1 BF^ - • ■ . t 1 « y. ■ 
Closing date 1 9 Maif,’. n \ l i ! 


, INTERNATIONAL' WOOL SECRETARIAT .- . 
Applications are invited for. the post Of' . ■ 

ubrarian 

at; 0 ar Technical Cdotre id UJdey. : • ; - * ;V : 

The Librarian jvill be resnopsi ble for a 11 the i ibreo" And 
'infoona^oh service activities required for a staff .of' 200 ‘ 
Soibati^ts and vToohnologisis. engaged in W|ool Res'earipb at " 
JUcloy qnd ■ for. other technical staff in our branches- 
tfi&itybcul did world. . : ‘ : l?., 

;<partdidpiea ahoiild have : qualifications: Librarianship - 

arid a ^minimum, of 3 years soltabJe experience, .since. !•■ 


qualifying- A knowledge of textiles a nd/or: la nguagos 

be ba advantage. , .-. -dfioiis'c om. 

Excellent World og conditions and other terms 

and in ajatrapdye salary, ape offered. Aicved py .prb- 

Ajtolicatioas shouid l?© addressed tbit - > ers ,» at its mij$ti 

The <■; . lea > inethtwl.of | 

tnfcraaflonal Wooj SecreMaf, . - . > tact 'tlitef «l in 1 

Te^ilAjht Cchtl-c.Taney Drive, |Ikley v Yorks, ■ . k - : 


Adplicatiois shouid 1?6 address ed iti'i - 
intoraartonal lVool SecrcUuiat, 


i ii 
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